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J  w-   ^tjLo^'s  '62  iii?n  and  the  Galena  creek  craw  -flork:ed  cn  a 
v;hi-.h  spr-ad    from  th=!  Reno  city  duir.p  into  saga  brush  Wed- 
T;jho3  crew  left  .^amp  et  ?;.'^C  p.m.,  got  back  at  12. 


Th. 


.-Vhile  40C-,G0O  acr^is  in  lievada  blamed  July  2b,  24  Tghoe  iLen  fought  a  ?0-square- 
mile  fire  in  en  inaccesEible  canyon  on  an  Indian  resei'valicn  at  Pyramid  lake.l'.T 
miles  from  thRir  camp.  They  left  at  .5'7C  I-ridey  af  :,er  a  full  day  of  post  holing, 
and  fought  fire  -ontil  1C:30  a.m.  daturday,  then  spent  hours  pettinp;  out  cf 
the  canyon.  3rC-man  fire,  the  blaze  wos  fou;^ht  alone  by  the  Tahoe  spikers  un- 
til Saturday  afternoon.  Dusty  Rhodes,  surrounded  by  flames,  saved  himself  by 
crouching  between  two  huge  rocks  and  ocverinp  his  head  with  a  coat. 

Twenty-two  men  from  June  lake  were  called  to  fire  duty  at  Reno  July  25.  Ar- 
riving Saturday  afternoon,  they  had  been  out  of  contact  with  camp  and  the  Forest 
service  for  two  days  as  the  LDNO  LOG  went  to  press. 


CPS  fire  fighters  from  "amp  iintelope,  in  addition  to  fires  foupht  ry  camps, 
have  put  out  four  fires,  worked  with  other  cr^ws  on  one  15,0'^o-aore  fire,  and  Rns.ver- 
ed  two  other  alarms. 

First  fire  was  on  June  24,  when  Public  Servants  Satt^rthwaite  and  Stucker  extingui- 
shed a  group  of  sm-all  spot  fires  in  Mill  creek  canyon  by  opening  an  irrigation  ditch. 
July  5  five  men  on  their  wey  for  a  swim  in  Laiv°  Top'-J^  stopped  and  put  out  a  fir^  burn- 
ing a  sluice  box,  erass  and  underbrush  along  an  irrigation  di^-h  near  the  road. 

Two  days  later  the  first  full  fir^-  fighting  cr^w  ^ent  out.    Ten  men  worked  for  three 
hours  on  a  sage  brush  fire  started  by  rurning  rubbish  on  a  slope  behind  Coleville.  The 
same  evening,  two  hours  after  the  first  alarm,  gC  others  went  to  a  similar  fire  two 
miles  south  of  Coleville.  '         ,   '  ^      -u  j 

On  July  12    25  men  were  called  out    to    work  on  a  fil%  ragipg  through  sage  brush  and 
iuniper  tr^es  near  C^rlach,  Nevada,  125  miles  north  of  renc.    Ea-h  wrapped  in  two  blan- 
kets    the  iren  spent  the  night  on  the  truck,  traveling  from.'l^:-^^  S'onday  evening  until 
5-.'^o'Monday  morning  to  r-ach  the  blaze.     They  Ud  seen  flf^mes    first  two  hours  earlier 
while  riding  along  the  firm  but-  dusty  read  mad^  by"  clearing  back  seee    brush.  Tne 
strong    offensive  odor  of  burning  sage  was  notic-d. nine  jnil-s  from  tne  fir^. 


The  fire  had  been  broxight  undT  control 
duty  patroling  a  dan^-'er  s^-tion  along  N  ;- 


smouldering.      Faim'='d    by  two  hours    j^^^  .  ■  /  '   i  . 
again  about  noon  and  raced  througb.' j^lr' 'y^^ 
before  being  brought  back      under     ^.^  \'''/fi.  ' 
ued  until  5  and  the  piPn  sp«nt  a'"' 
camp,  returning  Tuesday. 

The  fire  burned  over  an  area 
>»;de.  The  suppr->ssicn  work  was 
and  residents  of    the    aron  and 


9i'4  .'a.m. ,  fut  the  CPS    m^n  wer^  placed  on 


ridge,  where  a  nuir.ber    of    snags  w^^re 
of  fresh  breeze,   the  fire  broke  out 
.  an  unburned  section  for  two  hours, 
control.      The    patrol  was  contin- 
■night  of  rest  at  an  abandoned  CCC 

','    about  IC  miles  long  and  4  m.iles 

■.•-directed  by  the  Grazing  service 
••   ■  hired  labor     from    R^no    w^vf  on 
(continued  on  pagt^  2. 
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•  ^TELOPE 

•  LAKE  TAHOE 

•  JUNE  LAKE 


«  GALEiU  CREEK 

•  DOG  VALLEY 

•  PIUTE  J-EADOWS 

•  SOLA  SPRINGS 
tVIRGINTA  LAKES 

•  BRIDGEPORT  R.  S 

•  WELLINGTON  R.  3 

•  TRAILER  CREW 


Scattered  among  11  camps,  two  of  which  are  170  miles  a- 
part,  are  the  151  public  servants  of  CPS  camp  3V.  The 
"spike"  camps  range  in  size  from  2  to  35  men,  with  the 
main  concentration  of  manpower,  usually  about  65,  kept  at 
Antelope. 

The  spike  camp  system,     is  designed  to    facilitate  fire 
fighting  and    project  work,  for  the    Forest    Service.  The 
set-up  places  fire  crews,     particularly  Galena  creek,  Lake 
Tahoe  and  Dog  Valley,  much  nearer  "hot"  spots    than  they 
otherwise  would  be.    Other  crews,  such  as  June  Lake  and  Piute  meadows,  acconplish 
projects  impossible  if  attempted  from  ;.ntelope. 

Complicated  problems  of  administration  and    group  life  are    created  by  the  spike 
camp  system.    Supply  alone  is  a  mountainous  task  (see  page  3).    Director  John  -^yse 
and  .assistant    Director    Denny  wilcher  keep  in  touch  with  spike  cam.ps  tnrough  fre- 
quent visits  and    the    ce.mp    doctor    ma.<es  regu- 
lar rounds,  but  tnere  is  little  opportunity  for 
assignees  to  visit  back  and  forth.    The  feeling 
of  group  solidarity  is  minimized  by  the  fact  that 
inter-camp  cominunication  is  dependent  aliicst  en- 
tirely on  supply  trips  and  the  mails.  Unified 
worship,  recreational  and  educational  programs 
are  impossible,  though  an  experiment  in  a  conrion 
morning  meditation  program  for  the  entire  system 
is  bein*'  carried  out  during  the  first  week  of  Sept. 

Camps  are  constantly 
/'-"'iufe  /'/'4^.'f/c  1  opening  and  closing.  The 
last  week  of  <.ugust  saw  one  2-man  outfit  returning  and  a  new  15-m.an  cam,p  opening. 
Sam  Stellrecht  and  Glemjood  Pla.gmann  returned  after  2  weeks  of  camp  site  improve- 
ment at  Leavitt  meadows.  The  nes  camp  is  at  Piute  meadows,  in  Hign  Sierra  country 
near  the  Yosemite  National  park  boundary.    Living  on  supplies . (continued  on  page  4, 
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U/ozikip   in  a 
ckapel  ^liUd  out 
volunteer  handi  

^tuitf  at  a  tab  It 
that  6nc€  ke Id  picnic 
tunckei  'tkeiit 

ate  a  part  iijj 
at  Camp  -fintelopi^ 


e 


\)y  Artlrar  Stabler 

Nearly  a  montlx  ago  tjie  Iducar- 
tlon  cQOsailttee  laxtnched  Its 
first  inoffensive.  At  the  turn- 
ing of  the  first  lap,  so  to 
speeilc,  a  gliaipse  of  its  pro- 
gress can  lie  catightk 

As  to    participatlonj  those 
woo    either    signed  preliminarjr 
indloatioit-of'-lntereBt  sheets, 
or  who  have    since    ))ecome  moor- 
bers  of  couraea  or  stxidy  groups, 
(Ck)ntlmed  on  page  2) 


Mew  Chapel  inllie 

hy  fred  Errett 

TB-th  the  finishing  to\iche«  of 
drapes  for  the  front  of  the  room 
and  a  cross  fashioned  by  Black- 
Qialth  Bol^  Savage,  the  nev  chapel 
uas  in  readiness  for  its  dedica- 
tion services  late  in.'  August. 
The  product  of  several  Saturday 
afternoons  of  work,  the  chapel 
is  in  an  unused  portion  of  the 
OPS  warehouse.  TSie  purchase  of 
a  new  piano  made  it  possible  to 
(Continued  9a  page  ^) 
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IVjenty-four  days  after  camp  opened,  two  men  put  out  the  first  of  33  fires  fought 
by  Antelope  men  this  summer  by  opening  an  irrigation  ditch.    The  last  fire  was  fought 
October  25,  in  the  Plumas  National  forest  by  21  men  drawn  from' spike  camps  at  Reno, 
Lake  ^ahoe,  and  Dog  Valley.  '    ,   ^  . 

'    In  between  were  some  2000  mandays  of  f iref ighting,  or  less  than  fifthj 
of  all  the  worktime  on  project.    The  briefest  fire  required  about  two 
man  hours,  the  longest  219  man  days.    There  were  days  of  'standing 
by'  on  call;  there  were  half  a  dozen  false  alarms ... .like  the  time 
Galena  Creekers  rushed  out  to  a  reported  smoke  only  to  find  it  nas 
a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  sheep  going  up  a  mountain  trail. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sage  and  pine  were  burned 
in  fires  caused  by  lightening,  hunters  trying  to  drive  sage 
hens  out  of  brush,  cigarette  stubs,  locomotive  sparks,  and  a 

rancher  trying  to  burn  the  carcass 
of  a  cow  killed  by  anthrax.  Along- 
side of  c.o.'s  worked  convicts,  bar- 
flies, soldiers,  Indians,  men  from  the 
Reno  jail,  and  others. 

The  typical  fire  seemed  to  begin  about  8  p,m.,  after  a 
■■full  day's  work;  or  on  Saturday  afternoon  just  &s  men  were 
sitting  down  to  write  their  letters  for  the  week.    A  ham- 
mer bcngs  on  a  piece  of  e  pipe;  a  foremrn  goes  from  dorm 
to  dorm  asking  for  25  volunteers.    Ccrrying  blankets,  men 
head  for  a  truck,  wait  while  the  last  of  the  fire  tools 
are  loaded  on,  men  checked  off,  then  for  hour  upon  hour 
they  ride  through  the  night,  trying  to  cstch  some  sleep 


INSERT    ON  INDIA 

A  special  insert  in  this  issue  con- 
cerning Gandhi's  use  of  nonviolent  re- 
sistance in  India  has  been  edited  by 
Francis  Barnard,  Lorin  King,  Karl  Olson 
and  Crane  Rosenbaum.    It  is  based  on: 


Pacifism  and  Invasion 
War  Without  Violence 

digest  version 
Power  of  Nonviolence 


^  .10 
?.5f^ 
.15 
2.50 


Copies  of  these  books  may  be  ordered 
from  this  camp.  CPS  men  interested  in 
the  subject  should  write  J.  Carlson  at 
the  Wellston  (Mich)  CPS  Camp. 


by  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  truck. 
Along  about  dawn  a  glo.7  in  the  sky 
and  the  smell  of  burning  snge  an- 
nounces the  fire. 

Sometimes  they  strap  on  head- 
lamps e.nd  go  off  sfter  it,  but 
as  often  as  not 
they  drive  r;round 
all  night  looking 
for  a  rosd  to  the 
fire,  catoh  some 
sleep  by  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  truck." 
Along  about  then  they  go 
to  work  like  ditch  diggers,  dressed 
in  overalls  and  carrying  shovels.  And 
nine-tenths  of  their  work  consists  in 
walking  around  the  edge  of  burned-out 
(please  turn  page) 
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ed       relieve  a  serious  lahcr  shortas;e  at  a  state  hospi-  ^  " 

tal  for  the  mentally  ill  in  Medical  Lake,  ■Washington. 
The  draft  and  high  defense  '.vagss  have  cut  a  norn.al 
staff  of  285  employes  by  one  tnird,  forcing    en-  ^ 
ployraent  cf  17-year-olds  and  use  i.f  potients       /y^y  '' 
in  such  jobs  as  maintaining  a    fleet    of  20 
cars.    The    hospital  superintendent  came  90v 
nilc-s  to    Antelope    to  interriow  applicants 
pt  ■  cntilly c    Men    will  work  as  electricians, 
,     plumbers,     csrponters,  byrbers, 


si 

CC  -■vi' 


'.'arm    laborers  and    attendants.  They 


furnished    room,  board  and  laundry 
'.r-'.bO  allowance  a  month  by  the  hospital, 
li'.^-'    riotitution,  ',vhich  has  just  under  2,©0«  patients,  is  20  miles  from  Spo^^ano.  It 
c     -'.tas  ii  farm  of  1600  acrus,half  of  tliem  under  cultivation, with  B-^C  pigs, 130  ccv;s^ 
.1  '^elected  and  waiting  for  transfers  to  arrive  from  i^ashington  are: 

VT. -yrc  .-a^lDRE.VS,  calls  Marion,'  Indiana  homo... was  norKing  r.s  drug  clerk  -.vhen  draftee 

t-'   "  ^-m  r-girp...mom>.er  of  the  Society  of  Friends ..  .colld  cts  stamps  plf^ys  vicl^i, 

ot  r-rxou^  tim.es  has  been    wall-driller's    assistant,     run    smell  sctde  print  shop 

KC'^-'^fT  BULLOCK  reached  Cols vi lie  by  flsy  of-  tha  Royclston,    Massachusetts  CPS  cs:up 
;  .ernes  from  Schenectady,  Ne/;  York  -.^herc-.  J»e  m-.i^  v;orking  as  a  prv,ssm-n  for  Genor-ja. 
Ei  J -trie  ..  .dabbles  in  music  as  sn  ■''.i vocation .. . 

rrn  rn  cOrFIN  from  Whittier,  Calvfornia.  .  .Fri.nd. .  .grcduute  of  ;;estto3n,  P:.  .Q.u?-k- r 
Xc-  ol  f>nd  7/hittier  College ..  .intor-csted     in  co-opurotive  farms.  .  .hopes    to  b...o 
L:  -  cry  and  Sociology  teacher  v,fter  CF3..hope^  to  take  rnfs  vath  lara  to  Aasniagt.n 

Cr  ■  LE3  DOiiK  worships  as  v.  3,u;:k.ir,  end  being  3  go  Jd    southerner  from  Roleigh,  N.C. 
v>:::s;!s  oDicr.t:. -studied  thri.  ye.rs  at  Nortn  C.^  Stcte,     m.ajoring  m 

i-,-tl  sociology... member  of  bosobi:  LI  te:.m  there  ..  .nicknamed  «Chick" 

DOMEROSKI,  ferrison,  N.J.  barber ..  .moved  to  Li thur:nis,  mother's    h^^^  at 
r-  '.C.b-ck  to  U.S.  13  years  ago,  remematrmg  only    10    «ords  of  Lntl  i .  .  .sp^ 
^,,,:,i,,n,  Polish  bn^.  Lithuanian. .  .uneff  ilU^ted . .  .of t^r  CFS-t  -vants  to  o.-n  ni-rht  olu.. 

P^i.'-'ffim'  EVE  co.-^s  from  B^eufort,  3.C.  farm...thr.e  months  -s    cook  at    Buck  Gr-e-.i: 
m^de  him  like  uork  so  m.uca  he  pl.ns  to  cook  at  nospital,   thoup    ne  .-reduced 
fron  Clemson  Agricultural  school  .vLth  dairying  ma  jor  . .  .urn  f L  lii'-tsd 

LIST  CONTINUEU  on  next  page.  Lim.ited  space  requires  printing  biographies 
of  Sam  otcillre-ht,  Howard  3uit3,  George  rteijo  and  Floyd  ./huoler  next  issue. 
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CIVILI^kN  HJBLIO  SERVIGiS  CMO?  #37,  CMB  ANmOFE 
Cclflvill«,  C4llfonii«» 

Juns  1§, 
I>ar  Friends: 

CIS  Camp  Numtjflr  37  is  located  at  Camp  Antelope  near  Colsvill*!,  California, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Svieetwater  Ifountaina  in  the  Mono  National  Foreat.  From 
the  camp  site  the  iren  may  look  into  Antelope  Valley  bolow  to  spe  shoep  and 
oattla  grazin^^  in  the  green  meadowa.    They  may  look  across  the  valley  and  see 
the  snow  capped  peaks  of  the  Sierraa.    In  the  quiet. Wening  they  may  listan  to 
the  roar  of  the  iVest  lyalker  River  as  it  rushes  out  of  Devil  Gate  Pass  (canyon) 
to  the  valley.    In  the  morning  they  may  be  awakened  by  the  song  of  birds  singing 
in  the  low  pinon  pine  tress.    Alon^i;  the  trails  they  watch  for  rattlesnakes  that 
lurk  among  the  flowefa  or  sage  brush.    As  the  trucks  lumber  along  the  highway  to 
the  project,  the  men  exchan^je  ^jreatings  with  buckaroos  or  shepherds  who  are 
urging  thair  herds  on  t»  the  higher  greener  paatur«a. 

Camp  Antelop*  baa  an  elevation  of  about  5,8C0  feet.    Saqh  morning  sweaters 
and  windbreakers  are  much  in  evidence  because.,  the  mornings  are  col*  even  though 
the  daya  are  hot.    Gtlr  near«^3t  neighbors  are  Indians  and  ranchers,    fhe  nearest 
store,  a  mountain  resort  general  store,  is  sli  and  a  half  miles  away.    Most  of 
our  supplies  come  from  Minden  Nevada,  thirty-five  milea  north,  or  from  Bene, 
eighty-five  miles  awajr.    The  camp  may  be  reached  via  lnl6nd  Stages  either  from 
Los  Angeles  or  from  Reno. 

First,  arrivals  included  19  Civilian -Public  Service  veterans  from  the 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  camp  and  2'^  from  the  camp  at  Fatapsqo,  Maryland.    The  catap 
roster  of  132  men  was  completed  by  men  froa  the  sii  remaining  ramps  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,    Cooperatown  (NT)  sent  14  men;  Buck  Creek 
(NC)  85,'  Merom  (Ind)  £6;  and  Petersham,  Royalaton,  and  Ashburnham,  all  in 
Massachusetts,  8,  8,  and  9  men  respectively. 

Occupying  pin©  barracks  -Seated  by  the  CCG  this -spring,  the  men  form  aH' 
emergency  foreat-fir'>  fighting  camp  similar  to-  the  camp  at  Placervilla,  Calif, 
to  which  the  Mennonites  have  just  transferred  men  from  their  CPS  eampa^  and  the 
Brethren  ^amp  at  Santa  Barbara,    The  emergancy  results  from  the  shortage  of 
manpower  caused  by  the  closing  of  (TCC  camps  and  draining  off  of  men  into  the 
armed  forces  and  war  industries,  as  well  as  the  virtual  halving  of  forestry 
service  appropriations* 

Th©  camp  is  strategically  located  on  Highway  395.    Running  the  length  of 
the  state,  this  highway  Intersecta  with  highways  branching  into  many  oth-^r 
National  Forests,  so  that  men  froxi  the  Coleville  calap  may  be  quickly  leaded 
into  trucks  and  sent  to  widely  separated  dan£*er  points  q^ui^kly. 

Thirty  men  have  already  ^et  up  a  temporary  •♦side  eemp"  in  an  «mpty  ski 
lodge  at  June  Lake  in  Inyo  National  Forest,  to  form  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  foi-est  fires.    Thirty  more  have  set  up  %  similar  camp  on.  the  shores  cf 
Lake  Tahioe.    Five  men  hHI  be  assigned  to  a  roving  fire-spotting  and  range 
repairs  crew;  taking  a  truck  and  por-table  kitchen,  they  will  be  absent  from 
camp  for  weeks  at  a  tim«.    Other  men  «ill  ride  the  range  in  pairs,  inspecting 
irrigation  ditches  and  fences  and  spot  tin*;;  grass  firea. 

The  remaining  men  stationed  at  Camp  Antelope  -yvill  be  on  call  throughout 
the  summer  for  fir**  duty.    In  the  meantiit"  "^hey  are  engaged  in  a  numbrr  of  job« 
for  the  Forest  Service,  such  as  digging  rocks,  dirt,  and  snow  from  irrigation 
ditches,  building  and  repairing  f^-nc^s  on  go-vernmei>t  range.    Five  men  will  go 
into  the  mouiitains  to  do  a  logging  job  aa  soon  as  the  snow  melts  in  Sonora  Pass. 
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THE  MORAL  EQUIVALENT 

By  Ralph  Tempi  in 

The  immediate  need  of  our  world 
is  the  development  of  an  adequate 
alternative  to  war.  A  non-violent 
action  movement  in  itself  cannot 
prove  to  be  such  an  alternative. 
Reeifitance  to  overt  war,  by  itself 
fcihowB  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
reality  Which  it  faces.  "Democratic 
collectivism" , of  etati&t  type,  ic  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  A  pure  ag- 
rarian movement  might  even  be  en- 
slaving. Religion  has  been  more  the 
basis  of  violence  than  its  cure. 
Where  then  can  we  look  for  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war? 

What  is  this  "war"  which  we  in- 
tend to  replace  with  its  adequate 
equivalent?  If  it  were  merely  overt 
form,  as  a  method  of  struggle  or 
way  of  contending,  we  could  replace 
>it  with  a  better  method  —  non-vio- 
lent resistance.  But  ie  the  real 
violence  overt?  la  it  not  inner  as 
substance;  first,  psychological  sub- 
stance in  the'  form  of  "great  gulfs 
fixed"  between  the  privileged  and 
underprivileged;  and  then,  ae  it 
worls  out  into  life,  the  substance 
within  the  structure  of  life  which 
we  call  society?  Is  it  not  liefe, 
within  the  ptraining'  psychologies 
of  men  and  within  their  organiza- 
tion of  life,  that  we  find  the  real 
violence,  the  initial,  responsible 
aggression  in  all  the  wars?  .Var-in- 
the-raaking  lies  all  about  us,  as  in 
North  American  ownership  of  9?-^  of 
Chili's  mines  from  which  she  finds 
85^  of  her  export  trade.  Do  we  not 
havie  here  the  substance  out  of  which 
all  wars  are  periodically  and  in- 
evitably born? 

If,  than,  the  real  war  be  this 
psychological  substance,  which  be- 
comes sociological  substance,  which 
in  turn    inevitably    blossoms  forth 


TE14PLIN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  FOR  1943 

Polls  48. 8^^  of  Votes 

In  the  April  election  Ralph  T. 
Templin,  director  of  the  School  of 
Living,  Sufforn,  New  York,  Tras  el- 
ected President  of  World  Oitizons' 
Oocperative  for  a  tcr-Ti  of  one  year; 

Charles  F.  \7eller,  Pretiident  of 
World  Fellowship,  Inc.  ran  second, 
receiving  a  vote  of  34.9fc.  The  re- 
maining votes  fell  to  John  ICwbank, 
founder  of  the  World  Helm,  and  to 
George  Krouse,  a  co-editor  of  WCC. 

The  ballot  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers carried  the  f')l]  owing  state- 
ment by  Ralph  Tempi:,  a' 

"I  was  new  to  the  pacifist  scene 
in  America  at  the  oD-nie  I  arrived 
after  a  term  in  India  at  the  end 
of  1940.  ThcuC  two  years  of  Ameri- 
can pacifism  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  detached  nature,  though  I  have 
taken  part  more  or  leas  actively  in 
it.  But  the  impression  has  been  a 
disappointing  one  on  the  whole, 
the  impression  of  something  most 
important  misBing.  I  f el c  myself 
joining  a  movement  with  zealous 
but  very  scattered  forces  lacking 
coordination,  a  movement  in  which 
the  oneness  of  mind  and  hi  art 
(which  is  the  essence  of  r?ny  vital 
movement)  had  not  been  diBCovercd. 

"While  I  am  not  8atisx?.ea  with 
the  name    or  with  ideology  or  with 
technique,  as  described,  ( :'.n  Policy 
Memos    Nob.     1  &  2    —  Ed.  Note.), 
World  Citizens'     Cooperative,  it 
seems  tome,  is  the  only  •^upt.eGtion 
on  the  horizon    whica  proms es  the 
coordination    whirih  I  Heel    to  be 
missing.  The  purpose  to  lead  good- 
will   organizations    to  oojperate 
•in  organizing  the  spirit  ai:d  fact 
of  nonr-violent    world  .  citiiienship 
here    and  now'     caught  me  and  held 
me.      Thinking  along    this  line  I 
find  that  I  have    really    been  an 
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VETiSUN  WORLD  OITiaEM 

■  '    '  CHARLSS  WSSTDYKE 


■  i 


h'dxTx  ill  Soft  Francisco  in  1873, 
"Charlie  the  Globe- Trotter"  was 
started  upon  his  travels  by  his 
parents  who  took  him  to  China,  Ja- 
va and  Japan  while  he  was  qui  to 
young.  His  Mother  was  from  Scotland 
while  his  Father  way  a  Hollander. 
After  a  few  years  he  returned-  to  the 
States,  stopping  off  at  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  way.  But  he 
soon  set  off  again,  this  time, for 
Guatemala. 

Charlie  was  living  nround  Prae- 
toria  and  Johnnesburg  whc-n  the  Boer 
War  started;  he  spent  imich  of  hie- 
time  in  Natal,  south-^est  Africa, 
and  the  Gold  Coast.  Later  he  turned 
his  talentu  toward  Europe  and  worked 
all  over  that  continent,  studying 
the  various,  languages  as  be  went. 
Today  at  70  .  he  can  write  and  speak 
in  9  languages.  Hie  work  took  him 
Bagrt  agiin,  as  far  as  Odessa,  tho 
Black  Sea  port  of  U.  S.S.R.  This 
broad  life  and  varied  experience 
have  convinced  Charlie  that  the  fin- 
est concept  of  our  times  is  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  are  citizens 
of  the  world.  Charlie's  belief  in 
this  concept  did  not  change  even 
when  he  was  the  only  white  man  among 
7,800  "wild"  negros.    He  says: - 

"I  have  talked  over  my  interna- 
tional short  wave  station  to  about 
1300  young  ham  radio  operators  etc. 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  am  only 
viie  among  millions  of  Citizens  of 
ti.e  World, 

"Att  we  start  the  ball  rolling,, 
yoc  will  be  bUipriaed  at  how  many 
wili  re&poad;  The  world  is  crying 
out  loud  for  unity  and  peuce.  The 
many  will  not  t^ily  open  their  ears 
but  will  come  forward  to  hQlp,so 
that  those  coming  after  us  will  have 
a  better  place  to  live  in  and  let 
others  also  live." 
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■  THIS  WORD  "NON-VIOLENCE"    .  ■.  . 

A  number  of  readers  have  been 
amaaed  to  find  that  we  who  advocate 
the  use  of  "only  non-violent  me- 
thods" would  even  consider  the  pos- 
ibility  of  a  world  police  force. 
Such  pacifists  evidently  give  "non- 
violence" a  special  meaning  which 
excludes  all  others.  Below, the  Co- 
editors  attempt  to  shoW  the  differ- 
ence between  "violence"  and  "non- 
violence" and  to  set  the  outer  and 
Inner  boundaries  of  all  that  "non- 
violence" may  include. 

Uahy  people  limit  the  meaning  of 
non-violonco  to  what  Gandhi  means 
by  "  &e.tyagraha"  or  "  ooul-forqe" . 
But  th-  white  word  "satyagraha"  is 
not  the  only  possible  alternative 
to  the  black  word  "violence"  (See 
page  11,  first  column).  Non-violence 
may  mean  anything  which  is  not  vio- 
lence. We  label  as  violence  any 
alotion  which  endangers  the  well-be- 
ing cf  our  human  community  or  of 
any  part  of  our  human  community. 
Violwxfie  may  be  diccribed  as  the 
"chaotic"  (unorganized  in  the  inter- 
est of  human  society)  use  of  force 
against  any  part  of  hxiraan  society. 
.  There  id  only  one  instance  where 
non-violence  can  mean  not  "force"  — 
where  the  person  takes  no  action  at 
all  but  simply  refuses  to  take  any 
part  in  the  "violence".  Any  positive 
action  beyond  this  refusall  to  take 
negative  action  (violence)  requires 
the  use  of  some  kind  of  "force". 
Even  Gandhi  admited  that  "satyagra- 
ha" is  a  force  when  he  nicknamed  it 
"soul-force"  . 

In  applying  " satyagraha"  to  an 
opponent,  the  person  takes  such  act- 
ions aa  will  force  his  opponent 
thru  a  chain  of  circumstances  to  do 
"violence"  to  (to  endanger  the  well- 
being  of)  the  person  who  is  apply- 
ing the  soul- force.  When  the  oppon- 
ent intends  to  do ■  violence,  the 
person  acts    so  as  to  force  the  op- 
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For  Immiedipte  Releeee 


WORLD  POLICE  FORCE 


"■  The  World' Citizens*  Cooperptive, 
-  tlirbugh  the  medium  of  its  Open  Bel- 
lot,  hps  committed  Ineelf  to  the 
proyisionpl  neoessity  for  the  in- 
'  t  eihp  ii  onf^  1.  ..iirgftrAzati.  on  .-of  g  g  i^JiJ- 
ipn  police' force,  pfter  -the  "mill- 
tpry  necessity*  in  World  Wpi^  II  hps 
been  ended.  *  It  does  not  look"  upon 
this  imraedipt-e  etpge  io  the  dfevelop- 
ment  towsi'd  world  pepoe  either  ps 
its  gopl  'Or  PS  perrapnently  sptis- 
fpctory.  It  does  believe  thpt  its 
ftembers  hpve  speotel  respohsibllity , 
inhereht  in  the  morpl  ststure  of 
non-violence^  to  do  p11  they  cen  to 
iftsure  thpt  th©  orgptized  tise  of 
■force,  which  is  suare  to  follow  this 
wpr,  shrill  move  ps  fpr  ps  possible 
towprd  the  gopl  of  a  non-viol oat 
world.  They  cpn  best-  •  do  this,  it 
believes,  by  working  for  certpin 
specific  points  to  be  incorporpted 
in  the  outlines  of- world  orgpnizp- 
t  i  01? ,  r 9 1 her . i^^xL  .W,.  ©rgui  ng  v pgue- 
ly  for  or  pgp.inet-  .the^-ipternetiDnel 
orgpnizption  of'  p  police  force. 
Among  these  specific  points  it  es- 
peoiplly  urges  the  following:-, 

(1)  Thpt  the  world  police  be 
controlled  by  a  World  Police  Council, 
delegptes  to  which  pre  chosen  by 
populpr  vote  from  equpl  populption 
groups.  - 

(2)  Thpt.  its  'function  be  only 
thpt  of  »  peace- enforcement  body 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  mpintpining  the  conditions  of 
pepce  in  p11  the  world, 

(3)  Thpt  pll  internptionpl  pol- 
ice be  selected  by. p;  .ci.vll  service 
system  which  '  endepy,oi:s..  to. .  8,eleQ;.t 
cpndidptes  who  pre  loypl  to  the 
humpn  cofflinunity  ps  p  whole. 

(4)  Thpt  it  should  operpte  spe- 


cif i'cp-lly  pgpinst  lawless  individ- 
•upl.8,-  rather  thpn  a-gpinst  nptions, 

(ay  'to  insure  that  <  they  -do.  hot 
pr-epate  or -orgpnize  for  ■war.  ;m  ' 

t'b)  to  •  enforce  lidenoing  phd 
limitp'tion  of  prras,  ' 
•  (c)  end  other-^jvise,  to  insuxe 
thpt  corabinptiohs  of  Ipwless  peop-le, 
detpblished  to  oppress  other  peo- 
ples", (i.e.',  -ell  throwbpcks  tc  the 
•wpr  system)  '  be  dispereled  in  their 
i^icipient' 'Stages  while  it  is  still 
mpinly  -a-  mptter  of  depling^with 
wfifrped'.  pnd  criminpl  lainds,-'- 

•  •  (5)  And,  finplly,  thpt  the  only 
possible  basis  for  such  world  order 
Is  i>n  acceptance  of  equal'  wpr  guilt 
by  all  nations,  the  eiiminption  of 
the  victor- Vanquished  pattern  from 
our  thinking,  pnd  the  acceptpnce  of 
the  respone-ibility  of  pll  people  to 
determine  their  own  optimum-  forms 
of  governraeht  pnd  to  reconstruct 
thei?  own  government^  pccordingly. 


President  of  WCC 
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BASIC  RIGPTwS 

is  the'  topic  which  has  beer  sup'- 
•gested  for  our  next  group  dis- 
cussion '  in  +he  Open  b&llot. 

What  basic,  rights  do -you  he- 
neive  are  furdanertol  to  the 
well-being  of  every  "lan,  womsn, 
•and  child  in  tv>e  world?--  w^at 
basic  riphts  sViould  'belong  _tc 
the  people  and  should  not  be  in- 
fringed- upon  by  any  government 
under  ^ny  c  ircuinstf- nee s ? 

Send  your  "bi^l  of  rights",  to 
WCC,  CPS'52,  Powellville;  Md . 


"RiiDICiiLISM" 

More  than  sn  -international,  pol- 
ice force  we  need  "Radicalism",, 
which  means  tc  get  .at  the  ■  root 
(the  "radix")  of  problems.  Anpe&s- 
m.ent  or  violent  treatment  of -the 
superficial  sympt'om.a  are  its  op- 
posite* . 

Of  all  things  .  that  are  i"irrly 
"established ". 'in    hum.an  history, 
none     is  more  so,    than    war,  t-h^n. 
.iob'lessness  ,     thian  currency  .l*-  """]  -'-- 
tlon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ir,  1> 
tors.     Wduld  to  God  there  had  he. 
more  genuine     radicalism    w'-en  un- 
employment,    wpr ,       and     in- lazier! 
were  in  the  makinn-. 

The  worst  of  vices  in  a  'vcrld 
where  everything  is  .h  free-  rift  of 
nature--  even  human  crp.'city  and 
ingenuity,  a  band  out  from  unl5.mit- 
ed  abundance--  is  for  men  to  c>^  3  s - 
el  one  another,  -to  get  scmethinp- 
f  or -nothing  ^roiji  otber  men^  /usf 
as  though  nature  had  dried  up  , and 
become  stingy.  Mature  does  dry  up 
frmong  c>^isellers:  crops  are-  cur- 
tailed; mf  chines  are  v^eld  idle: 
restraints  and  restrictions  act 
like  a  drawstring  around  t>ie  v/ide 
horizons     of  a     free  people;  and 
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people  so  cramped  by  accnmulated 
unbalances  are  easil^r  stempeeded 
into  war,  herded  into  inflation. 

How  deep  do  we  have  to  go  into 
the  conflict  to  see  it  straight? 
Dare  we  defend  age-old  chiselling 
while  men  \x\  fox. holes  are  being 
shot  6s  a  result  of  it?  Better 
send  tbem  such  editorials  as  that 
of  M8X  Lerner  in  "PM"  (0-14)  where 
he  concludes  that  cartels,  "play 
God  with  our  economic  lives  and 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  although 
the  people  have  never  chosen  them 
to  fill  God ' 8  role. " 

Right  radicalism  is  always  evo- 
lutionary in  process,  revolutlon- 
ar:^  in  effect.  Violence  rarely  has 
any  part  in  it.  The  most  radical 
man  is  he  who  has  the  best  instru- 
ment, fcr'T^'ula  or  mentod  for  doing 
a  necessary  lob;  the  most  reaction- 
.ary  man  is  be  who  frustrates  him. 
In  a  democracy  every  man  can  be 
radical  •  or  reactionary,  by  the 
weight  he  lends  to  progress  or  to 
d  isa  s+-^r . 

Fortunately  the  most  powerful 
and  radical  instrument  for  progress 
is  one  wh ich 'everyone  uses  part  of 
..  t^.e  time.  He  can  therefore  help  to 
a  poly  it  to  national  and  world 
problems.  That  is  common  arithme- 
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MEI^i^TloN        BUT  NOT  BlLFAUYl 

'..  vhe  very  timidity  with  Which  per- 
f eccj.y  sound  proposals  '  for  worlrl 
^^etterr.ent  sre  advance'^,  appears  to 
be  an ■  Ir^porta nt  reason'  f o't*  the  fail- 
ure of'many^.  of  t>^ps-e' plans ,  "I  an' 
noc  pointing  at.  numerical  weaV-ness, 
but  rather,  the  .  "compromise -ft-om-  tv^e 
be^inninft"  manner  of  some  ree'ce-  nlf'n 
advocates.  .?€^rhpps  t'^is  mppiner  ^s 
adopter'  by.  some  as  a  result  of  prln- 
ful  experience  in.  lep-isla tive  lobby- 
ing, where  the  admonition  la  of'tlmes 
repeated^,  for  ua  to  ask  a  littl-e 
less,  fcr  fear  .. 'the •  right  program 
won't  succeed  in  its-  entirety;  SO 
we  proceed,  to  rare  dVwn  a  few  of  the 
loglcs.l  essentials.,  and  occas'ion-a lly 
■Ipsa  sight  of'  the  fact  that  any  log- 
ical str^ictu'ro  must  retain  at- least 
a  "certain  minimum  fiounriatlon'  of 
basic  premises,  or  it- will- fall  for 
the  lack  of  those  essentials. 

"yo  me  it  seems  that  the  world 
federation  idea  has  been' sub  looted 
In  certain  quarters  to  such  r  re- 
grettable procedure  of  paring  di^wn, 
although  there  Is  a  steadily  in- 
creasing support  being  elven  on  the 
whole  to  the  clearly  envisaged  "goal 
of  world-wide  federetl-on.  Tn  the 
last  number  of  Par  1.1  an  before  his 
arr£'St  in  midsummer'  oJ~1942 ,' Gandhi 
voiced  his.  faith  on  this  •issue  while- 
accusing  the  government,  of  'Janan  of 
"unwittingly  preventing  World  ■  Feder- 
ation and'  brotherhood'  without  which 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  humsnlt-.y". 
The  first  family  of  ^  Ghlpa  /  President  • 
and  Mme.  Chalng' K-a i-Shek,  bave  re- 
peatedly supported  the  ideal  'of 
world  federation,  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of  Including  all  the-  pe'o- 
ples  of' the  world  .and  ■  treating  the 
Japanese  people  and  their  rep^^esent- 
atlves  .on  an  'eaual  -  ba-sis'  from  the 
start.  The,  Federal  Unlon^  gr'oup,.  al- 
though presently  working  within' a 
strictly  .  limited     gepgraphlbal  and 


political  framework,  ha.s  for  many 
years  advocated  a  union  of  ail  demo- 
oracles  in  a  federation,  wi -a  an  eye 
to  the  e.ve'ntuol  globe-enocmoa ssing 
structure  of  world  goveriun^n b .  ^e 
T^ay  n6t  like  their  present,  ii.m.lta  - 
tions,  but  we  are  certainly  Irdebted 
to  them  for  pointing  out  so  cleerly 
the ■ suneriorlty  of  the  federotlon 
rrlr^cirDe  over  tv^e  leagues  and  the 
a  lienees  of  t^e.'age  which  we  ^ope 
will  3oor  ■Have  pe ssed  . f ore ver . 

In.  the  presentation  of  some  cur- 
rent federetlpn  proposals i  two  com- 
mon' errors  are  s.t ill  being  committed 
in  t*he  'name  of  expediency,,  although 
from  a  Icng-range  view  either  of 
these  expedients  is  capable  of  being 
an  "Achillles'  heel"  by  which  the 
whole  plan  may  be  expected,,  perhaps 
for  additional  genera.tions  of  time, 
to' fail  of  accomplishment.  Measured 
not  in  generations  but  in-  future 
world  wars,  the  cost  of . fa llure ■ is  a 
'tremendous  one.  These  two  errors 
are:  -First,  -the  expectation  that 
world  federation  can  start  with  a 
'sm.a  11  nucleus,  either  -of  a  regional 
union  or. of  an  ideological  union  of 
democratic  nations;  and  Second,  that 
our  goal  of  federation  must  -be-  ap- 
proached gradually,  in  two  or  irlore 
steps     the  fl'rst-    of  which  involves 
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--ormnn  Crr-iam  is  released  from  can-  or.  4.',   'iter  r.  str.y  o.   lo  yon.  .s. 
-Lonis  CcTrrHon  vn-ites  :d  :^r-.h:r  t:.:.t  IZison  ,,che:^:rcn,  v..o  left  c^np 

■iim  ^nril  10,  after  never  1  v-o^s  on         Iv^s  finr,ll:'  rotten  4x  .  _  _ 
•--!^m^  visited       the  T^utlera,  t.ie  -rovns,      J=^ne    -c.ifT ,  Crjv^^ji^^^l.  „rx_. 
'-^oh  Teach  rives  l.-st  of  six  lectures  or   ^i-beris-n,  after  .  eetin^. 
-rroveV""rtr^r.n,  from  red  .Council  of  Chu  relies  ir.  •>sh.. Holds  vespers. 
-'••'-.tvirsV  rVrVeV,  C-rimm,  C:  rdor:e ,  .:  11  V-  vor'-  as  volunteer  vrindor- 

vTsHers  ir"  Svais^ur;-- ^'osTit.  l.  l-ive  volunteers  r.re  needed  eac.i  ..un. 
_v  T,  ^"  *«,nves  rra  io'  ^iVa*  to"  nirVr~s  to  ,  o  to  v;orV  "onday.  '-^  "protoct  rt. 
-0"  3  -ririt  :/t:  CoolTinr  Gchool,  '^e.-inn  .:.t  ^ar?  rocono'-e;  Harold  ^o-.e , director . 

.vovr.rd  r.lMnton.~rriend7'         educrtional  advisor  .leaves  for  ^os.ioc.on- 
-I/'Pl  roodenl'O,  enters  upon  first  dcr  of  aii  ani^ounced  ^ 
to"V-'-"-V  t"-e  lives  of  :^^rr)••.v  :  'Baylor,  CO's  f;-.ptinr 
-Joe  telnet  enlists  gup-^ort  of  18  cp-mpers  for  lay  rry  .'Teetinr  to  tlie 

"r;oc'i'""list  Cnll;    ■In  Cup-^ort  of  I.-^or's  :'on-viole-t  .levolutior. . 
'■^Vo^-'    C'l.-rk's  survey'  crevr  liits    'nev;  lor  ,  of  2  aen.  .  ..  f ter  liavira  a 
conrtant  perroruiei  :a-d  close Ij'-ioiit  crev  for  almost  6  ncnths . 
-rordon  I'i r a'^ a-^r shi  on  tri  d  ^-efore  U.  - -^^iL^A^e.  A^J'^Jl-'^o  constitu- 

tio.-.ality  of  Ja^.  nese  relocj.tipn.  r^^ovfes, ,  list  ;:0  in  court :  term  "-jt 
-;.d  I'.an^erc;  returns  "froni  hospit.  l  vith  ^ro'ven  lef  .    "rs.  l.an^erf  visits. 
■?j.es.,It."  4:3inchV  Putler.  Htilv/ell,  r.teinel  L  "./ilson  le/ve  for  ^tiddletovm,  Conn., 
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experimental  f  arm  '.■orH    t  I oto    t .  t e  C o  1 1  e ye ,  .  m.es,  -ova. 
-P.  Cray,  "rant  7,  H.'olfe,  :!e'-el  /  "frinn  n^-iy  f  or  dairj;:  r^n  vor^r.la 
-"r.Cra^^'s  crev;    transfers  from  '-a-ch  -am  to  clearing  on  tae  n:in  ditcli. 
-Tlie  federal  dra£^line  sto^-ied  for  re--.ir3.  Tvfo  sr.ifts  'Te^pin  on  or 'n,'-e  one. 
-Puss  Frejjn.:m'7'oes'~to  rhila.  to  discuss  cana  '-^usiness  vrita  central  office. 
-ProtliVrs  r "George  .-'ase  a  Penry    illi  ns  join  "'en  i  ta.e  tvins  in  Vorm  Z . 
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tri~l  is  sc'ieduled  to  t.'-e  pi.  ce  :'ay  10.  .d  :  asper  enjoyed  visitjleft  T'at . 
-"iocial  Action  .roup  meets,  a'ill  recorrider  purp.qs_e  ^'  choose  ■-ie_ad  f  or  c  .mp. 
-.'ScTilosio'n  '^-i'lls  P.b  .'nd  injures  over  IOC  in  -"r  -^1.  nt  at  Lr-ton,  ;;d. 
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Chris  P.ohlf inr  "^ecom.es  actiof  dietician,  ■•hile  ";etty  -ellor  joins 
coohinp  school  .rs  a  -iu-n  1 .  .  .  fv  .e     Iso  .--ives  lecture  on  nutriti or  ,ho"ever  , 
-C  mp  Co-gncil  decides  to  '-eep  vee^.r-end  '.itchen  crev;  on  turn-'-ach, 

Lin,'   of  Clen  . 
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ret'.irns   -ftcr  extended  vi,;it  to  his  home. 

.'.rrives.      -Joe  Pelmet ,  nov  lAO, receives  inviuction  order.  Leaves  a:-.Mr?  , 
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x''ov;3ll3Vxlle  !Iev/3-  and  Comment 
faat 

ly  5:  -Murphy  and  Taj^lor  end  I'an'biirytOf  82  days.  Nev/  parole  announced  "by  W.FuL. 
(ThuraO-Snail  ''clara-shell''  ilra^lijie  of  \7m.  I'ayew  "beitjins  dig-ging  ITine-?in  Channel. 
-Joe  Felmet  {^iven  send-off  of  ^5;    leaves  tc  refuse  induction  at  Ashsville 
-Third  batting-  prrctice  for  hard-"'jall :  Johnston,  I!oore,  Irrntz,  Bartram,  Dune 

Iilitf.r,  ?r.cker,  V.'ood-.Mrd,   Jilrieln,  the  Gray's  &  the  Case's  out  .Room  for  cti  ^  ■ 
-Smedley  r.r.rtrnn.  ex-Patapsco.now  at  Crestview.Fla.  .visits  vdth  "brother  .John. 
-Betty  kellor's  nutrition  class  is  cited  the  nost  difficult  "by  CooVririe  School 
^f-,y  7:  -Second  Nev^sletter  on  Chicago  conference  sent  from  here  to  all  the  canps , 
(Fri.)  -Second  hj^lf  of  CookinE  School  visits  Vfehh  Packing-  Co.,  Salisbury,  to  v/itnerjs 
the  complete  slnuc-hterinc  of  a  cov;,..from  3ter.ks  to  hot  doj^s  scrapple'. 
*  Also  visit  three  bis  warehou^ses,  and  see  v/hat  it  t?kes  to  feed  a  CPS  ccmp: 

750  oranr"e3,  over  1000  loeves  of  bread,  and  :!;450  worth  of  milk,  erch  week. 
-Sumner  weather  arrives:  ajjpreciated  hy  farmers  <?.  fireman, hut  not  on  project. 
-Ed  Ramherg  straps  his  lec  to  his  neck,  as  I,trs.  Eariberg  chauffeurs  him  home. 
-Decide  to  use  half  kitchen-crer  on  maintenance;  thanks  to  visiting  campers. 
-Fifty  hear  :^^"b  Leach  pM.  JXSM.Jl^2y^-L^.  disciiss  effect  of  vmr  on  relifion  in 
Surope.  I!r3  .PioVrrd"  Vl^lmsT'The  "Clrarch  is  the  only  support  of  human  rnd 
spiritual  values  in  Europe  today" .. .hut  says  the  Catholics  ?re  most  coura- 
Ceoua  in  oorjosins-  ITationaUSmcialism.  Protestants  lose  more  schools  .clergy . 
-Tunis  and  Bizerte  fall  to  Allies  in  Africa. .. expect  100,000  prisoners  on  hand. 
-Furnas"  writes  fjrs  . Hop's e_v e  1 1^  expects  to  visit  camp.  V.^itehead  invitation. 
:ay  6:  -7/oodrow  '.  ilson  Ifeiser  le"av^a  for  '.'elf are  Island,  for  4  months  in  strange  11. Y. 
'Sat.)  -^g.-.. J'i ckard  teYlT'lnf oVnial  group:  th-t  Germa.n;'  is  the  real  obstacle  to  our 

feedtig  turope  nov/,  since  it  v;as  publicised  as  a  political  gain  for  Allies. 
Tlie  Italians'are  less  warlike  than  rest  of  j:;urope.  "They  despise  the  vrar." 
In  predicting  post-war  needs  ,Ii>3  .Pickard  eaid.  ''I  cannot  overestimate  the 
value  of  small  experiments  in  c omrrrani ty . "    In  helping  a>^road,  ''we  must  be- 
come aware  of  our  m-m  unconscious  individuality/  befoee  we  can  help  a  group 
...Our  approach  is  not  to  teach, but  to  search,  &  work  along  with  others," 
-Personnel  Comi-nittee  meets  for  3^^  hours  to  prepare  policy  for  Council ,'.'.'ednesdar 
-Project  is  ple.'^.sed  to  find  SO.  drop  from  high  of  33  to  aver-ge  of  4-6  dally, nov. 
-Oscar  Lindgtrom'  s.  v/if  e  likes  canp.  I'arianna  'liJX^A  visit_g_  A_l  .'l^.fJ-y »  v;eek-end. 
-Barbara  Allee,  Tn  CPH 'publicity  office  (Phil  JjCcobsl  i; -velyn  Ca^rdew,  who 
files  our  'gripe  letters",  yj-/iiAJl''iIIE. Jl.1L'iJ:^.^.^-J^Ay^    Patapsco  alumnus 
now  with  the  T'enrsylvania  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  in  Phila. 
-Sherra.'^'n  Putter      Perman  Ilovema.n  shov/  3.1i_des  of  color  pictures,  from,  camp, etc. 
'  V  9:  -Nehe_r_,  Ch?  npi    i'  rid  .  r>  sjae  r  volunteer  for  Salisbury  JIosjp.l  ual  work.  Hospital 
'  ain.)    '     responds  vTt'h' excellent  chicken  dinners,  "bon't  rush;  5  more  needed  Sunday; 
-\.'atking  accomnr^nies  quartette  of  Partriim,  r^oore.  Halm,  &  Vickery.at  £den,  I'jd. 
-Cecil  Low  £.  "^t. John  .011  v^.,  from  OakL  nd,  find  beds  in  Dorm  4, at  breakfasttime 
-Pive  na\nr  shrps  launched  on  Great  Lakes,  sponsored  by  the  Dij5jine_ j[:JLi_^n tu£lj!,t s_ ^ 
-:!rs.  Picbard  Tnterprets  the  psycholoar/  of  the  Pn.'-^lish.  . . says  it  is  .'.n  island 
from  the  continent  in  mind  as  v.'ell  as  geography.  Says  chief  obstacle  to 
conciliation  with  Irjdia,  is  inability  to  understand  the  orient-l  mind. 
'  Characterized  the  Lnglish  as  passionately  interested  in  n.''ture      tP.e  sea, 

reserved,  not  showing  emotion,  plain-spepking.  strong  on  tradition.  Their 
keen  sense  of  "good  form"'  causes  superior  feeling  tov/ards  colonial  natives. 
Iritish  government  paternalistic,  but  civil  service  far  superior  to  U.S. 
-Puss  and  I_eji[sy_Fre_emjTi  1^^^      for  6-day  furloixgh  at  his  home,  on  the  '.Jchiff 

"lir^ervation,"  I'e^ndhVm^F.  J.    Rus^s  father , director  ,  trains  Poy  Gcout  leader's, 
-putter       V.'atkins)  conduct  rousing  song-service,  at  vtspe.rs.puartctte  sin;:s. 
Ty  10:  -Ro^wert  Dennis,  district  forest  v/arden,  lectv.res  on  fire-fighting:  "P'e  do  i  lo', 
("or:,)        of  '."/ork  for  v/hich  we  never  get  any  credit.''  Interested  in  education  for  fiv 
prevention,  Dennis  explained  the  Groiind^  Crpvrn,,  P  .Surface  fires,  and  then 
led  an  attack  upon    all-field ,  to  demonstrate  use  of  rakes      '^mith-Jndl' n  ', 

-Patil__GTa2:  in  charge  of  tnajtins  this  week...?  L-..n.,r.ec  Pall. 

-"Toject  crews  find  Poconoke  1':,  a  bathing  '-e  .oh.  .  .v.-ell ,  nice  P  cool  .an^'-'ay . 
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-  Pran  Marturg  begins  torm  as  chaiisnan  of  Personnel  Committoe,  which  , 
iSr'just  been  split  into  2  groups  of  5,  to  handle  numerous  applications. 

-  Both  draglines  ^toiypgd  for  couple  days... due  to  Walt  William's  eyes, 
and  to  do  some  welding  on  the  green-dragline  bucket.     Camp  lights, 
on  same  circuit,  thrown  out  four  tines  while  this  was  going  on, 

-  Thirty-fivo  see  first-aid  films,  secured  from  ilYC  civilian  defense 
authoi-ities  by  Sherman  Butter.   ,3ernie  Oroso  reports  25  hive  b^en 
approved  for  standard  first-aid  certificates,    New  class  to  start  J'one. 

-  Robin  aarvey  presents  two  plays,  l.Ioonshine.  a  one-act  dialogue,  with 
Jim  Seegers  and  Bob  Broadbent  Ippicting  a  Kentucky  mountaineer  scene... 
and  The  Comedy  of  I&nger.  a  play  without  costumes  or  stage-settings, 
featuring  the  voices  of  Hannah  Ilollioter,  F^le  Packer,  and  David 
Zernogke,    The  curtain  was  never  opened,  since  the  play  was  to  describe 
the  sounds  and  emotions  of  a  mine  disaster.    Stan  Yarnall  was  in  charge 
of  lighting,  and  George  Zabriskie  was  sound-effects  man, 

-  Informal  dance  after  the, play 'featured  Bob  Tfel^mire  &  liro.  Bates  do-^ 
ing  some  fancy  Jitter-bugging,  in  flasliy  red,  white  &  blue,  ..while  the 
Camp  PocofflOke  swing-band,  supplying  the  rhythm,  bursts  forth  with  two 
new  artists,  Jopling  on  the  trujJipet  &  drums,  &  Lqiuber  on  the  guitar. 

-  The  Chorus  is  working  on  a  po-^ei-f^il  old  Irish  carol;  TTatkins  in  charge. 

-  Maurice  Strickland,  econoraiot  from  Joorgla  Tech.,  arrives.    Dorm  U, 

-  Joe  Polmot  returns  from  11, G,    His  indlcution  was  to  be  in  Salisbury. 

-  Barrows  &  Snyder  leave  for  Ajn^s,  la.    Barrows,  last  editor  of  the 
Peacemaker,  did  considerable  bird  study  on  project.    Snyder,  Chinese. 

-  Mrs.  Wilhelm  visits  in  new  papucity • ^his  week-end. 

-  Camp's  second  anniversary  finds  only  five  of ^ the  CPS  9harter  members 
in  this  campj    liosee,  Moox^e,  I'-iarb^Jirg,  Killer,  Fish.   ,Mrs.  ¥ilhelm 
helps, Deale  and  Rohlfing  prepare  cropo-paper,  flowers,  Candida^ 
radish-rosos' to  celobrato  the  occasion,    Vandorwater,  Pelmet,  Roo- 
danko,  Sates,  Gowell  &  Bates  /aourn  with  broad  &  water.    However,  they 
repented  for  their  action  d-  wore  seen  bowing  down  to  the  god  of  food 
that  evening, 

-  The  remains  of  Mr.  3-ray's  clearing  crew  has  become  a  tractor  crew  now, 

-  Helson  Puson,  ox-Pa tapaco,  1ms  cliarge  of  choosing,  training  China  Unit, 

-  Agnas  Young,  Croo,  Rc:vo's  secretary,  formerly  \7ith  Paul  Pronch,  comes 
from  TTashington  &  discusoot;  Butcher  case  with  10,    Sec  Roodeiiko, 

-  The  PTC  is  out  of  the  red  this  wcok.    Forty  ride  bus  to  Salisbury. 

-  The  Prcemans  attend  tho  P')R  Council  Meeting  in  I'TYC,  discussing  pos- 
Bible  changes  in  FOR' 3  rclati-n  to  the  national  Service  Board  (ITSBRO;. 

-  Seven  campers  hear  Grovor  Hartman,  substituting, for  Rev,  McKee  in 
PowollBville  Motliodist  Chiirch,  declare  the  Christian  does  not  inin  av/ay 
from  widespread  ovil,  like  tho  ostrich;  instead,  he  trios  to  find 

the  Christ-like  solution  for  it.    Large  group  of  townspeople  attended. 

-  The  engagement  of  Lloyd  Sstea  &  Jane  Ihgal.  of  -ap.naapolis,  announced. 

-  Russ  Curtis,  connected  with  tho  food  distribution  section  of  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture!  visits  car.ip.    Friei.d  of  Koith  Billiiian. 

-  Cardono,  Rebel,  Broadbunt,  Laubach  &  R.Smith  woi-k  at  §alis.  Hospital. 

-  Oscar  Lindstrom's  wife  leaves. 

-  Vesper  service  conducted  by  Dr,  Gay,  ^iscopal  rector,  Snow  Hill, 
liay  17  -  Champ i.  Bolansky.  Hodges  &  Phillips  bogin  work  on  the  no^v  fire-towor, 
i:on  under  the  direction  of  the  Md,  Dopt,  of  Forests  &  Parks.    To  be 

210  ft.  high,  it  will  servo  a  radius  of  25-5O  miles.     They  are  dig- 
ging four  footings,  si.c-fc.t  ^qioar-j,  cight-feet  dee!?,  this  week. 
"  Al  Thomas  goea  to  Boston  City  Hospital, 

-  The  infirmary  enpty  this  we  A,  Alice  takes  her  turn,  vr^th  th^  ,^ipXii- 
'Axmuxh  Holliator  h.=lp9  n-arco  t'-o  a.irrp  anJ  th<»  nv-3.j.. 


I\lay  16 
Sun 


Vpy  ?0:-Packer,  rietcher  f  Ifftor  sufmf  If  eel  ?or^arvard  pressure  experiment* 
(TIxaro)-Hesr>rs.  Wilson  &  2vans_  explain^ work  with  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Virgin 
-lilaurlco  Strickland  sent  to  SaiJ-ishury, Hospital  for  four  days. 
-Art  Galletta*8  "brother,  Ernest,  had  his  draft  hearing  postponed  until 

tTuHe  in  Camden, N.  J.  His  trial, Iday  10, suspended  sentence 'til  after  hearing 
-Hick  Oardone's  brother(  John)  wg,s  sent  to  Kano(BSC)  camp  in  Pennsylvania^ 
-Ed  Bamb erg  back  in  hospital.  His  leg  had  to  bo  reset,  Uelvillo  home /sJLc^:- ^  v 
-Woodie  Keiser,  at  Welfare  Island,  reports  deaira  to  return.  WroteBatqs/^'^ 
May  21: -Lloyd 'a  Wedding  moved  from  outdoor  cliapol  to  library,  due  to  rain.  The 
(Jri.)    ceremony  was  prepared  by  Arle  Brooks  for  Oorfmn  wedding, at  Helay,  Md. 

A  huge  3-layer  wedding  cake  waa  made  and  decorated  by  the  Cooking  Gc'aool, 
Kenworthy  &  Estes  lead  singing  of  union  Bong, "SolidarityV  after  ceremony, 
-Ifeymond  Wilson  discusses  the  political  situation  with  group  of  k^,  "The 
refugee  problem  has  boon  o^e  of  the  biggest  yun-arounds  of  our  time.  The 
Bermdfl.  conf.  didn't  do  much:  governments  have  boon  afraid  to  do  finything. 
20iOOO  refugees  in  Britaini  for  the  (Juration,  have  no  promise  of  a  home 
after  the  war.    Millions  of. people  Imve  nobod:/-  to  speak  for  than".  Says' 
Washington  counts  on  six  months  to  prepare  m-aterials  for  3ar,  invasion.- 
Likely  to  hit  Japan  first.    Our  govt,  becoming  more  of  administrative 
ruling,  less  of  legislative  decision  now.  Much  easier  to  block  than  to 
pass  new  ideas  in  Congr.  The  Allies  likely  to  lose  1  to  3  million  raen  in 
war.  Might  be  better  to  lose  those  trying  to  feed,  than  trying  to  invade. 
This  argioraent  irks  govt,  more  now,  for  they  take  the  trouble  to  rebut  it. 
liay  22s-Projeot  superintendent  goes  S^^    Mr,  Pash^trdson  is  at  his  home  in  Willardt 
(Sat.)    where  his  Mother  is  reported  suffering  froia  a  heart,  attack, 

-Jolin  Musgravo's  brother,  medical  stv.dent  at  liirvard,  here  for  a, 2nd  vidito 
-Study  group  0^  5  finish  two-d/j;^''  conforenco  with  Bay  Wilson.  Study  outline 
&  summary  of  work  of  international  relations  group  in  this  carap^  for  the 
past  6  months,  was  prespared  for  use  in  other  CPS  camps. (See  Kenwo-rthy) 
-Cooking  School  gets  vacation  from  kitchen,  to  attend  classes  all 
-Seven  YoTing  Friends  arrive  fyom  Phila. ,  in  tine  for  local  ^Prom".  Ca'op  , 
Pofeoraoke  sv/ing  band^ supplies  the  r^thm.  I&ncing  from  9  to,,, well,  from 
9  on,    Iho  misses  Ann  Taj'lor,  JiargEiret  LIcFoes,  Biith  Lontz,  Bernice  Berry, 
I*!ary  ED-len  Williams,  Ruth  Passmoro,  &  I^ai'garot  Pawcott  were  included, in 
the  group.    The  Young  Prienda  donated  four  late  ^wing  records  to  camp. 
May  23;-Camp  entertains  week-'ind  gaosts  with  a  trip  to  project  after  Moetinj;,  and 
(Sun,;    a  soft-lall  game  after  dinner.  Left  after  supper,      in  a  car,  wit'i'Mrny", 
-Hospital  news:  Alice  Beaman  take^  to  Salisbury  Hospital  with  bronchitis 
.   .    and  a  fever,    Henry  Alirens  folia-.YS  her  in  camp  infinnary  with  t;in  grippe. 
•Whitehead, Eutter, Pelmet , Eho If ing, Hodges, Kaap or  work  at  Salisbury  hospital. 
Rowland  Watts  leaves  for  Kii^dlotown,  for  mental  hospital  work.  Pay  e:<P9ctB 
to  move  to  Connecticut  also,      Lester  Clarke  boooines  nurse  fvo  tom» 
-Second  session  hold,  in  camp,  in  the  :^nner  of  Prlond.s'  Monthly  Meeting,  to 

consider  the  spirituril  life  of  camp,    ^.to  do^an  attond  in  social  room, 
-Vespers  consisted  of  an  informal  sing,  since  Henry  Ahrons  was  sick. 
May    24rtTational  Pirot  Aid  week  begins,    A  train  wreck  between  H,?.  and  Atlantic 
(Hon.)    City  kills  at  least  12.  ,  ,  • 

~Dr»  ITock  is    so  busy  in  Salisbury ,  that  ho  can  only  see  3  from  camp  each  time 
-Camp  learns  that  a  government  camp  v/ill  be  opened  at  Ifancoo ,  Colo. ,  July  It 
Directly  under  Selactive  Service,  ipcn  would  work  for  Interior  Dept'f3  Btireau 
of  land  Reclamation,  for  maintenance  plus  $3  a  month.  iJvery  camper  asked 
to  Indicate  preference  for  Priends  camp  or  govcrnmen-J;  camp  by  Tlmrsdoy, 
-Colevillo  is  now  largest  Priends  camps  wi^h  over  200.. qis  p^cifists"go  wos  , 
-Al  Gray's  Cripers  beat  Moore's  Wobblios  in  soft-bill,  25-12. Their  2nd  win. 
-Mississippi  floods  endanger  6-statos.  100,000  homeless,  11,000  ti'oopa 
ordored.  out  to  help.    Ifelf-dogon  Chiyslor  plants  return  to  work,  after 
strike,  involving  30,000, 
-Hoyeman  in  charge  of  matins  this  wnck.    Boll  is  being  rung  at  Ss^5  a»m, 
from  nov'  on,  at  which  time  the  t'lroo  rollgioua  moa^ina^a  axo  hold* 


Camp  Pocomoke 

May  26  -Council  suppor*  V/ellston  canpin  refusal  to  J^^P  f^^t^^f  f^l^^^^r 

strnv/Serrieo  for  iir .  Surta;^.,  r-.;L.-lftor. 

(^ur3  )  to  rmrc^ase  t^ift  for  Alice    v/...  -s  r.lso  tnere .      J..ee  Yer^es  . ; 

^  -Kenv-ortUy  leave,  for  C2S  Sx^r.,:  1    ,. :  L^^liiH:  (ATSC)  in  Philadelphia,  ae 

was  cho.en  at  th~FeV  a  a.;,  r.oeting.  to  represent  this  co.mp 
-campers  T^resend  varied  ^ro^^L^.:'  ■  n^hers  from  ^eetnoven  to  De 

^)US3y,      vocal  hits  fro>:.  '-^  -^  -  Schuhcrt  to  Yonnans      Great  Day 
.       and  the  ^.^iritual.  .'"./a v..-  B  .y'  f.  "Deep  Hiver"  call  forth  several 
encores.  ' Henry  \/illiar.a-   ..aj-n:  of  "Hone  But  the  Lonely  -leart  . 
and  Allee  VHiitson's  "Ole  !'l:U;  :...V2r''  v/ere  too  outstanding  to  xorcot. 
-Arny  Engineer  commends  ^Jee^i^s SJ^l^Sm  control,  and 

work  building  L  maintaining  protective  levee  around  tovn  of  ...mhers. 
i;ay  28  -Harvev  Ilasteller  ..38 .  married. is  dischar^^d  to  return  to  former  jol:. 
(Zi,)  -^'?rv?aitmire  ^je comes  the  proxid  father  of  an  8-pound  bahy  CArl-  Verna  .-ay. 

•iliird  man  to  become  a  father  v;hile  in  this  camp;  hxs  v/ife  la  m 
Omaha.,  Ilebr ,  .however .  A  cook's  apprentice  frori  Coshocton.  Bob  also 
•'fetg  hot"  on  piano  &  trumpet ...  some  nan... home,  Chicago,  111. 
-Lee  Nichols,  UP  reporter  ,v;orl<-ine'  for  the  CO  part-time,  leaves  for  visit 

 at  nation's  caT)ital.  3ob  Levin  will  reT)re3ent  the  CO  paper  .aere. 

-Crowell,  BelanskT,  Felmet  L  Zernoske  apply  for  the  .government  came^at 
"       ilancos,  Colo.  Felmet  has  asked  for  reclassification  as  4E.  In  a 
prepared  statement,  Bob  Gowell  said  the  govt,  camp  represents  a 
step  beyond  mere  tolerance  of  the  CO  (under  Peace  Churches)  by  the 
govt., to  the  ooint  v/here  they  actually  tal-e  responsibility  for  men 
'    they  conscript.    However,  work  v/hich  is  more  directly  in  sup^^ort 
of  life  h  relief  of  suffering,  administered  by  a  more  truly  civilian 
agency,  v/ith  pay  u  dependency  support,  are  goals  for  which  they  strive 
that  freedom  of"  conpcionce  may  be  more  than  an  empty  plirase. 
-Social  Action  Nev/s ,  the  other  mblication  of  this  camp,  features  a  new 
~       type  of  s'ocial  action:  carries  scoop  on  Lloyd  I^stes'  wedding. 
-Project  crews  work  only  in  afternoon  (rain).  A  fourth  Williams  arrives. 
-Feminine  visitors:  a  mother,  sifrter,  v/ife,  and  girl,  are  entertained  by 

Itutter,  hobinson.  Tlis^'prr.ve ,  and  Galletta,  respectively. 
-James  F -Byrnes  made  Director,  of  Uar  Ilobilization  by  executive  order.  .  . 

to  have  iDOv/er  over  NcNutt ,  Jei  f ers ,  L  Ickes ,  to  have  final  control 
over  all'economic  life,  c.  arbitrate  civilian  L  military  demands . 
Fay  29  -Zabriske  takes  charr«  of  rnaj.jilcntnce.J:_t^^  succeeding  './ilhelm. 

(Sat.)  -Cookinf  School  svends  morning  picking  strav/berriea  for  It.  Lewis. 

-The  cam^-chartered  school-bus  overloaded.  PTC  patronp-f^  exceeds  3  score. 
-T/Irs.'./oodward,  Fo-s.Cope,  Huth  Sclimertz  (Bill  Alders)  5:  lilliot  Ellis  (White- 
head) are  among  v,'eek-end  visitors.  Itrs  .Bates  comes  to  cook  &  wash  car. 
-SpejocerjCox.  on  detached  service  vdth  Nat. Planning  Assoc, a  private  agency 
v/hich  does  research     v/rirting  on  social  conditions  in  U.S.,  spealcs  t. 
group  of  ?,0,  on  depressed  areas  in  tho  United  States,  and  how  they  s.  ^ 
affected  by  the  war  b'oom.  Speaking  mostly  of  the  tri-state  are^  (fet-.. 
Okla..i:  lie. around  Joplin.ITo.) .  Cox  emphasized  the  evils  of  too  rapi: 
industrial  expansion,  ?.  explained  the  specific  abudes  in  this  lead  L 
zinc  mining  area.    He  described  hovr  the  quota  system, a  compromiae  bv- 
tv.'een  V/LB  &  OPA  v/orks  to  benefit  management  at  li'-p^-riSj  oi:  l.-hor.  'f.-i.-  ^ 
evils  of  monopoly  are  evident  in  such  an  area,  vr.icic  h<-i'.^.!irg  ir  "^.7.1 
tenancy  high.i.  average  income  \-as  SSOO  a  j^er.r;    r.r-'  tb=>  coT.p.;ii^-  g3t.  CI 
the  total  premium  for  increased  war  production  and  .lernHnd.-?  g7-.-ai;c- 
rent  in  arrears  (along  v/ith  the  American  Indians).     This  area  has  cno  <ar^v/ 
of  the  bloodiest  la'ior  records  in  the  country,  before  t.ie  .^.^ajine^r  _.lc t .     ^  -j 


Caiirp  Pocoffloke 


Powellsvllle  llev?s  and  Comment 


June  10,  19U3 


Thura.  June  3-  A  recent  issue  of  the  Square  Friend  carried  an  article  hy 
Howard  ELkinton,  ahout  this  canp  and  project,  entitled,  "  Spider 

Lines.  *  . 

Howard  Lutz  and  John  Musgrave  both  have  book  reviews  printed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  American  ?Tiend>. 

The  owner  of  the  two  horses  lo;,jied       the  camp  farm  has  taken  them 
back  to  Phila. 

Mr,  Eurbage  gives  camp  whole  field  ,  or  about  5^0  quarts  of 
strawberries  for  the  pickingr  Cooking  school  picked  about  12^ 
quarts  in  morning/  About  IS  campars  C  including  Mrs.  Ahems  ) 
responded  to  the  offer  and  piclcod  another  1  00  quarts  after  dinner. 
At  least  two  or  three  hundred  quarts  went  ^0  waste.  la  this  ^hai^camp 
wWtoa  ioktd  the  Service  Comittee.fo  r  a  larger  food  budget  ? 

-The  lifers  playing  bal  1  with  the  wobblies,  at  the  same  time,  lost. 

-Ivan  Moore  visited      his  brother,  Nelson,  with  his  M  other  and 
family,'  re'tu^Tiing  fffom  several  months  of  orange-picking  In  Horida. 

Prl.  June  •      ^      ^, .  i. 

-33bl  Thompson,  Birling  Gamble,  &  others  get  a  mild  sun  stroKO. 
-Mrs.  Neher  and  Jim  Whitehead's  mother,  Mrs.       C.  Erickson,  arrive 
from  New  York  and  Washington,  for  the  week-end. 
-  Henry  Ahrens  returns  from  Sallsbuiy  hospital,  recovered  from 

pneumonia.    His  mother,  a  trained  nurse  in  Long  Island,  offered  to 
help  v/ith  nursing  in  the  Salisbury  Hospital,  but  vms  turned  down 
because  only  Mary land- trained  nurses  could  be  U3ed. 
-Men  work  in  the  swamp,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  and  then 

are  heard  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  singing  hymns  of  praise  1 
-Who  started  the  romor  that  Robbie's  crew  was  taking  it  easyt  Your 
roving  reporter  found  them  working  steadily,  even  in  the  most  un- 
bearable weather. 
-Howard  Elkinton  speaks  to  two  groups.    Reporting  on  his  visits  to 
Coshocton  &  Washington,  he  told  of  the  Leesville  Lake  side-camp, 
where  his  son  is  located,  and  suggested  that  the  AFSC  open  an 
artificial  limb  station  at  an  NYA  camp  near  there.    Then  he. spoke 
to  the  cooking  School  pre-war  foods  in  Fmnce-^  stressing  how  the 
peasants  who  prepared  foods  vor;-  econo'nically  are  probably  suffering 
least  from  the  wartime  shortages. 
■    -Betsy  Freeman,  speaking  on  the  Italians,  for  the  second  in  a  series  of 
national  interpretations,  sponsored  by  the  international  relations 
seminar,  says  misconceptions  about  that  country  are  common,  Italy 
is  about  the  size  of  California,  but  has  a  population  of  W  million, 
about  that  of  France.     Isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Alps, 
Italy  was  but  a  number  of  city-states,  until  it  was  united  7O  yoars 
ago.    Although  Italy  is  99^  Catholic,  the  Vatican  is  strictly  limited 
by  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Fascist  state.    About  half  the 
population  is  agricultural,  especially  in  Sicily  &  the  South,  where 
a  few  own  all  the  land,  and  which  is  considerably  dif^'erent  from 
the  industrial  north.    Although  common  laborers  migrate  to  the 
U.  S.  in  largest  numbers,  Italy  has  many  more  artists  and  crafts- 
men than  we  see  in  the  new  world,    Italian  families  have  a  strong 
pride  about  the  work  they  are  fitted  to  do,    IJhiversity  students 
have  no  dormitories,  are  all  specialized  in  study,  and  include 
ver"-  few  women.     Italy's  progress  is  retarded  some  by  pride  in  its 
glorious  past.    They  are  proud  of  their  heritage  of  the  Roman  3npire. 
Anti-fascists  are  growing  at  present  because  of  th«  ha<we4  x>f  Qermany, 
the  fO'5d  shorterf^es,  and  the  df>3.pi«in/:  of  tha  wa.v. 
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Stan  Mnrphy,  Lev:  Taylor,  and  George 
Kingsley,  who  walked  out  froin  here  last 
October  in  protest  ajrainst  conscription 
■and  in  search  of  more'  si>^nificant  work, 
are  still  fasting  in  Danbury  prison,  t^l- 
though  force "fed  once  a  day,  according 
•to  latest  .reports  .  Georf,e  originji-lly  re- 
fused to  work,  and  joined  the  others  on 
the  tT,Telfth  day  of  their  fast. 

Thirty-eight  men  from  here  wired  At- 
torney General  Biddle  requesting  their 
release  fron  prison,  to  allov;  thorn  to 
follow  dictates  of  conscie-Licc .  An  answer 
received  frorr  Director  of  Prisons  virtu- 
ally said  nothing  doing. 

Rumor  hus  it  thc.t  our  throe  C.O.'s 
vrill  be  transferred  to  an  institution 
for  the  criminally  insane  in  Springfield, 
I'issouri..  All  arc  m'ged  to  protest  any 
such  action  to  Sclcctivo  Service  und  to 
the  Dcpartmont  of  Justice. 

Latest  news  says  that  S-tan,  Lev/,  and 
George  arc  force -fed  once  a  day,  but  arc 
weaker,  having  lost  r.uch  v;eight.  Also, 
the  Vfar  Rosisters  Lc!ag,uo  ■  has  resigned 
from  the  IISBRO  . .  ^  L^Tfc  metvjvj  -  f>AOf  p-our» 


— •■  C  <J -r  -  ft  a-rt  tr- 


J.  Gordon  Williams.,  Room ,415 

4  Stone  Street,  TIevr,,York,  Hew  York 
I  v/ish  to  contribute  •  :J       •      to  the 
succe-ss  of  the  Chicago  Conforonee. 

Name  •  _     

Address 


First  national  ..conference  of  CPS  men 
convenes  in  Chicago  April  l2  for  a  full 
\yeek'  of  consideration  of  problems  of 
th6se  who  .oppose  war  or  conscription. 
This  gathering  is  the  first  planned  by 
CPS  men  -t^^ens elves,,  without  sponsorsliip 
and-  "guidance"  .from,  organized  pacifist 
groups . 

Speakers  will  include  A.J.  Muste  and 
}3ayard  Rustin  of  the  FOR,  Dr.  Thomas  of 
the  VffiL,  Bob  Brooks  of  .Legal  Aid  for  COs, 
Maynard  Krueger  .;of  Socialist  Party,  and 
others  not  yet  e'er  tain.  Most  active  in 
promoting  tliis  national  get-together  is 
Philip  Isely,  ex-Cascade  Locks,  who  came 
East  to  attend  the  United  Pacifist  Con- 
fer once  and  to  work  vdth  Rex  Corfraan  and 
other  CPS  men  stationed  in  IIYC  and  in 
nearby  ctjnps  . 

Topics  for  discussion  will  be  the  de- 
veloping of  adequate  training  programs, 
opportunities  for.  greater  service,  atti- 
tudes toward  conscription,  v/aging  peace 
now,  and  inter -camp  organization. 

CPS  men,  non-rcgistrunts,  filers  of 
form  47  'will  sit  dovm  together  for  an 
entire  v/eck  with  the  greater  leisure  and 
intensity  than  found  at  the  usual-  v/eck- 
end  pacifist  conference i 

Pacifists , out  in  the  world  are  asked 
to  contribute,  using  the  coupon  at  left. 
Conference  reports  ".vUl  be  sent.  Non- 
CPSers  should  sent  in  their  ^^1 .00  now. 
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The  46th  child  in  tho  vast  CPS  family  is  zne  yoar  old  this  woak  aid  vra 
owe  it  to  our  parents  to  tako  stock  of  \i4iat  we  have  done  this  past  yoar  to 
justify  their  spending  thousands  of  dollars  keoping  an  a-rorage  of  150  nen 
a  day  doing  vork  of  "mtioml  importanco. " 

Trying  to  soloct  tte  ;nost  important  piece  of  vrork  during  tYs  past  year 
is  a  hard  job.    Evaluating  some  of  the  acooirolislim^^jpnly  adds  confusion 
to  an  already  perplexed  situation.  ' 

Vfis  it  the  nillions  of  treos  that  were  planted,  transplanted,  weeded  on 
hands  and  loiees,  picked  and  sent  out  to.  play  their  silent  role  in  the  battle 
against  soil  erosion,  and  also  to  help  replenish  the  country's  rapidly  vanish- 
ing timber  supply?    VJtig.  it  tho  tLnbor  v/ork  that  vjas  done  last  wintor,  when 
nany  acres,  a  stato  owned  forest  v;oro  cloared  of  fire  hazards  and  soft  and  de- 
ceased trees  so  that  better  and  stronger  stands  of  ti:,ibcr  migit  flourish? 

it  tie  countless  varieties  of  grasses  that  have  been  carofijllv  and 
patiently  coased  along  with  hoe  and  shovel  so  th&t  thoy  nay  beautify  sornc 
barren  ground,  or  perhaps,  to  rescue  sol-tc  far-.ior  whoso  ground  has  booono 
oroploss? 

ms  it  the  nany  construction  projects  that  have  been  co-pletsd?  The 
bridges  that  ^.-oro  built,  tho  drain  ditches  that  wore  dug,  tho  barns  and 
houses  that  have  been  renovated?    "ifxs  it  tho  construction  of  tho  dike  that 
now  saves  nearby  farns  and  tlio  village  of  Big  Plats  from  the  wild  rushes  of 
tho  spring  flood  vaters? 

All  of  the  aboTO  are  results  of  the  wrk  project,  tho  roal  reason  for 
the  existence  of  tiie  carp.    And  one  wonders  if  our  parents— tho  AFSC  and  tho 
IJS3R0— are  satisfied  with  the  achieveiTients .    Of  course,  it  doesn't  take  . 
super  mind  to  reason  that  any  or  all  of  tho  above  could  Iiavo  been  achicvud 
by  any  group  of  mon  or  boys  mth  strong  backs. 

But  porhaps,  tho  yoar's  box  scoro  can't  bo  added  up  hy  the  hits  and  rr.;-^ 
.scored  on  work  project,    Porhapa  the  important  thing  is  wliat  happened  roc',  •''ly 
■to  tho  men  who  have  livod  in  CPS  46  community.    To  havo  150  iien "".ith  o:^ 

individual  diffcronoos  got  along  ivith  a  minimum  of  friction  is  a  fja+  vrr'rh" 

noting. 

Perhaps,  as  this  inventory  comes  to  an  end,  tho  most  important  entry  on 
the  scroll  of  timo  will  bo  what  two  3ig  Plats  ca.-ipors  decided  to  do  while  on 
thoir  hands  and  Icnccs  in  the  ;7ced  patch. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  WOODED  HILL 

Throughout  the  world  the  blood  runs  deep,  bs  bombs  rsin  dovm  and  shells  explode, 

The  heart  softens,  hardens,  grows  cold  es  each  nev;  horror  unfolds.     Time  loses  tense i 

yesterday  and  tomorrow  merge  in  hopeless  today.    Feor,  snger,  despair  consume  this 

little  v.'orld.    Even  love  is  rr.  tioned  novfedi  vs  Yet  the  hills  endure,  the  sky 

erohes  blue  above  the  snow,  yi-^ter  tumbles  over  rock,  mc-.king  music  as  it  goes.  Over- 
head, geese  flv  in  echelon,  end  deer  bound  through  the  underbrush,  their  tails  white 
semeohorcs  Like  monle  sap,  life  rises — as  it  fulls, 

YOU  mi  PRE  NOT  ^TORTH  YOUR  S"  LT 

Time  ond  again  men  returning  from  furlough  report  that  such  and  such  c  pacifist  is 
disappointod  in  C,  P.  S,  rssignoes,  even  questions  their  sincerity. 

There  are  sevcrel  possible  Bnsvjers  to  such  criticisms.    Men  moy  reply  thct  they  are 
disappointed  in  imny  p-ncifists  ou'sidu  of  C'.\mp.     It  is  eosy  for  a  person  en.ioying 
the  co^nforts  of  home,  the  companionship  of  f^iily,  the  sctisf notion  of  purposeful 
work  to  criticizo  a  fsllovr  conscientious  objector  who  is  performing  tnsks  of  quest- 
ion.'.-ble  importcnco  in      l-bor  ciap,    ll&ny  arem-chai  r  p,..,cif  is  ts ,  whose  lofty  ideals 
L.re  not  being  fulfilled  by  C.  P,  S,  mjn,  thems^jlves  hrva  done  nothing  to  merit  re- 
spect.   They  soft  pedr.l  their  conscientious  objection  except  in  the  soourit'y  of 
church  or  meeting;  they  contribute  no  time  to  thj  ceuso  r.'hich  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve, ^nd  s%lva  thoir  cousoicncos  by  donating  to  pacifist  org?mizotions ,  an  act 
■'."hich  they  bjliove  entitles  thorn  to  tho  position  of  ringside"  critics. 

Another  retort  v;ould  bo  thf.t  only  thosc  vriio  h:.vQ  lived  in  o  C.F.S,  ccmp  for  months 
tiro  entitled  to  criticizo,  since  no  outsider,  hov/ovjr  k:on  en  obsorvcr,  con  under- 
st'^nd  the  plight  of  tho  CO.  in  csmp. 

But  that,  too,  is  v  glib  res-oonso.     Perhaps  c  bettor  answer  may  be  secured  by  morns 
of  rnclogy,    A  football  team,   -t  first  a  conglomeration  of  men,  becomes  an  entity, 
is  infused  with  spirit  boconco  it  has  an  objoctivo,      definite  purpose,  Booouse 
the  playors  have  „  goal,  they  forgat  thoir  diffcroncos,  sacrifice  for  tho  teem, 
may  completely  change  their  mode  of  living,     '  volunteer  v/ork  crap  develops  along 
tho  sruiie  linej     e  he  tor  ogcnoous  group  b.comos  homogeneous  bocauso  tharo  is  unifying 
purpose,    Tho  m^^mbors  have  an  oaprit  do  corps  because  they  .  ro  able  to  put  their 
id«aliam  to  work.     They  willini.ly  sponH"  long"~ho\irs  at  h' rd  tasks,  conquer  disoourogc- 
mcnt,  forget  thensolvos  boccuso  they  cm  measure  progroES  tov.'ard  a  goal. 

Unlike  m.ambors  of  ■    football  squ.d  or  a  Fri.nds  v/ork  camp,  C.  P.  £>.  men  arc  not 
volunteers — -they  cro  dr':ftocs.    Volunteer  ism  and  conscription  will  not  mix.  To 
exhort  -n  assignee  to  forgot  that  he  is  l...borinf^  under  compulsion  and  protend  he 
v.-antS     to  do  that  vrork  anyhow  is  likj  t-lling  a  child  that  he  will  bo  v/iiippod  if 
ho  doesn't  mow  tho  li.wn,  but  that  he  ahould  w„nt  to  do  the  work  in  tho  first  pl^oo.- 
Tho  F.varage  camper  might  listen  to  such  f.  dmonitions  if  ho  could  see  any  purpose  in 
what  he  is  doing,  but  often  he  cfiniaot.    Most  C.O's.  cntorod  c-mp  with  an  idealism 
vfhich  they  desired  to  omplo"-;  so  far  they  h.vo  not  boon  ,blc  to  trnnslcte  their 
hopes  into  deeds. 

Tho  resultant  frustration  should  not  inspir..  criticism  on  the  part  of  "outside" 
pcoifists,    Derogc  tory  stat  .'monts  arousj  bittornoss  on  both  sides  of  tho  CO. 
fence  and  contributo  nothing  to  tho  solution  of  a  vexing  problcmi    How  to  sacure 
purposeful  work  for  CP.S.  iaan. 


,  ^\  N  E      S    A  N  D    V  I  E  Vf  S 

C.  P.  S.  Crnp  -;;46,  Di.:  Flr.ts,  N.  Y.       .  5Apri^.,  ]?4? 

TO  FARM  OR  HOT  TO  ^ViRi: 

-.Vith  tho  eppr-;.':.ch  -f  the  planting  socscn,  c-.np;rs  rcclizo  th&*;  Sclocti-^v  <;or"-ioo  may 
seen  request  nr  dcmnnd  thr  t  C.O.'s  do  fr.rn  wrrk.     Tc  prcpiru  r.n.  \  r>  niku  u;- hurried 
docisicns.  the  pr?blcn  v/rs  discussed  rrth^r  fullj;-  at  the  1' st  crnp  incctin^. 

These  whc  pcrticip'  tod  ^:ncrt.,lly  roc-^(:nizGd  th.  t  c  fr-d  crisic  Is  ct  hrrd;  thot  C. 
O's  night  plf,.y  sono  pr,rt  in  rcliavir.g  the  situr  ti'-n;  thr  t  it  ni^at  be  the  expedient 
thing  fvT  G,  P.  S,  ncn  te  volunteer  fnr  fern  v/ork.     It  v,ts  vise  printed  out  thrt 
since  r.rny  needs  v;ill  be  net  regardless,  cry  f-od  produced  by  C.O^'s  v.lll  be  f^-r 
Civilicn  use . 

The  grcrt  r.iojcrity  of  thfso  priscnt,  hcv/evor,  cxpreES.'d  ^pp.-siti-n  to  the  proposed 
plon  tc  send  ncn  cn  fnnis,  ^/ith  tho  noncy  they  cc.rned  to  b„  "fr.-zen"  for  tho  dura- 
tion.   Ancng  tho  obj-otions  roisod  are  these  listed  bolov;. 

For  the  govcrni'.ient  to  c  or.seript  non  end  hire  thin  out  tc  privr-te  prrtics  on  o  nc- 
rcy  be  sis  v/ould  bo  oonpleto  rogii-.ic-.t-.tionj  n-^roover,  "tho  C.O.'s  v;ho  v:culd  bo  doing 
conpulsory  Icbcr  for  priv  to  onployors  would  ostrblish  dOingcr'^us  prccGdc::t  that 
r/culd  have  o,  tendency  tc  doorccse  the  prevr.ilir.g  wage  sorloaf  cny  future  period." 
Also  if  C.P.S,  ncn  cro  c.llod  up-;?,  t-  d-  ft.rn  lr.bor  they  ricy  Ictcr  be  ordored  to 

opcrr.to  ^:.ny  industry  considered  cssonti:!  Even  if  the  funds  corned  ore  to  be 

frc'zon  for  tho  durction,  C.O.'s  would,  in  effoct,  be  lending  ncncy  to  the  governnont. 
"FroGzing"  is  n  noro  bookkeeping  dovico,  cor.ipletely  ncuningloss  in  c,  totclitcrian 
ocon'^ny,    /.ctuclly,  such  funds  could  be  used  for  prosecuting  tho  T;cr  or  for  ncin- 
tcining  the  pes t-^/or  nilitcry  crgroiizntior..     Those  who  object  to  buying  wcy  bonds 
should  rcgc.rd  tho  present  farn  i?r opos iti'-.n  r<s  r  sLnilor  contribution  to  thu  wr.r 

effort  The  grcctost  v;  luo  of  C.F.S.  hos  boon  the  experience  gained  through 

conp  life;  thc.t  vr-uld  bo  lost  if  non  wore  cssigncd  tc  individur.  1  frms  ..Any 

C.  0.  doing  fcTTT. -.vcrk  is  takin^.  tho  piece  of  r.  l;.,borcr  who  hrs  been  inducted  into 
tho  arny;  in  other  words,  the  noro  C.O.'s  v/ho  agree  tc  d  o  f  orn  work,  the  norc  ncn 
the  amy  vfill  tokc. . , . .  .C  .F.S .  raen  should  not  be  cfjllod  upon  to  incrccsc  the  food 
supply,  when  tho  govorrjicnt  not  or.ly  is  usin;^  expf^rtod  food  cs  c  pcliticol  v/ccpon, 

but  is  refusing  to  food  nillions   -f  storving  Europcnns  By  estrblishing  th-^us- 

cnds  ■•:-f  individu'.  1  dotachod  sorvic;  "projocts",  thj  proposed  plon  v,-ould  prevent  ony 
suporvision  by  the  Fricrds,  Monr'^nitos,  Brothrc:--  or  father  pc.cifist  orgcnizctions , 
Individuals  cn  fnrn  cssi;;nracnts  riight  v/oll  be  exploited  by  their  cnploycrs  or  bo- 
cone  tho  viotins  jf  coruiunity  hostility. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tho  discussio;-,  it  wr  s  decided  t'^  cc.duct  c  poll  in  order  thct 
every  r.inn  in  cinp  r.ight  ro;_istor  his  opinior  .    Que sticn:-.-:; ires  hove  been  distributed 
ond  the  results  v/ill  bo  rro-.ouncod  this  week.    A  possible  indicr.  ticn  of  tho  trend  of 
opinion  nr.y  be  found  in  the  feet  the. t  so  fnr  (.•nly  four  ncn  cut  of  152  hove  volunteer 
ed  for  f am  v/ork  under  the  preso.it  plan  of  Selective  Service . 

'itMlT  A  BLUEPRINTt 


> 
\ 

One  of  tho  project  crov/s  rocer.tly  discussed  tho  poss ibilit^r  of  tho  Friei'.ds  osin^^ 
frrnlr.nd  r.nd  putting  C^F.S,  no:i  to  work  [rov^in..  food.    /,  crow  nonbor,  onthusiastic       k)  <^ 
about  the  idea,  has  wrkod    cut  f:j.irly  conpleto  dotoils  f -r  such  a  project,  sccur-  ~- 
in_  tho  assistc.r:cc  rf  several  of  the  oxporienced  famors  in  car^p.    Blueprints  sub-  ' 
.vdttod  on  request.  0,0^---^- ,f 

"U^roER      C-OVERmXHT  YiTIICH  BiPRISONS    NY  UI'JUSTLY,  T-IE  TRUE  FUGS  FOR      JUST  M'.N  IS 
ALSO  L  FRISOIJ."— Thrroau 


Frank  Olr.stood's  nost  recent  cpprcis'.  1  rf  G.P.3.  has  boor,  the  subjoct  of  nuch 
-roise.    Since  Stin    Lou         Gr^rgo  -  ro  riuoh  in  our  nir.ds  those  dcys,  one  pert  --f  tho 


tios  develop,  despite  the  obstecles.    is  men  vrork  side  by  side,  touch  elbov:s 
ft  irxt-ltime,  exchan^Q  ideas  in  bull  sessions,  and  share  the  coranion  ;;^riGfs,  subtle 
Lu-  is  dsvelop.    V.'ithout  knowing  it,  perhc. ps  not  desiring  'it,  one  iiu.n  opens  his 
jOM't  to  enothor. 

Th-:  time  comes  for  pcrtinf,,  £.nd  with  it  the  reelizetion    thrt  paths  which  have  run 
parallel  for  £  short  while  ere  diver^^ing,  perfeps  never  to  cross  rgcin.     It  is  then 
th.  t  one  men  reelizes  thct  this  fellow  is  his  friends,  thr  t  throu^.h  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ho  will  be  indebted  to  this  mm  for  c  nev/  thou[ht,  a  better  understand-' 
inj:  ,  r  more  tolerant  point  of  view. 

SE'.RIir.  RESPCNSIEILITY,  OR  C.P.S.  vs  Vf.F./.« 

Judging  from  their  remrrks,  the  project  superintendent  end  his  foremen  htve  little 
rorpoct  for  the  industry  of  the  average  camper.     In  feet,  government  men  constantly 
crxtioize  our  attitude  toward  the  work  program,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  speck  a  word 
of  commend!; tion. 

Tn  sono  or.ses,  the  superintendent's  accusctions  ere  well  foundeds  any  large  group 
has  its  share  of  goldbrickers ,  .g'.-in,  a  numbur  of  man  find  it  impossible  to  force 
cn  "n-Lorest  in  their  trsks,  for  they  have    not  mcstored  the  t  rt  of  self -discipline. 

But  m- ny  campers  do  sub-stt.ndc.rd  vrork  simply  because  they  question  the  project  sup- 
er intonicnt '  s  ability  to  manege  the  nursery  program.    They         muster  no  enthusiasm 
for  an  assignmunt  which  is  pt. -gently  mado-v/ork,  nor  can  they  cooper' te  with  ;.n  ex- 
ecutive who  rarely  uses  machinery  when  human  labor  can  be  employed.     They  believe 
that  the  project  super intendont  makes  plans  on  a  day  to  'day  basis,  th:  t  ho  has  draft 
ed  iio  l^lueprint,  hcs  no  purticuli. r  goal. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  week?  have  further  undermined  v;ork  morale,  and  m  de  add- 
ition: 1  converts  to  the  belief  that  the  entire  Big  Flats  project  is  of  doubtful 
importance.    Men  v^ere  led  to  bulii,-vo  that  they  would  bo  occupied  until  J'^lj  1  lift- 
ing millions  upon  millions  of  trees  for  rof orestutionj    Had  not  tho  project  super- 
intendent ccncollod  furlough  bet.  con  April  1  o.nd  July  1  T-.'ith  the  cxpla.nction  thr  t 
'.11  hinds  must  bo  on  deol":  durin,^  thct  period?    Yet  by  April  15  work  oroT,'s  had 
lifted  oven* tree  on  order;  v.hethor  cdditiond  large  orders  v/ill  be  placed  at  this 
lite  dcte  seems  dobataulo. 

T'hG  project  superintendent  hc.s  not  removed  the  furlough  ben,  yot  ho  directs  an 
entire  crew  to  turn  oomont  b.cgs,     Iroady  thr--.dbaro  because  of  frequent  handling 
by  men  :vho  must  be  kept  busy  at'cll  costs.     Lumber  h:  s  been  stroked,  ro-st.'.-.cked, 
..ort:!d,  re-sorted,  moved,  re-moved  so  often  th.  t  tho  bo  rds  ere  in  d,:.nger  of  splir.t- 
■-ring , 

Th:,  project  superintendent  set  some  fifty  ccmp'.^rs  tt  tidying  up  c  drc  im-go  ditch — 
job  v.'-hiah  could  h^vo  been  completed  in  ;.  sho'rt  time  by  throe  or  four  men.  Hours 
1  tor,  tho  forom^.n  arrived  on  the  scene  £.nd  learned  for  thj  f  irst  time  that  throe 
Grav.-s  had  be.jn  assigned  r.'here  only  oni  v;:,s  intend.jd;  he  scurried  ev.fay  to  find  odd 
jobf  for  as  many  men  cs  possiblo.    L.  t-r  th  t  s:mc  foremrn  \r:\s  indignant  v^hen  he 
found  several  assignees  grouped  about  :  fire  discussing  politics  end  rjligion. 

Such  episodes  tond^' to  offset  pep  t*.  Iks  by  the  project  superintendent,  lectures  by 
Soil  Conservation  experts,  ..nd  movies  shovm  by  Cornell  professors. 

CHICAGO  


The  Social  Action  group  disp.  tchcd  a  toL^^T.  m  sur^  jstin^  th:  t  the  Chica  go  conferonoe 
bo  postponed  until  cfter  the  HS3R0-SS  conEulti  tion.    Meiab..rs  do  not  expect  tangible 
results  from  the  consult.,  tion,  out  they  will  r.T;,it  its  outcome  before  deciding  on 
any  course  of  ootion. 


-.■5 
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f  ^\  H  E  7f  S    A.  IT  D     VIE  its    "  ' 

;PS  Canp  .746,  ^ig  Flats,  :i.Y.  r»y  3,  1343 

Om  Heaxlng  ^^]h»  'jup.  or  ncll  rrom  Llbrsry 

Simet  ^>oneath  tli«  thinking  mind, 
Soor«t  la  tilt  8toiai*ch»«  roof, 
Ilorw  thoG«  bftBglng  ■b»lli  iuduo*  .     .;  » 

Cosy  i^vtth  of  gaatrio  juioo* 

—David  Iddgley  ^l*rk 

I  -.twiT  10  v/}iy 

Thii  lotter  wfts  recently  r«o«ived  by  a  carbon    '*You  will  p  robi*bly  -.ronder        I  Am  v^rlt- 
Ing  yourffcor  all  that*  nonthfl,   Birt  fjver  sine*  I  loamod  timt  ^-ou  .mr«  «.  ooiiacieatioua 
objaotor,  I  hav*  waated  to  ask  why  you  refuse  to  fl^t.        husband  v/ai  a  veteraa  of  tlT» 
last  "'ar,  and  I  loave  limyB  thought  that  Vie  'tas  right.    .io\7over,  I  respeat  you  very  incli, 
and  what  you  Iwve  done  ha«  troubled         I  bppe  ;ou  doa*t  tliiak  tliat  I  aa  trying  to  pry 
iato  yo<.ir  affairs,  but  I  ^Toi't  I'.ave  peace  of  nind  uatil  I  !3iovf  the  roasoas  for  your  stand*" 

The  reply  to  the  letter  above  follov/ai  'lo,  you  we  lot  pryi  ig  into  my  .jorsonKl  affairs i 
oa  t\-j»  contrary,  aa  fri«md  jou.  a^  o  entitled  to  Iciow.vriiy  I  have  a*jt  la^elf  against  tiie 
:naJority  by  rofualr.g  to  bear  arms.  ,  , 

'ro  aaalyg*  a  deejMseated  coiwlotion  Is  difficult,  esoeolally  ./Iiea  thfrt  oonviotioa  steaui 
from  the  anotion  ;xa  v;ell  as  fton  the  Itrtellect.   For  I  nust  ooiifess  that  vjith  ryt  ooa<»  _ 
sdcmtious  objection  is  lt<r;",oly  intuitive.  Is  m.  alnost  i-.iatinotlve  recognition  tliat 
certain  acts  su'e  sarong  ajid  thl4:  thoy  ruot  be  oppo^sed*    Hiia  lalieront  opijositioa  to  \/ar 
nay  be  basic,  but  there  are  other,  and  nore  oasily  defl  aed,ron.soi-ia  to  consider. 

Since  vou  are  a  very  rellgiOTUi  personal  hardly  nood  to  :^oli^t  out  that  Glirlsttiuaity  <*nd 
rmr  a^re  at  ojCposlli  pol©«»   There  we  couiitlooe  Biblical  iuotatioxui  to  p  rove  that  Josns* 
OTitire  life  -/as  a  refutation  of  tho       >d  for  ilvaical  violence,    Tne  "Cliristiaa"  vdio 
aondones  -"str  can  find  .Tow  Testajneiit  autliorlty  only  by  ror.avlag  a  ataterseut  from  its  con- 
text, for  the  liieseapaTile  fact  is  tl*iat  tlie  teacliinge      ^esua  axe  tlie  first  prinoijles 
of  padflsn. 

Early  Christlaas,  moreover,  actually  follo\ved  t\io  iujuaotion  to  love  tiieir  oniwni«s,  but 
te  bow  the  knee  to  Qod  alone,    ilke  ^^ssus,  ovory  oarly  Cliristiaa  /a«  a  consoiontlous  ob- 
jector to  AOEma  rdlltarisin.    The  Church  \n-.»  a  ^oatl;etlc  pacifist  minority  ia  the  liddst  of 
a  powerful,  arrogant,  rilitant  state,  yet  It  .ms  Cluriatlaaity  vfhich  survived  AOnaa  im- 
periillsH,   Love  trlunphed  over  hate,  noa-7lolo?io«  over  force,  ^    ,^     ,  . 

Just  as  ^  bslieye  that  there  can  be  but  one  God,  and  thut  Jehovah,  Jusus,  Buddha,  d^llah  ; 
or  the  Sreat  nplrlt  are  but  crude  or  refined  conceptions  of  tlie  same  Ileing,  so  1  believe 
that  thora  can  be  but  one  liuraokiud,  r^nd  that  tlie  Germans,  Japanese,  Itall»a«  aad  other 
peoplet  are  but  conceptions  of  aa  indivisible  vdiole,    I  am  as  ruoh  coaouraed  with  the  vsel- 
fare  of  the  Italians  aa  .vith  the  vjslfare  of  tlie  >,roricans,  and  1  have  as  •  .ucl\  love  for 
kthe  aomaiis  ^s     have  for  tl.a  poodle  of  try  ooa.iunity,    Ueoause  i  believe  ia  tho  asseatlal 
^unlty  of  nanklnd,  I  cfm  no  :nore  tolorate  tlie  Idoa  of  Idllivig  a  Jupaacso  tl.aa  of  'dllinjj 
ny  own  friend,  ^ 

For  tvTO  thousand  ;^^ari  or  r.ore,  slavery  .as  rocogni^ed  as  boidi  lagal  ajd  ooral,   Good  ^ 
"Clurlotlana"  'lot  only  o-nrwd  slaves  but  dofondod  th«  practice,   juoting  scripturos  to  ';ut-  ^ 
tress  their  argunonts,    T ■  en  a  minority,  a  body  of  consoientio:s  objootora,  rofiised  to  -i^ 


>j  B     H  U  E  Y«  S    A  N  D    V  I  E  V*  S  j    R    i  ^"ILH 


C.P.S.  c'emp  ^v46,  B%  Fists,  N.Y.  ^  1  Mey  12,  1943 

Df.y  of  Mourning; 


The  seventeen  assignees  destined  for  Sen  Dimas  end  Elkton  vrere  hcrdly  aboard  the 
train  when  word  was  received  that  a  oF-rloed  of  men  was  to  be  sent  from  Big  Flats 
to  I'iilliston^  North  Drkoto  e  week  from  the  dote  of  the  onnounoement. 

The  next  evening,  I.iay  4,  the  Icrgest  or  np  meeting  on  reoord  convened  to  consider 
the  trfnsfer.     Those  present  ware  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed "shipment",  bec.us  e  it  involved  the  transfer  of  n  large  number  of  men  on  ex- 
tremely short  notice,  since  no      rticul'^r  re<^son  for  the  shift  hcd  been  offered, 
"nd  bocpuse  in  o  pr.cifist  community  it  should  be  considered  wrong  to  force  men  to 
move.     It  WPS  rlso  observed  that  the  order  rpporrod  to  bo  contrrry  to  ^FSC  policy, 
?nd  thpt  Selective  Service  wcs  exerting  undue  pressure  on  the  Friends. 

The  assistant  director  stctod  that  the  men  would,  of  necessity,  bo  trrnsferred  on 
the  specified  d'?te,  'nd  pointed  out  that  crmp  meeting  hrd  three  possible  choices; 
to  set  up  its  own  system  of  selecting  the  mjn,  to  n;  me  c  committee  to  rid  the  dir» 
ector  in  -r-rking  selections,  or  to  refuse  to  rcoept  the  responsibility. 

Assignees  seemed  untied  in  the  belief  thrt  further  inform*  tion  w-.  s  nccess'ry  before 
c  mp  meeting  could  ro» oh  r  decision.  With  only  three  dissenting  voices,  it  wrs  vo- 
ted to  telegrrph  AFSC,  rskim.  the  re-;  son  for  the  urgency  of  the  transfer,  inquiring 
why  nevif  assignees  v/„re  not  sent  to  Viilliston,  rcther  then  Big  Fl'"  ts  mer  who  had  be- 
oomo  estcblishod  in  camp,  asking  if  r.ll  C.P.S.  men  in  camps  vfcre  to  be  moved  Yiost, 
f  nd  expressing  opposition  to  conscription  v/ithin  thj  CPS  system. 

The  rsply  from  AFSC  wcs  not  convincing  to  r  It rgc  soction  of  the  ccmp,  yet  men  were 
mide  to  undsrstrnd  thtt  S3  of  their  number  would  be  tr'nsferr:;d  despite  opposition. 
Crmp  meeting  then  voted  to  le^vc  selection  in  the  hcnds  of  the  director.  Apparent- 
ly it  w' s  not  rn  unwillingness  to  -rssumo  responsibility  which  prompted  the  decision, 
but  t  fcjling  thr.t  tssif.ncos  m.'^y  h'?ve  rocopted  conscription  in  coming  to  CPS,  but 
that  they  had  not  cgrced  to  conscript  one  rnothir. 

The  director  ? sked  cll  men  desiring  to  romf in  ^t  Big  Fl'ts  to  submit  written  rcrsons 
end  most  of  the  cmpcrs  r  .  spondcd.     In  compiling  th^  list  of  men  to  be  sent  Vjost, 
the  dir-'ctor  took  mrny  f?  ctors  into  consider- tion,  inoludinf  iTritrl  strtus,  fcmily 
problems,  application  for  4F  rool<:  s s  if  ic  t ion ,  <■  nd  probfbility  of  tr':  nsfer  to  such 
units  rs  the  Ara,.s,  low;   pro;ioct.    He  ^Iso  endetvorcd  to  preserve  the  School  of  Mon- 
Violence  by  m'  king  it  popsiblc  for  those  enrollr;d  to  r-jnfin  in  Tlig  Flrts,    After  the 
list  of  selectees  w^ s  rnnounocd,  r  numbjr  of  substitutions  wjre  made  rs  additional 
porsohrl  problems  ocrne  to  li{.ht» 

On  Mcy  10,  thirty-three  men  loft  for  North  Drkota, 

^itf    Itt^c     4ti(<     if:^  4r!(<  ,f* 


The  Se-lootive  Service  order  struck  th^  c;mp  like  r  bombshell*    After  the  initir  1 
stupefaction  hrd  d  is;  ppe<.  red ,  :  nd  m^cr  -"t  the  cdministrr  tion  hrd  soncv.'hrt  subsided, 
v:en  moved  rbout  in  i  drze,  uncble  to  comprehend  that  the  o.mp  h''d  been  v/recked.  Mor- 
ale srgged  to  r  record  low.    There  crme  r  ru' lizs  tion  thrt  tenure  in  r  C.P.S.  ccmp 
is  completely  insecure,  th' t  't  my  moment    n  order  from  S.S.  mry  close  the  camp  or 
move  it  (.cross  the  continent;  th' t  't  best,  individu- 1  c  m,  ers  will  be  shipped  out 
as  f>  st  as  others  are  shipped  in. 

"■(ith  the  rcrlizrtion  of  the  futility  of  my  pi mning,  QTiy  the  reminder  th-.  t  CPS  men 
-re  conscripts,  th't  SS,  fir  from  relaxing  its  control  of  the  CO.,  has  strengthen- 
ed it.    Men  were  'g'  in  re:ninded  th't  the  director  w  s  "put  on  the  spot",  f-nd  forced 


'^^                             NSWS    AND    VISITS  PT^lP^^'"' 
C.P.S.  Ca.p  ,H6.  Big  Flats.  N.Y.  tZ  (  ^7,  1943 

"^'^^J^ill^SlLJinLJl^llS.^*      Vfiiai  Sff.  Pincher  decjided  last  week  trat  ie  wonld 
relinquish  the  task  of  wrif  ..^  "News  and  Views",  this  depart Lntlost  on    of  ti  e 
most  tainted  writers  in  CPS.    To  ^oe  responaibi;  for  the^e.^lar  writinTof  a 
oamp  sum-mry  of  this  type  takes  a  lot  of  tin.  which  otherm  e  could  be  used  to  a 

Pii:h::r  ^'-^        ^-^^^  leisure^r:/:,.^ 

^Teek  after  Yioek,  3.3.  ^npcd  out  articles  t.iat  were  'gems'  -  he  met  doadUnes 
us  few  writers  do,  and  imny  hours  of  his  personal  tine  wera  spent  in  producin"  t-ie 
"■lews  and  Viovjs",  r-  t  - 

E.B.  Fincher  not  only  is  an  outstanding:  writer,  but  ho  ms  tno  rare  gift  of 
ein.^  able  to  get  closo  to  people,  comprehend  vhat  they  a  re  thinking,  feel  their 
pulse,  so  to  speak,  and  then  record  vividly  his  findings.    He  was  more  than  a 
vritor  and  a  reporter;  he  was  an  interpreter...  and  interpreters  alvva^^s  tread  on 
thin  lao. 

^        '^e  can  well  imagine  the  concern  some  of  his  articles  caused  CPS  officialdom, 
out  that  was  because  attempted  to  be  honest  and  to  record  honestL.-  what  men 

in  camp  were  saying,  doing,  and,  not  least  of  all,  tninking.    He  felt  that  was 
his  task,  his  obligation. 

Some  day,  when  CPS  camps  are  boarded  up  and  the  final  diapter  has  boon  writ- 
tan  about  the  noble  experiment,  the  musty  files  of  pacifis;.  vd  U  reveal  that  E.l. 
rincher's  "News  and  Views"  ca-.m)  closest  t.  painting  a  true  picture  of  life  in  CPS 
than  did  any  other  writings, 

.        It  is  a  great  loss  to  all  concerned  that  pressing  nfttters  mde  it  iip.possible 
J  or  E.      to  C'^tmue  as  camp  scri':.o  wb.jn  his  term  expired  last  week. 

As  for  us,  with  the  halp  of  others,  wo  also  will  try  to  record  fairly  and 
honestly  the  "news  and  views"  in  CPS  Cair^  46, 

^£L"i£ill^^P_PrPia3t  s      At  a  special  camp  .noeting  h-.ld  Ivfe-    25th.  the  following 
letter  7/-s  adopted  as  expressing  the  ipinijn^  of  the  ma.iority  of  men  attending,  on 
tne  problem  of  the  prop-ogod  government  camp.    Approxin.^tely  iso  men  signed  the  iot- 
tars  rolnp  to  the  National  Service  "oard  For  Keligious  Objectors  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  CoTtnittoe. 

"  Wo  are  concerned  as  over  tliat  if  the  provisi  ji  f^r  C.O.'s  in  tne  Selective 
Service  and  Trainin.:  Act  is  to  e  an  i  nportant  stop  forward  in  the  development  of 
JomDcratic  government,  C.O.'s  must  bo  recognized  in  fact  as  woll  as  in  law.  The 
.'.ivernment  ^/hich  conscripts  jmt  services  is  responsinle  f^r  our  full  supo  irt  ^•--'1 
for  the  support  of  those  who  are  vhoUy  dependent  up:n  us.  Until  this  responsib- 
ility has  be -an  assumed  wo  cannot  rest  easy  in  the  thought  that  freedom  of  consci- 
acj  really  exists  in  tjiis  country. 

"  The  opening  5f  a  government  camp  apoe.-irs  to    e  an   iirportant  step  in  this  ><■ 
direction,,  '-^t  the  ann ouno-omen t s  made  by  APSC  and  NSBRO  arc  nit  fully  cmvincin-  I 
m  this  respect,  and  wc  fcl  t'..at  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  folovring  statement^  O 

Those  who  nave  struggled  for  a  government  camp  for  themselves  und  others        ^0  \V 
-V   find  It  necessary  to  sacrifice  certain  of  the  privile.-os  of  more  friendly,  in-  Q 
^'.r-Tul  administration  vrich  .-.uve  characterized  the  APSC  C-irps,  in  order  to  coop-  ♦'^ 
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Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  7^0,  Big  Flats,  N.Y. 


0 


June,  8th,  1943 


Governmmt  Camp}         Reports  that  Selective  Service  and  -the  Anierican  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  both  have  indicated  tnat  the;;-  plan  to  "reas- 
3iCT"  so  called  ' troubleiT»kers '  to  the  proposed  government  camp  at  Ii/Jancos,  Col- 
orado has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  Dig  Flats. 

Yfliile  it  has  been  reliably  reported  that  Selective  Service  has  such 
plans  in  the  offing,  there  wsre  cn  ly  ranors  through  the  custon&ry  grapevine 
route  that  a  segment  of  the  aPSC  leadership  fij^vors  that  body  resorting  to  "con- 
scription within  conscription"  as  a  means  of  gettin;.-  rid  of  the  "bad  apples" 
in  Civilian  Public  Service. 

At  a  recent  muetini^,  campers  voted  unanimously  to  requost  the  AFSC  to 
stand  strongly  against  allowing  S.S.  to  transfer  CP. 3.  raon  to  the  government 
canp  against  thoir  wills. 

In  a  letter  to  Paul  Furnas,  the  meeting  stated  that  campers  "were  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  S.S.  not  use  any  such  method  to  wreak  discipline  on 
the  Chicago  Conference  luon,  cspocia  lly  after  the  Service  :loard  and  Coinmittee 
had  taken  such  u  stand  against  such  extra  discipline."    The  letter  also  pointed 
out  that  the  stand  so  far  taken  (by  AFSC)  on  the  mttjr  of  extra  discipline  (in 
opposing  it)  was  most  heartily  endorsed." 

A  cross  section  poll  of  nun  at  CPS  Camp  /j^46  indicated  that  the  major- 
ity- of  campers  felt  that  the  proposed  government  operated  canp  falls  far  short 
of  offering  anything  constructive  enough  to  warrant  a  change  from  the  present 
camps . 

The  nKn  interviewed  also  felt  t?iat  Vi/hat  the  government  didn't  say 
about  the  proposed  camp  was  hi":hly  significant.     They  pointed  out  that  nothing 
was  said  about  the  type  of  wrk  to  bo  done;  that  there  was  no  promise  of  grant- 
ing loaves  and  furloughs;  that  it  isn't  clear  if  those  who  go  to  a  government 
carrp  can  ever  transfer  be.  cl  to  a  religious  camp;  that  it  isn't  clear  if  now  men 
entering  CP.  S.  can  request  to  bo  assigned  to  the  govornmcnt  oampj  that  most  of 
the  important  details  appoared  to  be  Viidden  in  a  veil  of  secrecy. 

Added  to  that  was  the  r;.port  that  on  afficial  of  Selective  Service 
had  stated  that  most  of  the  raai  who  <Titor  tiic  government  camp  will  bo  in  jail 
within  three  months. 

'lany  of  these  campers  felt  that  the  least  S.S.  offioials  could  have 
done  was  to  launch  the  now  camp  v/ith  "clean  ::and3." 

To  some  observers  it  appeared  as  if  S.S.  was  doing  all  it  could  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  government  camp  and  thus  make  the  new  venture  a  "flop"  or  \ 
a  "3no-7;ay'»  trip  to  jail.  ^[[^ 

The  only  bright  liglit  on  the  otherwise  bleak  scene  was  the  report  "y"  -k. 

that  80  men  are  braving  the  obstacles,  tiiroats,  red-tape  <:.nd  prejudice  to  put  "i^ 
into  reality  the  government's  first  concrete  move  to  fully  recognize  conscient- 

ious  3bjectors  as  its  responsibility        financially  and  otherwise.  ••.  ? — ■ 

■•i/hether  or  not  "bad  applo.^"  from  all  ath^r  camps  will  be  duii^ed  into      v//-'',  '  '> 
the  government  barrell  at  lianc  os  is  left  to  bo  sc'jn.  j  '/ 
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C.P.S.  C&np  #  46,  Big  Flats,  N.Y. 


June  21,  1943 


To  Strike  if  roroedtl         Clim&xing  weeks  of  deliberations,  vtiich  included  the 

taking  of  two  polls,  the  circulating  of  questionnaires, 
and  the  holding  of  forums.  Big  Flats  Camp  iJeeting  last  week  went  on  record  to 
strike  if  campers  were  forced  to  do  farm  work  under  tho  plan  -wdiich  places  earn- 
ings in  a  frozen  fund  controlled  by  tho  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Tho  resolution,  as  passod,  stated  t'lat  there  v/as  no  attempt  to  coerce 
thoso  v/ho  woro  7/illing  to  accept  vwrk  on  farms  v/ithin  a  15  lailo  radius  of  camp 
on  project  timo  vdth  tho  fari-ncr  paying  the  prevailing  rate  to  the  project  supcr- 
intcndant  v/ho,  in  turn,  v/ill  send  it  to  tho  Treasury  Departaicnt.    It  v;as,  rather, 
an  cj5)res3ion  of  solidarity,  and  jneant  that  if  any  camper  v/ero  forced  to  take  a 
stand  on  his  convictions,  an  this  resulted  in  an  RTN  and  ATOL  and  finally  in  a 
jail  sentence,  all  other  men,  I'dth  like  convictions,  would  nupport  tho  mn  or 
men  who  woro  singled  out,  by  v/ithdrav/ing  their  services  from  the  v;ork  project. 

Host  of  tho  oan^icrs  folt  that  tho  issues  wore  clear  cut  and  that 
NSBRO  and  AFSC  should  support  to  the  utmost  tho  stand  taken  by  these  \Aio  refuse 
to  do  farm  work  under  the  present  conditiona. 


Only  seven  i.icn  in  canp  said  that  thoy  woro  vdlling  to  do  farmiverk 
if  tho  government  attempted  to  force  tho  issue. 

The  remainder  apparently  are  looking  for  militant  leadership  from 
NS3R0  and  AFSC  on  what  miglit  well  turn  out  to  bo  the  great  C.P.S.  "crisis." 


*  *  *  *  * 


TiHiat '  1 1  Happen??         Even  the  government  men  are  v;or'd.ng  like  bouvers  these  days 
as  viiispers  run  from  man  to  nan  that  fields,  barns  and  houses  must  be  in  tip  top 
shape  come  July  first.    Reason:     George  R.  Cruze,  head  of  tli.c  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  titualr  head  of  all  SCS  Projects 
in  C.P.S.,  might  visit  carap  early  noxt  month.    Tho  grapoviiie  also  has  it  that 
Paul  Furnas  of  the  AFSC  vdll  pay  Big  Flats  a  visit  the  sa:.io  ti.ic  Ilr.  Cruze  is 
here,    iliny  believe  a  mpmcntous  conference  is  in  the  offing  with  the  future  of 
C.P.S.  46  at  stake,    Car^  relationships  at  present,  however,  are  at  a  high  peak. 
Morale  is  nonnal,  production  is  as  z^od  as  can  '  c  expected,  and  the  ^vcrnment 
Eien  appear  satisfied, 

^* ---i' -yif  ^ 

Furlou^s  for  Yfostcrners:         Tho  39  men  who  vdll  entrain  for  Elkton,  jqogon, 
next  week  have  boon  granted  a  five  day  furlough,  whether  it  was  earned  or  not 
(to  be  made  up  later,  however).     Tho  weotv/ard  bound  beys  are  now  assignees  and 
have  boon  at  Big  Plats  for  periods  zinging  from  throe  weeks  to  tliroo  du-s .    Host  \ 
of  them  arc  young,  single,  and  anxious  to  see  tho  country.     Tliey  woro  notified  of     ^  C 
thjrir  transfer  before  thoy  ca,7ie  to  tho  ?Ar-  Flats  canp.  t  ^  ^ 


\3  % 
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ir.rini-uthnra-inir 

Kok  -    ^ghyz  ;         Tlac  rubber  dandelion  experiment  appears  not  only  to  have  ,-v 

stretched  itself  into  a  yoar-round  problem  in  ca;-n.p,  but  is 
also  ready  to  snajc  back  any  tine.    In  tho  Spring,  the  r.titter  of  setting  the  plants 
presented  a  potential  crisis  that  v;as  neatly  evaded  by  Project  Superintendent  Y- 
Ililton  R^  Johnson  and  Director  Ydn  Osborn.    VThon  ho  learned  that  many  non  obj-  ^  ' 

ected  to  tho  planting  of  dandelions  because  of  tho  war  ir^li cations  connected  . 


N  E  W  S  A  N  D  V  I  E  W  s^/^-^-^  -  JJi^Y 
C.P.S.  Comp  ^^46,  Bis  Flats,  N.Y,  July  7th,  1943 

Farms,  Again  The  poronniol  farm  problem,  ana  of  the  biggest  he&doohes  in 

e.P.S,  movod  towcrds  d  cli-tuix  '.t  Bi^  Flcts  last  week  when 
tv7o  oonpors  vrore  requested  to  vjork  on  ncc  rby  fapjErs  ins  toad  of  on  the  ccmp  work  pro- 
joot.    Both  men  wcro  anonc  tlio  sovon  v/ho  hc^d  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  farm 
work  under  Directive  -7;-6,  so  tlicro  were  no  rcporcissions . 

Project  Superintendent  Hilton  Johnson  end  Director  \7in  Osborne  ore  hoping 
that  the  requests  for  fcrm  workers  will  not  exceed  seven  men.     If  they  do,  trouble 
will  flare  nt  Big  Flr.ts.    Although  the  U.S.  Employment  expects  the  project  super- 
intendent to  supply  the  number  of  men  requested  by  the  farmers,  the  ocmpors,  on 
the  other  hcnd,  hc>vo  stt.tod  thnt  they  cr.nnot  ccnsoicntiously  do  farm  work  under 
directive  /r=6  end  oppose  it  to  the  point  of  cr.lling  for  a  general  work  stoppage  if 
coercion  is  cttomptod/ 

In  a  recent  letter  to  AFSC  and  NS3R0,  a  committee  ncmod  by  the  camp  meet- 
ing chairman  stdttod,  Qiuong  other  things,  the  follov/ingj  "  There  is  no  ddsiro  on  the 
part  of  Camp  46  to  deliver  an  ultimctum  to  this  community,  AFSC  or  NSBRO,  however, 
it  is  the  vfish  of  all  but  seven  men  thit  it  bo  dourly  understood  that  they  are 
uniible  to  do  farm  vrork  under  directive  VrS  " 

The  letter  also  quoted  several  motions  passed  by  the  camp  meeting.  One 
suggested  thr.t  the  Friends  administer  a  "CO.  co-op  farm,  managed  by  C.Os,  to 
raise  food  and  livestock  for  comps  and  needy  areas..." 

Another  notion  stated  that  "if  any  man  vraro  oonpclled  to  do  fcrm  v.'ork 
against  his  conscience,  the  ccmp  vrould  enter  into  a  general  work  stoppage  cs  a  pro- 
tost  against  this  viol!?.tion  of  conscience..." 

Moamvhilo,  campers  wore  -otting  a  first  clcss  picture  of  how  the  current 
farm  set  up  operates.    At  7»30  eacia  r-orning  the  famrors  using  oanp  labor  cell  for 
their  men.     They  bring  them  back  to  camp  by  5  p.m.     The  v^agos  of  the  men  are  oolloc- 
tod  by  the  project  superintendent,  who  turns  them  over  to  the  government,  where  pre- 
sumably they  ere  put  into  a  frozen  fund  until  after  the  v/ar. 

Just  vrhat  "red  tape"  some  farmers  hc  vo  to  go  through  before  being  elig- 
ible for  CO.  farm  labor  was  brought  out  by  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Nows9Locder  of 
Juno  22,  which  carried  cn  article  on  its  front  pngo.    Excerpts  follow j 

"Service  of  Conscientious  Objectors  tt  the  CPS  Camp  at  Grottoes  v;ill  be 
available  within  c  few  days  for  Augustc  County  fornors  whoso  farms  are  within  15  ^ 
miles  of  the  o'-mp.  County  Agent  J.M.  Gorslino  said  last  night, 

"Conditions  under  vhich  farmers  may  secure  this  labor  were  listed  by 
Gorslino  asj     li)  Farmers  must  have  clocrcd  their  premises  o£  all  scrap  motel  ond 
rubber;  2)  They  must  be  buying  w. r  bonds  and  stamps  to  their  fullest  ability; 
3)  The  labor  must  be  used  only  for  pnoduotion  of  food  or  food  aiding  directly  in 
furtlaoranco  of  thic  wt^r  effort;  4)  Tlicro  must  be  no  other  labor  available  in  the 
community. 


"Applications  for  assistance  of  the  cos.  on  farms  may  be  obtained  at  the 
county  agent's  office,  Stcuton,  any  time  during  tlie  day.    Such  labor,  Gorslino  said 
v.'ill  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  anli.ur,  but  the  men  vdll  fur- 
nish their  own  lunches..." 


\7  I 
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CPS  Camp  46,  Big  Flats, NY.  'l^^i— 

July  20,  1943  if^PlI 

Little  Freaoherst         They  may  not  be  veterans  of  CPS,  those  39  men  who  .\jl^„"li]J 

left  Big  Flats  for  Elkton,  Oregon,  Uit  that  didn't  keep 
them  from  doing  missionary  work  for  't>ie  cause'.    Here  are 
some  excerpts  from  a  lettor  received  last  week  from  Camper  Pe-t-er  Tcadis,  who  wrote 
a  detailed  accoi.mt  of  tho  t^ip  westv/ardt  "  * 

"  Yte  nro.  od'l  t'la   L0c:.iGs  in  Montana  and  had  sufTr^j  \n  ev's  of  Glacier  Nat- 
ional Park.    F-3  else  uc-  h.jst  of  service  end  food,    r.ost  of  +he  fellows  left 
tips  for  the  vraitors,  and  l.-.tQr  explained  the  fact  that  we  only  -jurned  .;)2,50  a 
month,  and  therefore  coi;ld  nc  c  leave  much  of  a  tip.     The  waiters  held  a  meeting 
and  told  us  ofterwordj  that  "-o  needn't  lecve  a  tip  at  nil  t,nd  tn.a  c-  ;ha;^  appreciat- 
nd  v^at  vfQ  hcd  cone.     Th'.j  aiscussed  CO.  matters  vrith  uc  fmd  f:  d  d   that  a^Negro 
had  the  first  rie;ht  to  be  a  CO.  —  and  that  we  minorit.cs  ou-ht  to  stick  toget- 
he-i-.     Thoy  were  impressed  with  our  sincerity  end  the  fjct  of  the  This  also 
impressed  our  porter,  v-ho  s:dd  that  in  all  his  expediences  ho  rr-i  never  had  such 
•■■•n  unusual  crip,    i^t  different  times  he  had  oarriod  cc-loruls  of  soldiais,  sailors, 
r  nd  even  Y/oos,  Vrc  this  vcs  his  first  load  of  •little  nrear-bnrs .  •    V"o  nod  long  t 
tri]  G  -ith  nim  cbon.t  CO's.,  anions,  religion  and  o-i  ,c-----^  ^  ui  -    .  -,1  " 

CP"  PA.RADISE?         Glow  in^  ro ports  of  the  accommodAtion-.  end  treatment  being  of- 
fered ct  the  government  ocmp  in  Muncoj,  Col,,  hcve  been  reo- 
oivod  Trom.  several  of  the  men  trcnrf ;3.i-r-rl  th.cre.    Although  the 
lY.cr-L.  critic:  1  cc.mpcrs  still  have   Ihcir  doubts  cs  to  -'hj  go-.^cr-ir^ont' r  intentions 
rnd  say  they  vd  11  witi'hold  commontr.  until  tho  camp  h.  i  :.a..-.\  vr- 11  ostoblishod,  the 
feet  that  r,  sincere  attempt  .--pprrontly  is  being  itiloc  to  succossfully  oper-.to'the 
camp  Is  a  complLmcnt  to  the  government  mon  in  ohc.rgc.    Mos  c  cmthuoiastic  account 
to  date  has  oomo  from.  Evorutt  i''fhite ,  who  has  spent  -'a<-'c  yc- rs  in  various  CPS  camps 
Exccrp-l-s  from  Y/hito 's  lettor  follov/ss 

"  Tho  cnmp  is  locDtcd  4.7  miles  from  tovm,  on  c.  pla-l;ca-'  o^-  raosc  about 
800C  foot  above  sgd  level.    Much  of  the  scenery  is  faim;ilar  to  that  of  Liassachusotts 
for  the  mounttins  aro  well  covered  with  pines  and  otlicr  foliage,     Ic  ic  onl;;^^  a 
short  trip,  hovrovor,  to  cliffs  of  bore  rock  so  t'/pitr;.!  of  Colorado  end  Few  Mexico." 

"  Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  tiie  director,  h:.s  vv-on  the  frvor  of  alltho  mon.  lie 
is  about  55  years  old,  and  has  had  Icng  experience  vritl-L  cn. struction  gangs  on  var- 
ious dams  in  the  West.    lir.  Blr.ckiaer,  the  camp  m-m-ger,  juat  returned'to  govern- 
ment v/ork  lest  week,  cftcr  14  yoors  in  the  restaurant  jusircss  in  C.lifornia.    He  • 
seems  very  anxious  to  please  everyone,  and  doesn't  •'.ry  to  ri":ko  ,:jiyorG  v;ork  hard- 
er than  he  \7r,nts  to  work.    I.ir.  Chambers,  tho  w  ork  project  aupor in t:r  irr t,  is  d 
former  CCG  man,  and  alticugh  ho  has  tho  t;rpiotl  ottlcude  of  a'c::  boa^,  he  has  ^occn 
vory  agreeable  to  dote.     Jir.  Bainbridge,   the  onginoor  in  charge  of  c&notrucbion 
hcs  been  seen  by  only  a  fcvr  men  so  far.    Ho  doesn't  seom  Ln  be  much  concerned 
with  the  camp  or  the  mon.    Mr.  Berkeley  is  the  brother  of  Sen.  Berkely  of  Ken- 
tucky and  is  vory  good  naturcd." 

"  Most  of  the  CPS  men  agree  that  wc  couldn't  have  found  a  better  sel- 
ection of  government  mon.     In  addition,  our  cook,  Roy  Price,  i/ras  third  highest  on 
0  Civil  Service  test  for  cooks,  and  ho  has  been  offering  -icme  delicious  meals. 
lYe'vo  boon  getting  meat  and  potatoes  feTico  c  day,  except  trd:,y  and  vfcdno  Gday  v/hen 
ho  had  to  vrait  cjid  catch  up  to  cur  allotted  ration  points,    Y/hilc  I  don't  think 
Roy  is  any  bettor  at  his  art  that  is  Amy  Standing,  nevertheless,  ho  is  allovred 
20/  per  mcol  in  stood  of  Idd,    Yio  have  pio  for  lunch  evor:^'-  otlier  day  and  Wednes- 
day v/e  had  both  cpplo  and  raspbcrrv  pie  for  dessert... 


NEWS    AND    V  I  3  S 


C.  P.S.  Carap      46,  31r  Flats,  N.Y.  ^  August  4,  1943 


Sdu,Ga.tiQn  S_ecretary:         CaMors  were  avsa.itin_  v/ord  this  v/eek  fro-i  Kon  !!or- 

i;^-!!  of  the  aFSC  on  a  six  Toint  oro^iran  v;hioh  cairtp 
neotin^  ap'irored  in  conjunc-cion  -.;ith  the  recent  proposal  that  a  pormnent 
education  secr'.tary  "je  appointed  in  thu  capros.    The  r.iectin;^  nansd  a  tv/o 
)ian  coianitteo  oorrposod  of  !'ii:.-vin  Van  Vfomor  and  Gunnar  A.  Peterson  to  for- 
v/ard  to  Philadelphia  the  r.iotxon  tliat  vjas  passed.    It  folloT;s: 

"That  -,/o  sliarn  Kon  i  bran's  ooncorn  for  the  intG£;ration  of  our 
ideas  and  for  the  cooporatxon  of  oanp  oduoation  prof-rans,  but  that  wo  pre- 
fer for  the  follov;inr_  "cc  hold  t^^uo: 

1.  That  tho  Education    Secrc-tar:/  ho  soloctcd  by  the  follovjs, 
v/ith  no  appoint. nut  by  tiic  oorvicc  Cor-iiTiittoe ; 

2.  That  lie  serve  for  a  tiiroo  nonth  term,  subject  to  reelect- 
ion at  that  tii.io ; 

3.  T.-Cit  ho  be  '.dllin;;  to  serve  for  a  conpleto  year  iff  reelec- 
ted over;/  th^'ou  ?nonths ; 

4.  "Tha'u  ho  "/c  consirKr^d  a  ca^rpor,  an. d  not  achieve  staff  status; 

5.  That  lie  be  under  tli  j  control  of  the  car.ipers  and  not  of  tho 
Service  CoMilit'io ; 

6.  That  it  should  bu  poss  ible  for  hi.a  to  attend  the  training 
institute  so  l     _  as  the  above  -..Ishos  of  the  ca-.ip  are  recor-nizod. " 

At  present,  Guniiar  Peterson  is  education  secretary  of  Big  Plats. 
Consensus  asiony  caxripers  is  t/iat  he  is  filling:  that  position  ably  and  well. 
He  is  20,  iiiarricd  aaid  the  proud  fatiior  of  ati/o  'lonths  old  son.     Gunnar  was 
-radm  ted  fron  Syracuse  Universit;'  in  1938.    Ho  then  entered  Oooryc  Wil- 
lians  Gollere  in  C'licago,  v;:icre  ho  vras  two  months  and  a  thesis    from  his 
inasters  do-roo  iii  ^roup  v/ork  ■education  and  adniiiistrati v/hcn  CPS  caudit 
up  %;ith  hin.    He  has  had  extensive  educational  experionco  in  work  with  tho 
Y?CA  in  Pittsficld,  ".lass.,  Syraousc,  N.Y.,  and  Chicajo,  111. 


Nichols  Sentenced         The  r.uny  friends  of  Horb  Nichols  ha-.-e  learned  of  his 

bcine  a3si£.nod  to  Lcwisbur^;  Farni  Ca;-.rp  in  Lcwisburc 
Pa.    Horb  left  "^i-  Flats  sov-ral  months  a[-o.    Ho  went  to  v;or!:  on  a  New 
York  dairy  farn,  \r^s  arrested  and  charypd  vdth  dcscrtiii,__,  cairp  and  sontencod 
to  2-?*  '-oars  in  -orison.    Ho  is  21  and  a  Friend. 


So  long,  lucky  boys  I 


a~u'U' 

riro  -'ion  v/oro  reclassified  last  week.     Ton  Cook,  y/]/( 


whose  350  acre  farn  in  !Do-,ja  needed  his  supervision,     j)  ■ 
was  '_ivcn  a  2  C  classification.    He    a  d  been  in  caan  since  last  Octobor. 
His  father's  illness  proT-rptod  his  adamnt  draft  board  to  reclassify  him. 
lonr  av/aitcd  4  F  classification  ca^c  throu.ii  for  Lewis  Anderson.    Ho  lives     .  ''T 
in  Poniisylvania  and  was  -,3si.;ned  to  3i;^  Flats  last  3ppto::bor.  ^^-^^^iL/ 

lAv/  Suit  for  Rolcar,e          In  one  of  tho  first  cases  of  its  kind,  Liix  Kajipel-  >^ 

:i&n,  recent  assiynoo  to  Hiy  Flats  and  a  staff  writ-  1 

or  for  toe  C  jnscicntious  Objector,  -will  appo^r  Au{  ust  9th  in  Buffalo  Fodor-  C7 

al  Court  to  s^jck  !-ds  release  fro'..i  CP. 3.  on  a  v/rit  of  habeas  oorous.     Tho  (Jj  ^ 

^ 
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^  \  n  -  V/  s     i'  »j  V  I  a  s 

C.P.S.  Ca:.:p      4'^,  -^i-  Plats,  IJ.Y. 


i-ai(:u3t  26,  1843 


In  A.-ain,  Out  ..:_ain.  In  A^ai  i? 


A    :ista];o  in  idc-ntiiyin,   a  cixr  provod  cost 
ly  to  Ca-pors  -Idv'ird  'ioc:_rs  and  Durv/cod 
"o:r-Grvilla  l^^st  Trida  ni.Jt.     T.^  tv/o,  in  SL-dra  oa  a      jp  )in.  trip,  niajod 
otrno!:  "aol:  l.o  ca.,"p.    T'-u;-  spotted  a  oar  v/vio.'-  ■(.  .:-    Il  du  O't  to  'q  tl.o  one 
■':'.a-j  ■jolon.-'od  to  O'a -por  Jmic  '.  ale.    T'-o  ;jac\in9         -    --r,--   i?jrd  and  boro 
~..a;.o/lc^.nia  lioons-  ;)]at;;3.     .;'.cn  t.o-   found  LI.o  dr.  5.-3  'naioolcod  ti  o"  were 


in 01;  ;.c  wa3  in  tuv/n,  Ivucm 


:.n 


r    alo  t;-oy  sou,  ";t  >;por  and  t»ncil  in  t.;o 
t  v;as  t.' on  t'.at  t.  q-  ci  iacoArercd  tVat  it  v;a.sa't 
tr.a  doors  o.C  t  .0  o-r  a  d  left.    T<qj  .'.ad 


L  .ut  tf-icixiity,  -Id  "aicv;       '.Jsrall-  .Vopt  the  oar  unloc'.ced  I'ur  t'lC  oonvonicsnc-o 

oi'  ^Tj-oorc  dc.  a  r  id  o  :  ■?  ;io  Trcp  town. 

?l-in:iin:         Icav.;  a  n:ylc 
,  lo\..;  ccnpart. icnt  jf  t:  0  cart 
^■lo's  car  aVlcT  ■^j."'. .    TVo.,  cl 

,.ono  'ro.t  a  .l-gv;  Tojb  vr  on  a  -.jlio''  v-n  accostod  iiio  u        .l.Io  t:.u-    woro  tollu:^ 
t'  0  o  ■r-'i'ic  ..-r  i:.o  ^L.taila  x  t.c  stT-/,  f:C-  real  Tincr  zL'      0  car  ca -.  o  a  1  ..n  . 
:'9  listonod  to  end  "j,  lio-ud  t  ..Ir  afeito.xiits  ond  doclLnod  to  sifn  a  oonpiaint. 
;bt  so  with  iJ'.o  patrol  -M:  .      0  t  .).•>!=:      0  t\»  to  f.,  o  polio,  station,  booksd  t:.o- 
Tjt  disordorl;;  o-mdvcL,,  acid  t  a-  in  jail  jvcrni.^I.t.    I'oxt  da-/,  Hocl.rs  and 
Su--  crvillc  v/ero  rolot'-Eod  on  bonds  of  y40G,  providod  b;/  2d's  ■.it:)t':cr  .  The 
trial  is  sc'iedulcd  Tor  .^ri-.;a  . 


S3S  Da-rs  To-Gt''cr  CPS  O-'p  ,i-  '".3  now  ig  in  it3  sjoond  ^  oar  oT  acistanco, 

obacrvod  its  Pirst  c..na.L v'crr,ar on  -u.-ust  12tl:. 
••-  o>io':cn  d  inn  or,  00  nciits  >.-  icvoral  oi'  f  .c  first    on  [.o  arrivo  in  ca-np,  and 
short  h:,  Project  S-yorintcndont  Jo; .nson  aiid  C...  p  uirootor  OBborno  -.nrk- 

ed  tbo  occasion.    Durin-  f  c  ;.-xi.-:t  .your,    31;;  71a ts  /as  scm    t-ny  a  -^ai  C0''!S 
a.id  ;;0.    iT.nv  t'.a-   are  Goatt-srcd  .rr-n  c*  3t  to  caist.    rn;)  aro  an  tho  lii'  h  soas 
boimd  for  C'.ina;  tvio  ar:;  in  Fuorto  Rico;  one  is  -./If,  i-5":.i;0j  ono  is  in  Lhc 
s-o!c3  ju.-pin-  ^mit;  .rivo    avc    ono  L-O;  fiTo  oi-c  In  ,Uilj  ninoty  seven  l  avo 
be..n  Lransforrod  to  ov:  or-         uaits ;  Lvjonty  t'.r;o  aro  cn  dotacVed  corvico  in 
■^aital  '-.ospitals;  txi/lvj    ,n  ai' c  --"n  arriculbviral  orocri-^ntsj  t-;io  aro  lai  lan 
:;uinca  pi'vS;  si:-:  aro  in  101;  ^d  a  lout  2b  '  av;?   -o  .n  rcola  ssificd,  ;iostly  4?, 

m 


Gauso  for  RIil:^L  Cclobratiai         .^t  t-.c  an3:\ Ivcrnar,   dia  ler,  t  o  incident  t..at 

;',]Addwnc;d  t>-c    .carls  of  .'  oat  ca  ipc rs  was  not 
t-o  obic'';cn  dinner,  not  t.i;  c-orn  31  t' .0  cob,  not  t.o  birf-day  calxss,  but  a 
birtl.day  (  iTt  fro-n  3-..ipv:r int .;nd-t  J.i  nsoni    ann-junc-  le 't  tbat  ubo  furlouyh 
rcGtriction  v.-ould  '  c.  lifted  b:.  •  ivinin,'.  t'\-t  v/jo':. 


C.O.i,.],  y^k  :s         To  f.xTtor  botxivr  mdorf^tandin    xt./L.'.^n  ca..i./x:  rc  art  ''ocros 

in  .'d  ir  ■■- ,  a  Co.-^-^.itto-  On  ri^cia  1  I^Jquali'cy  "ac  '  oon  forr-.od 
by    c.-.bcrs  oft"  c  Schjoi  of  .  Ion -7io  lone .    A  live    an  co-.-dltsj  'as  boon  m  ^.od 
to  contact  Rov.  Jol.n  "r:.zicr,  Ta  ro   x.-vLor  and  prc'.;idjnt  .if  c.e  dl  lir.i  Mnis- 
torial  ..33ociati--in,  to  vnr  ?:  x;t  a  pro-ra  ait.-,  tic  ca.-.p,    1  o^'bcrs   x':  c:  o  oov.i- 
.-rattc:;  aro  .(-.Iter  ..It  an,  Jb  n  raisi<,y,  Jmio  '  alo,  Jobn  ..alloy,  .md  Jaolcson 
iilo'-ior. 


^  N  E  Vr  S     A.  N  D      V  I  E  Yi  S 

G,P,S,  Camp  #  46  13  September 

Big  Flats,  N.Y.  19  4  3 

SOliE THING  im  HA.S  TEEN  ADDED  

Elnier  Lysen,  who  has  done  an  able  job  these  past  several  months  of  writing  "News 
and  Vievfs",  h^s  earned  a  nuch  neaded  rest.    This  canp  letter  of  news  and  opinions 
began  with  E.T.  Fincher  in  February  as  a  result  of  the  Ainherst  CPS  Conferanoe  and 
continued  by  Elmer  when  Eby's  te  rm  expired.    The  cemp  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  these  tv:o  able  vrriters  and  observers  to  record  what  oam''.>ers  ere  tliinking 
and  doing.    Theirs  has  been  a  valuable  co:itnentary  on  life  in  a  CPS  camp. 


TTiE  TRAIL  EACK 


The  past  fev/  v;eel::s  have  found  99  and  lOl  men  returning  to  camp  with  22  of  them  com- 
ing to  Big  Flats,    After  the  initial  stir  of  absorbing  nev>r  men,  the  osmp  settled 
dovm  to  business  as  usual.    There  is  little  doubt  that  these  nev;'  man  are  a  valuable 
addition,.,  all  of  them  experienced  in  CPS  and  bringing  new  points  of  view  from 
camps  scattered  all  over  the  country.    The  camp  farmer  reports  that  on  the  day  they 
came  back,  the  camp  hens  laid  101  og^s.    There  must  be  some  significance  to  that  . 
for  it  was  the  first  time  thoy  had  laid  exactly  that  number  in  three  months, 

THEY  DOOD  IT  AGAIN  

Tifith  the  cooperation  of  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Alfred  ISiiversity,  Alfred,  N,Y,, 
has  made  tentative  plans  for  study  courses  in  Big  Flats    GPS  Camp,     In  an  agreement 
vfith  nurser^r  officials,  tv/o  hours  of  project  time  v/ould  be  devoted  aaah  v^eek  to  a 
study  of  agronomy,  drainaf;e  and  general  conservation  under  the  tutelage  of  Alfred 
instructors.     In  addition,  it  v;as  hoped  that  at  least  t^vo  evenings  a  week  could  be 
devoted  to  training  campers  in  various  agricultural  and  meohcniccl  lines, 

llr.  Parish  and  Mr,  liinkle  visited  here  lest  Thursday  to  sound  out  camper  interests 
and  to  Icy  plons  for  beginning  courses  on  or  cbout  November  1st.  Camper  interest 
quickened.  Here  vras  a  real  educe tionc.l  program...  not  onl-'  to  fit  -them  for  their 
present  work  in  crmp,  but  for  relief  and  reconstructicn  either  here  or  cbrocd  in 
the  post-v.'ar  period.  Men  in  c.i.rp  reflize  thrt  monucl  end  "grorian  skills  will  be 
needed....  so  more  then  40  turned  cu  t  to  meet  with  lir ,  Parish  of  Alfred,  v^ith  many 
more  prevented  by  other  engagements. 

Then  ccme  the  bombshell  ,..  the  American  Legion  Post  in  Corning  vrcs  ct  it  ego  in. 
At  a  specicl  'leeting  on  Friday  night  the"  decided  to  ask  stcte  legislators  to  in- 
vestigate the  now  set-up.    The-  opparontly  felt  it  their  duty  ns  "loyal"  Americans 
to  oppose  the  use  of  state  fur.ds  to  educate  COs   (Alfred  U.  derives  half  of  its  in- 
come from  the  state,  ;ialf  from  the  federal  govammont)  ,    Campers  are  wondering  just 
what  this  new  action  ^/ill  moan.    Viill  th.3  I^egio  again  bo  sllov/Gd  to  hamper  progress? 
Obviously  the  Legion  maJxs  little  attempt  to  be  either  fair  or  realistic. 


KULTIPLIGATION  AJID  PiiOCREATION 


Sadie  the  Sow,  one  of  tho  fcvo  camp  pigs,  ^evo  birth  to  7  huslr/  little  white  piglets. 
Mother  and  offspring  arc  doing  niooly.    Not  so  the  camp  farmer,    Jo  is  slo\vly  recov- 
ering from  a  state  of  near  nervous  prostration  developed  v.'hilo  waiting  for  the  new 
arrivals . 
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Big  Flats,  W.Y. 

HOLD  ON  TO  YOUR  "AT  

_  T:-.0  tides  of  politics  and  adninistr-itivo  detail,  for  ti.e  mpst  part,  leave  G.P.S. 
jien  untouched  as  they  pursue  their  ideals  of  the  pacifist's  vdtness  against  '.var 
or  tancle  v/ith  t'.ie  jnanv  probleus  of  day-to-day  livinr;.  But  a^-ain  and  again  tiiey 
are  fbrced  to  face  tlio  realities  of  the  Civilian  Public  Service  System.  Campers 
are  forced  to  reflect  ap:ain  that  they  are  entirely  at  the  -.acrcy  of  t-ie  Y/h.ras  and 
often  obscure  desires  of  a  £-roup  of  -len  in  far-away  Y^shinpton. 

This  weeh  it  vra.s.  Dr.  George  Rrovm,  ".ig  Plats  assignee  since  October  1942,  who  was 
singled  out  for  special  attention  from  Selective  Service.    Apparently  Dr.  Scobor- 
ia,  personnel  rian  for  t 'ne  State  of  Ccaanocticut,  operates  in  a  singularly  indiv- 
idualistic nan^ier,  for  'r:o  arrant^od  Georfjo's  transfer  to  tlie  i'iddletavvn  Mental 
Tospital  without  benefit  of  APSC  concurrence. 


17c  Imov;  that  th.e  othor  iion  v;ho  ha  ve  expressed  an  intorost  in  laddletown  have 
been  held  in  ca-ip  pending  APSC  approval.    Yet  Dr.  3rovci,  -.vho  DID  NOT  express  an 
interest  in  the  project  Vias  been  ordered  by  S3  to  report  to  liiddlotown . 

It  is  reported  hero  t  lat  the  Friends  Service  Cctnruttec  has  felt  that  since  George 
has  dealt  directly  with  NSBRO  at  tines,  in  the  mttor  of  detached  service,  that 
the;'  should  not  intorferj.    Do  t!:oy  realize  ti.at  tliis  ^.as  "^e  en  done  largely  at 
the  wish  of  tijD  National  Service  joard? 

Several  questions  inrv-diate ly  sprin-_^  to  -iund.    has  N3DR0,  overstoppin£  their 
official  functions,  cooperated  mthi  3S  and  Dr.  Scoboria  and  gi'jon  tacit  approval 
to  the  transfer?    "Jill  the  Service  Cornnittoc  allow  t!;is  to  pass  by  the  board  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  g,reatcr  ends? 

All  these  things  remain  to  be  answered  as  the  sitxiation  still  av^iits  final  sol- 
ution.   V/c  knov;  th.at  the  incident  is  still  to  be  docidod  and  perhaps  vje  are 
slirji'tly  "previous"  in  discussin,-:  it  at  this  point.     3ut  rftny  campers  are  inter- 
ested and  concerned....  they  reflect  a  foelin-;  of  uneasiness  wh.en  t;  <^y  observe 
such  authoritarian  procedure.    Kany  of  tlem  as  thonsclves  "Will  I  be  next?" 

3ERVIC3  -JlThOUT  RSIURN  


hospitals  in  Gornin."  and  Slinira  h^xvo  found  the  camp  a  ■'/aluablc  asset  to  th.e  loc- 
ality,   hlore  than  20  men  have   ;  ivun  their  sorvicos  as  blood  donors  in  tliO  past 
year....  many  to  ropl^nish  civilian  blood  banhs  but  some  for  omergoncy  transfus- 
ions.    This  nu.ibor  by  no  ..loans  indicates  t::.j  oa  ipers  williii;;  to  do  sucli  service. 
Every  opportunity  to  hielp  has  bo:;n  ovorsubccribod.     Many  .ave  voiced  a  desire  to 
have  the  felood  of  all  calipers  t:fgod  so  t'.  at  we  can  respond  to  o  lorgoncy  calls  £oro    ^  fj- 
efficiently.      Tentative  plans  are  under  way  to  have  ten  campers  contribute  blood 
each  Y;cek  to  t.i'j  civilian  blood  banlc  at  Arnot-  Ogden  i'ospital  in  Slmira. 

IiTTOortant  too  has  be.-n  the  -jorl:  pcrfor.ied  by  campers  worhinj;  as  ord..rlied  in  the 
A-O  "osnital.    For  many  Icn     months  t/irou^h.  all  th.e  had  \i,^t'.er  ^nd  transportation 
difficulties,  one  froi  anonf- f  c  campers  r;-portod  for  worh  every  ni:>.t...  mthi  ^'^'^  {jji^^i, 
Saturday  job  ranain;   t  rou  u  until  Sunday  mornin;  .  S!, 'rtly  after  the  plans  incep-  /j, 
tion,  the  hospital  ho^'an  to  pay  transportation  costs  ''ut  tlirou  -h  it  all  t' e  men  L-^s^*^*' 
have  had  littl.;  publicity,  .no  profit..  Fr.d  L-inr,    ApSC-NS'RO  Repros'tive  , 

V  •  i- 
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On  Saturday,  t!  e  25th  of  3eptei:iber,  56  men  of  tl.is  ca-np  vent  without  a  meal  in 
order  that%onie  fanily  in  Greece  ni  ht  have  one.    I'tany  inore  oa-ne  through  with  con- 
tributions of  hard  earned  money  to  the  tune  of  14  dollars.    .^Ito-ether ,  23  ^dollars 
■and  52  cents  was  raised  on  that  day  as  a  contribution  to  tne  Creel:  "Jar  Relief  As- 
sociation.   If  that  were  ti.e  whole  story  t-at  the  opening  and  closing  chap- 
ter it  would  be  a  ;_ood  A-arn  but  certainly  re-ieribered  by  few  besides  the  par- 
ticipants.    But  it  v/as  bi_'er  than  just  the  carip  at  31^  Flats   it  was^part  of 

u  j-reater  novo-ient  to  show  what  Civilian  Public  Service  :-iGn  can  do  in  relieving 
huTian  suffer  in,-. 

Perhaps  to  understand  the  vjliole  picture  we  should  ^o  -oaclc  to  the  days  when  Ashburn- 
iiarn  was  the  nano  of  a  oir.p  and  not  just  a  Nov;  Snyland  town  that  was  hard  to  -et  to. 
i.nd  in  that  storv  comos  to  lijht  the  personility  and  drive  of  U.ilt  Gold...  canper. 
-■ilt  conceived  the  idea  of  a  canp  si:  ow  to   raise  nan  oy  for  the  Friends  A-ibulance 
'  nit  in  China.     The-  put  on  a  swell  show  with  ca:npcr  talont  I'or  tie   local  cititens. 
-ana,ed  to  raise  about  ^150,  which  is  quite  an  acco::ip lish.nent  for  a  40  man  caiip 

In  the  aa;.np  at  .Test  Carapton  the  idea  cane  forth  a  ain  last  year.     This  tine  Milt 
was  a  '-uinea  pi  •   int^ie  salt  v;ator  cxporr  jon  ts  at  jassachusetts  G-e:aeral  Hospital. 
T-'o    alon-  with  others,  planned  an  all  CP. 3.  concert  in  :^oston...  a  ain  for  relief 
in  China.'  This  ti:ic  they  noro  than  doubled  the  roturn  of  the  Ashburnhan  show. 

The  same  planninr  ^nd  effort  went   into  this  year's  concert  for  Greek  Relief.  Ar;ain 
^'ilt  was  in  thethich  of  it...  servinp,  as  secretary  and  spark  plu^  of  the  coiTinittcc . 
Letters  wore  sent  to  t  o  CPS  oanps  asking  tliea  if  thoy  cared  to  contribute  by  fast* 
inf 


or  in  ot'-er  ways,  tl'us  sw-.Hin-:  the  amount  raised  by  tiie   Boston  concert, 


No-.;  wo  don't  know  just  v;hat  tic   final  returns  are...  and  wo  don't  care  very  much. 
The  important  tldn,,  was  t.iut  in  u  world  r,arod  to  buyinr  war  bonds.,  somebody  found 
ti-ie  to  search  out  the  m.orj  irportant  problems.     That  it  should  be  C.P.S.  men  is 
not  surprising.,  but  it  is  :  ratif yin-  to  learn  that  they  found  a  common  interest 
and  ambition  in  \jork  of  this  kind. 

Vfc  campers  often  ^  nd  it  too  easy  to  say  that  out  i.ands  -re  tied  by  public  indif- 
ference and  that  we  roall^-  can't   .tiko  an  bprcssioa  on  tiie  problems  of  society  in 
war  time.     It  takes  a  iiilt    -old  to  jar  us  out  of  tho   ao:-Tplaccnt  mental  ruts  that 
keep  us  inactive,.... 


IT  AIN'T  NO  '^S/iUTY  RSS^ 


•  •  •  • 


Obs/;rved  in  a  s-ndicatod  "b.liove  it  or  not"  the  oth/.r  dayw-s  trie  sciontifact, 
"  A  r-^t tress  must  be  at   least  5  inches  tiick  to  f'onction  efficiently."     If  tl'  - 
author  oily  knew  it  ho  could  probably  ^et  7000  testi  lonials  fron.  CPS  men  now 
on  v/h-t  :ias  tf^e  resilince  and  textur^:  of  a  cold  p.-ncakcl 


ft-,-'-'-' 


;  ieopmc 


Overheard  at  ti-.^,  dinn.r 
good  sense  of  rumor." 


....oOo.... 

rnTin;r  t-ible..."To  get  along  in  ca-.ip  an  assignee  lias  to 


lavo 


3ht 
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KEEP  IT  GLEAN. 


Living  as  we  do,  wrapped  up  in  the  minor  details  of  living,  vre  seldom  find  time 
to  reflect  upon  past  aocomplishments,  or  eraluate  oompletely  past  experienoes. 
New  arrivals  in  a  well-established  aamp  often  miss  the  satisfaction  to  be  found 
in  construction  end  remodeling. 

So  this  week  we'd  like  to  review  the  history  of  the    ;emp  laundry.     To  do  that  we'll 
have  to  go  back  to  September  1942,  vhen  the  only  fi-cilities  for  v.'.,siin  clothes 
ware  two  zinc  tubs.     In  these  tubs  40  men  tried  to  finu  time  and  speoe  to  do  a 
week's  laundry.     To  be  sure,  the  camp  tried  to  help  out  by  hevin[\  sheets    nc  so-.e- 
work  clothes  done  in  Elmira,  ^  ut  the  difficulties  of  sorting,  and  drvinj;  were  almost 
insurmountable • 

Then  pltns  for  e  camp  laur  .ry  bef.  ,n.     Paul  Lange  end  John  i.epler  ^rew  plans  for  en 
addition  to  the  lounre.    I  ilton  Johnson,  project  superintendent,  supplied  materials, 
concrete  mixer  :>nd  tru::hs.    T  nder  the    u.c.arce  of     e  ler  the  bvi'ciig  rapiely  took 
shape,  hairc  finished  early  in  natober.     It  so     losel-^  res;nbles  the  re  ular  -evap 
structures  that  now  ir.conin     assignees  essunie  it  has    .Ive-rs  been  there. 


e  b'-.ildin. 


ha  t 


One  Co.  'TDer  instc»lleu  the  new  loundry  equ  ip-ent. .  .another  v:ired 
e,  novelt-  wnen  the   first  v/csheS  be  ar  to    -oine  inj     The  s;'stera  v?  sv  •  t  perfect    -y  an- 
■ne  ns.     Sometimes  the  vhite  unden-eer  come  out  pin  ...ard  sc  shrunken  th.  t  it  v.-ouL - 
n't  fit  an  undersized  mid  et.      ut  at  least  it  ^'e ,  'lea?::. 

^ob  Semple  and     .lex  ]  iefer  were  the  '^irst  crew  ho  put  the  l&unory  on      really  com- 
marci?!  hi:sis.     Tha-^  visited  n  nei-r^  -  l&undr-  to  les.-n  all  the  professional  secrets 
and  then  went  to  work.     1' or  t'xe  first  time  t -e  proportiors  of  soap,  ble^.ch  ^-d  other 
stuff  were  on  &  scie'- ti '"-ic  footin  .     Soon  e'  ter,  our  s:.'ste"i  of  l.u.  dr-'-  i,i..rkir^  vf.s 
evolvedt  the  s-stem  that  keeps  one  m'.r.'s  shirts  froa    oin;    to  some  ot-^er    u-.  Eve/-- 
week  each  n.r.  finds  his   Icurur  y  pile-.  ,   <.-e.  c  ;  for  use,  with  dress  shir  s 
chiefs  ironed. 


nd  harui  er 


''he  l.v.  i-r'-  crews  h-.Va  ..one 
life  e:-  ier  for  most  of  us. 


rord  io'- 


cer !"t.- ir.  1--  oi  e  t  "'-t  hel  s  to  nske  camp 


TIPS  TO  G-KF3  S. 


t,—  -.^eoplo  have      mist  kcr.  iaea  tha     it  :i.l.s  t-.e  lo  st  Office  if  the  -  pi  ce  the 

.co.rcGs  on  both  sides  o'      p-  1     e.     .cH'  1!-',  it  Cel-.-s  tr-ns.-lss  ion;  v-hen  distri- 

utor  soos  -n     .uress     it  no  st.-.np  he  sots  tside  t -j  p^  -    e  to     e  held  x'or  p-sta  o- 
ci  e  Gx-    ii  ation.     '"■■'is     'p  f.s  .u. ;  ■■■  ti  as  •.  u&y. 

IS  IT  GOvOvrJChS?  .  

So-'e  of  the  rev;   .rriv  Is  vo:der  i     "jroo   in     .;ed  fosci  e"  is      l  iso  se  or  e  pl..nt. 


!ov.-'s  th-.t?    Vh^-  0      ourse  it' 


t...on3  of  t  a    r;  sEos    rown    era  st  tie  i  i  r- 


i 


.r 


,1k 


f '^-H  copy 
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Ca.mpcr_  Get^s  Attached  Service 


the  162  assignees  now  at  ^^ig  Flats,  t"  are  mrried,  but  only  15  have  wiver  V 
ing  in  the  vicinitj^  of  oanp,  a  recent  survey  shows.  The  latest  to  transfer  fron 
^•tached  to  attached  servic*  is  Fr^d  Lang,  local  AFSC-NS5  rt»presentative .  VJhilc 
Fred  fulfills  the  obligations  jf  his  offics,  E.B.Fincher  serves  as  guest  writer. 

^™  in  ii^®  'J£ta  ke 

^r^rn  army  barracks  comes  a  t^/pe  of  humor  all  its  own;  likewise,  GPS  -^rmtories 
produce  laugh -provoking  inciden^s.    For  example,  there  is  the  story  of  a  pro'ninent 
pacifist  who  visitor  a  New  England  cairo  in  th.e  depth  .f  v.litor,  when  the  t^ermo- 

ietor  sagged  to  30  below  -.ero.  Ca-oe  the  breakfast  bell  and  ever-.'one  la.r  shivering 
-n  his  bunk,  dreading  to  touch  foot  to  floor.  ^11  but  the  pro-'-^lAent  pacifist,  who 
.^^inted  to  show  ths  boys  liow  tough  he  was.     Thj-owing  back  the  covers  with  a  flourish 

e  leapei  to  the  frosty  floor.     "jesuslU"  he  ;^lled  in  shocked  surorise.     Fift.v  ' 
■;,airs  of  eyebrows  liftel  at  such  Ian ,0.1  a.  e  fro.-a  a  pacifist  ninistor."   -ut  the  par- 
ron  recovared  his  e^^ui libriu-i  in  an  instant,  novin.;  without  a  pause  into  the  re- 
i-rain    - — ,  Jesus,  Josus,  sweetest  iia-ne  I  :now, " 

New  Tforlds  t£  Conquer 

?ro,c-rs^:.sive  educators  are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  school  is  not  preparation  for 
-If.,  but  life  itself— that  school  represents  one  vital,  -leaninFjful  episode  in  tiie 
c.ruer  of  an  individual.     In  the  sa --e  *naer,  tiie  spent  in  a  CPS  car.io  represents 

mportant,  perhaps  the    lost  important  period  in  tie  1  ifo  if  over- a  ssi.-noe. 
-are  aro  fou-d  in  concontratod  dosos  all  t;ie  physical  and  spirituafwoos  to  whi»h 
■an  is  heir.    An  i  hero  aro  assen  .led  -.lost  of  t  e  opportunities  which  man  seeks. 

Already  ca-npors  ha^-o    ^ado  use  jf  nany  such  opportunities.     In  so  le  instances,  set- 
vi»o  bejun  m  a  cental  iijspital  will  lead  to  lifelon.  devotion  to  the  we  If  ar '  of 
T  !                   ^''^'^"-''"^  s..rvice  in  mental  institutions,  begun  a  t  the  behest 
01  ^Qicc.ive  S.rvico,   na.-  institute  a  reform  movonent  of  increasing  signifi«ar.e 
in  the  post-Y^ar  world,    CP3  «amps,  in  t]^   opinion  of  me  widel    circulated  journal 
01  opinion,  represent  th>u  only  com.^.unitiea  in  which  !To<?roos  and  'whites  liv^  tc- 
gethor  m  complete  harmony.     From  this  experiment  in  bi-racialiam  ^a.r  emerge  a 
now  approach  to  the  problem  of  race  relations.     Tne   2,000  conscientious  ob Vectors 
now  m  prison  will  end  t.-.oir  terms  wit.  a  ■  ow  ap  reciation  of  tae  cold,  uny^eldine 
■tyranny  oxorciset:  'v-  tho   _      n_       ...  .  .  »      j-  "-'-^^^fe 


■lodern^^  sta  ■e.     Conscientious  0  bjectors,  upon  tte  ir  release 


from  prison,  may  be  able  to  rally  public  opinion  and  ef  f  ^ct 'c^n.'os  "in  1^7 
o)en  described  as  tho  -lost  authoritarian  institution  in  the  world. 

Jjt  there  aro  other  areas  in  which  CPS    ..or:  co-ild  operate  to  peculiar  advanta 

....so  a.  i  to        oxplorod;  if  possido,  cays  should  act  as  preparation  for  s  or  vice 

sucn  fi.lds.    As  -erschol  Coffin  points  out  in  a  recent  article  in  Fellowship 
.aero  is  a  crvin^-nood  for  a  Christia  n  collo.e,   revolutionary  in  its  or  -aH5OTon 


pnilosopny.     -.cause  the  pacifist  d.^fics  tradition  and   .x;  Ids  the  development 
cf  t.-:e  maividual  as  i-.is  goal,  he  is  eminently  .qualified  to  found  uxperimoital 
..c  ools  w.icn    -ir  ht  well  chan  e  t-.e   co:Tiploxion  of  ^■i.rican  education.     Certain  rt> .  P 
^o'^^ss,  notaMy  the  Catholic  -..orkor  yrou  5  and  the  Church  jf  the  rothron 


3d  in  establishing  cooperative  farm  com 'unitic  s. 


'^uch  ventures  in 


commmal     living  would  bo  for  th..  purpose  of  pointing  the  ivay  to;vard  trie  solution 
e    social  and  economic  problems.     Fu  rt  ;o  r.-io .  0 ,  tho  comunitios  v/ould  foster  the        G. • 
:.v.:,  lop  lent  of  spiritual  values,  a  nd  c  nfcoura  ^^.o  a  r  .:t'jrn  to  a   simpl^^r,  m.orc  satis 
-71  r  'i.ode  of  livi  1;  .     T'.at  CPS  ca-.ps    ay  se-r vo  as  provi.ig  grounds  for  post-v;ur 


./6 
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J'-irs's  Thet  Men  Again  


Jeclr  :iollist-3r,  the  nev/  ac  tin;  -dir     tor ,  who  arrived  in  the  confusinji-  nanner  re- 
Lorted  =n  last  weak' 3  TIev/s  ar.d  Yiev/s,   ne ;  settled  jnoothly  into  the  routine  if 
ths  r.ew  Gfimp.    All  e^.'es   injvected  liin  carafuiiv  durinf   those  first  few  days.... 
el  1  eers  were  tuned  fir  the  first  inaioations  of  p  new  repinie.     Rut  none  came 
rnd  life  v.-ent  ^n  as  usupI.     The  frspevine  had  crrried  good  repcrtc  from  V/ast 
Campton  and  Pov/ellL-vi  lie. 

"»<3'd  lil-e  to  fivp  ;iust  e    thurhnf^il  sketoh        Jeek  for  those  who  are  still  "not 
in  the  knov-."    jfe '  s  been  tn  astij-nee  fcr  20  non  +  hs  of  his  29  "errs,     }le  was 
rirst  assic-ned  to  Frtrpsoo,  ni^vin'    witl-i  the  camp  to  their  new  locv^tion  in  the 
rak*mol:e  swamp....,   than  to  the  assistant  directors  school  in  December  of  1942. 
He  returned  to  Fov.'o llsvillo  fs  assistant  to  tiuss  i-reeir.an,  v.'ho  yoij  :ipy  reinember 
rs  the  director  who  transferred  to  Trenton,  N.D.  es  r  c-^aper  by  his  own  choice. 

Jack  transferred  to  the   ICl  uni-*-  at  Guilford  Collar  e  and  when  that  closed  he 
went  to  ",est  Ccmpton.     His  pf  st  history  has  its  hi,h  snots.    After  grf-auated 
fron  colLef--e,  where  ho  r.f'jored  in  brnkinf   and  finance,  he  travelled  trirouph  45 
countries  of  the  world  8ctir,[   as  r  foreipn  correspondent  for  e  l;ev;  Jersey  nev^s- 
peper.    After  thre-j  -'ears  of  this  ho  returned  to  the  V.S,  to  teach  for  4  "-ears 
in  a  Friends  school.     He  happens  to  be  r  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  Fnd 
is  a  Iso  r.iai'ried  . 

Tith  rumors  frovinr  ^nd  oxplodinf  at  the  rate  of  one  fday  regard  in;:    the  future 
of  the   iif   Flats  cr-;r.,   one  can   only  puess  at  the   length  of  the  nev/  director's 
reifn,    Vio'll  crai'-l  far  enou  h  nut  on  a   limb  to  preaict  t;i'-t  Jaok  v/ill  st""-'  here 
longer  than  most  people  think. 

, . ,  oG  0 . . . 

Oyerhe'ird  comment  on  one  of  the  cJrm  perSj  "He  pi' ts  a  f  t  i  r  r^me  of  ch'jss...  if 
you  watch  hiri." 

, «  • ,  0(j  o , .  .  4 

AnRA-CA-DAgitf.  

The  storv  some  vj.-ks  af'^  on  -^h^-  ^.m.eric^n  Lof  ii)n's  action  8f/inst  the  proposed 
Alfred  UniversiJ;y  cours':s  in  this  c np  has  rt  last  h'dits  f:n' 1  ch'^y  ter  written. 
The  Lofior.  dio'vir..     Th..  courses  will  not  hs  held.     Their  protests  '^-sinst  a 
state  Tnd  feder^-ll-'  s-r    orted  schionl  educ^finf  conscientious  obioctors  forced 
the  '"nivorsitv  to  viij. its  offer. 

Apolof;,9tic<- 11-',  the  Alfrod  officirls  rel'ted  thi t  since  they  w.^re  d-.pondent  upon 
public  support  ane  r  ppro-'f  1  for  th .  ir  jxist.nce  they  could  not  't  this  timo  under 
take  to  suppl-'  '.n-'  study  courss  t  t  camp  ;,46.     It's  ec  sy  to  urd.rst'nd  th ir  del- 
icate position  and  -h-'  ■'.h      -  r.  fcrced   to  ;  ivo  t  rounc.  to  •    v^^c  1  pr_ssu_re  t-roup. 
This  is  no  ^izi-j  to  'njc'--  t'^i^j  -i-lc.;.. 

it  looked  liko  <■  s^'jII  opportunity  for  both  of  us.  'icre  was  r  school  with  plent^ 
'f  t«?  chors  but  fov.  students,  .h  a--.  '  CIS  c«-np  vi+h  pi  .nt-r  of  students  tut  no  te- o 
hors.  Then  r  1  or.f  or  no  thi  .n-.r-vi;  ilr  n+  L-jfion  to  upset  th.;  •ppljcrt.  it's  to 
Vd  ..  n;n-r  of  the  "i  :n  rec;ivin,^  ^.his  voctionrl  tr'inin[  w.jre  inter. stjd  in  put- 
'i's   t'vt  skill  to  "'or):  for  th'.  und'jr-pirivil.f  ,d  of  +-:e  T!-  tion. 
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C.P.S.  Camp      46  l^P^>er 
Big  Plats,  New  York  19  4  3- 

FARMING  AT  T^'E  FLA.T3  

In  August  of  1942,  Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  c&mp  had  ofricially  opened,  the  canp 
"/■y^  -ms  organized.    Win  Osborne,  viio  has  since  relinquished  his  directorship  to 
xeke  1  post  with  NSBRO  as  a  "prir.cn  visitor",  was  heartily  in  favor  and  so  plans 
i'-'.^edi.^ t^  lv  rot  under  vv-j^^.  ■■■^i^n  with  diickens.    ]  u.lljt£  were  purchased  and 

t'l  e.  rryr'   rcr^a  bee:an  to  p'r'"/i'av::  h'lusxrg.     Chickens  ctood   tn  ^-he  crates  v/hile  the 
Ii"-'"  tenpoK'. ry  l -.ructvr  3  v.-^s   constructed.     This  was  iio  ."ooner  done  than  work  on 
'.;hc  periTt'.nent  hou-s^j  o6;7an.    Fied  Lanf,  who  had  been  desi'ii^ted  as  camp  farmer,  iwas 
j'^ined  by  Jili  Jackoon,  j^ara  boy  from  Indian*.     Tof "".h't-r  the  two  labored  lonf" 
a    vuously  to  complote  the  present  laying  quarters  f  ■      used  lumber  donated  by 
ul:c  '.roject  superintendent. 

cperstown  Carip>  overstocked  vdth  pigs,  sent  a  mother  sow  and  nine,  little  ones. 
-•L?.ilfi  they  arrived  before  housing  arrangements  were  finished.     Herb  Nichols,  newly 
f  rrxved  from  Coleville  (now  in  prison  for  walking  out  of  camp),  built  the  present 
deluxe  pen.    Six  of  the  pigs,  slaughtered  in  I.iarch  of  this  year,  provided  over 
1000  pounds  of  dressed  pork  for  t  iie  camp.     Thq  went  back  to  Cooperstovm  full  grmm. 
■Bessie,  cno  of  tiie  females  of  t       litter,  was  kept  alonL.  with  Sadie,  the  ma;:*k,  to 
perpetuate  the  race.     Sadie,  as  previously  reported  in  "News  and  Views"  has  done 
uobly  and  is  a^in  the  proud  mama  of  7  thriving  piglets.     It  is  hoped  that  Bessie 
,)ill  profit  by  her  splendid  example.     To  feed  them  this  winter  the  campers  vdth 
conditioning  men,  harvested  260  bushels  of  corn  on  shares. 

('a-ipers  pitched  in  to  prune  and   care  for  a  neighboring  apple  orchard  of  170  trees. 
TliG  farm  crew  sprayed,  pruned,  end   picked  in  return  for  half  the  crop.     Some  of 
jhis  is  on  the  shelves  in  the  form  of  apple  butter  and  apple  sauce....  some  in  can- 
ucd  cider,  and  the  rest  of  the  apple  crop  is  being  consuned  fresh.     On  two  occas- 
ions the  c8imp  has  had  ''Apple  Rees",  -,;he  re  campers  sang,  played  games  and  were  en- 
tertained as  thoy  parod  and   cored  apples  for  cannin;.    Canpcrs  also  put  av^ay  190 
gallons  of  cidor  during  the  season. 

Planting  crops  v/as  another  matter.     The  nursery  donated  the  use  of  about  five  acres 
of  land,  part  of  v;hich  remained  'ondor  vmter  until  the  latter  part  of  June.  The 
nursery  plov;ed  and  fitted  it  after  some  urging.     They  then  informed  us  that  due  to 
shortage  of  gas  and  the  v/ear  and  tear  involved  on  the  tractors  they  could  do  not- 
hin  f-  for  us  in  thj  way  of  povjer  for  planting  and  cultivating.     But  there's  always 
an  ansv/er.....  in  this  case  it  was  hand  labor.     Over  fifty  men  went  forth  after  a 
grueling  day  on  project  to  plant  potatoes  by  hand...  and  they  did  it  nijiat  after 
night  u!til  almost  4  acres  -.vore  put  into  thi^  ground  entirely  by  hand  labor.  A 
neighboring  farmer,  taking  pity  on  our  plight,  donated  tV.o  us^  of  his  team  on  2 
ev':nings  to  pl-^^;  oit  fu'"row?  f-^r  -"-'^ 

As  the  v;e:d3  j^rew  higher  in  the  potatoes,  the  camp  farmer,  in  a  labor  exchange 
doal,  borrowed  a  tractor  from  a  naighboring  farmer.     The  farmer  in  excliange  for  fl^ 
half  day's  v/ork  supplied  the  tractor  and  gasoline  for  a  half  day's  \rork  on  tho  iy  t  ^ 
camp  farm.    Finally  tho  nursery  office  agreed  that  if  the  oarip  would  got  some       Z*/^  ' 
gasoline  they  would  bo  vdllin,   to  furnish  the  tractors  to  do  some  cultivating....  / 
but  not  vdthout  a  licensed  driver  and  these  v;yre  never  available  durin;  the  day.  jfo 
So  agi  in  that  meant  night  \Drk...  but  -.dth  a  special  gas  allotment  frctn  tho  localj  /! 
rationin-'-  boarrd  tho  -.ao  rk  -.^'jnt  on,  ^  A  ■' 
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It  is  n  ^t  an    .asy  job  t  ■>  r-p  ^rt  accuratoly  t       n^  Jj  a;id  t)  r  fl.ct  cl.arly 
t'-  ,  Ti'.i;r,  of   )t'/i  r  p-rsons  aud    if  u-.;.  .il .  o;-:a  unity  yt  it  is  th  is  t.'iat  t      writ .  r  of 
M-.-.;r3  a-^d  Yi  y.is  -Tjst  at 'c.npt  to  do,  and  it  i.:  t  is  t..ut    as    >    n       11  don.  'jy  t/.os-. 
■/■:0    av.,  .-3  1  far  und  rtak  .n  t:  .    tacl:.     T.  .at  t..     ..orlc  of  t..03  .    i.n     as  occn  greatly 
apprcciat--d  far  ooy-i  .d  I'lats  ic  not  surprisin    to  t  ijcj  3i  us  -.iho  isav  j  lived 

vri.t'.)  t -..  .-I  and  u'.i  'cno./  w  11  t  i  d    r   -•   jf  int.   rity  w.Uic:!  is  characteristic  of  t::. 
aid  tt.t.  •5arn-3tnos::  and  :.mility  wita  thich  ti.  jy  have  d  ono  t';oir  work.     For  tV:  fut- 
\r  i  t    .  pr  .scnt  '.;rit  r  can  .•:  t  ;io  .if  K -r  obj  ctive  than  to...-  c ontiiiuati on  of  Ne\jS  and 
/i .  v,':3  in  kocoinr  "■''it]-;  tli.'.-ir  /li  ;i  id'.-als. 


CA'T  I'.'b'ETi:;!'^  QUERIES   


Th-  Cfjj-'.p  I;.::  tin  -.i-. icl;  c  mY^  :i^d  Thursday  ,v^nin,  ,  D^cci^.- 
h  r  Znd,  ./as  pir  iaps  th:  n  'St  s..ri)us   in  th^   ca  p' 


ni.'; 


■oa  ci 


iTiths  and  -"..ars  in  th 


tory.     TliJ  topic  to  h..  discussed  j&d  ro  jt  s  r..aci.in' 
livos  of  t'  eso  and  "lany  oth-r  •ion  ^ud  ".io^i.ni. 

Ngvjs  of  f  it.  G')nditi  .vns  of  c  ^ntinuance-        tho  I''ri.  nds  in  CPS  during.  1944 
•■■'nd  r^f  t?L'.  clia:oi'\.s  thought  n.c.ssary  to  :iak«;  CPS  sncc.ssful  had  oroduocd  'iiuch  thot 


nd  diccussiin  anon' 


n.oi.    A  ;T")up  ,.'!iich  r-pr  .3  ,nt:.d  ordinarily  several  differ- 


in'-  points  of  viovj  n^t  and  pr  )dnc-d  a  sorios  of  quv.stixns  ".;hion  they  b.-licvud  should 
he  ans\'/er:d  by  thoso  iiakinf  tVi^ns.., Iv' -s  r-  sponsiblo  for  j'ri.nds  CPS  in  t!ie  next  year. 
'Yould  C-'np  ?ie';tin"  dcoido  that  it,  t>o,  -..'anted  t  )  bio-.;  t".  e  ans.yers  to  t^'tise  questions? 

The  roadin"  of  the  t^n  qu-jsti'r.s  to  tl\..    lar  -r  t..a.n  avorar  o  camp  neetin^ 
..•as  .net  n  jt  "..'ith  a  torrei.t  of  discussion  and  d.bat..,  but  ratrier  careful  and  serious- 
ly spoken  c D;rinont s .    All  r'^aliz.ni  that  s.-j-ie   of  th:      ost  r-iportant  questions  about 
CPS  had  bece.i  raisod,  and  that  too  fo'.;   of  f-.v  -■in  had  rcac  ...d  satisfactory  ansvors 
altlvoue)-  thojr  have  h<!.,:i  askinf  each   )thor  s"no  of  these  questions  for  nany  'Tionths* 
T'lere  \ias  s  one  criticis.n  of  the  phras i:i  .•  us  ed ,  and  t;ier-  -.jf^s  so. in  disa^r.-.  .oent  with 
t';e  content  -if  a  qu...stion3  inoludin;^  l^iery  7  especially. 

T'e.ere  -./us  co'inont  t  at  fee  "qu'--ries"  \i.ro  really  etat.ne-ets  of  opinion  and 
not  ,qu.sti-^ns  at  all,     Thosj  v/:i->  -Ad  vrittai  the  querie':  tostified  to  t  le  ir  sincer- 
ity in  raisin.'--  t'eesr  qu.-stions  for  tii-  c  onsid  erat  ion  of  all  concerned  './ith  CPS.  For 
this  \/ritor  tho  honesty  of  this  d'-cliirati  >n  d..p..nds  further  upon  the   fUct  that  no 
CPS  assirnoos  to  his  ku.)r.;led.  o  presune  to  hn'v;  tre  a.isw.rs  t )  all   or  to  nost  of  the 
ton  questims,  thju  -h  r  poat,d  a  ski',    and  ponder  in.    loads  oi^.n  to  think  sou-tinos  that 
they  have  the  answe  rs. 

As  t'.ie  discussio.n  prjco.d  d  it  becane   obvious  tliat  d.spit..^  objections  to 
t.hic  fom  and  cont.nt   of  so-ne  ■.peeti^i; 
fact  ory.     The  nost  1  lu  ^rt-nt  Drobleo.s 


durin  th.-.  Ion  -  hours  if  t 
had  b.ni  includ-.d,  a  d   in  ; 


u )  r  e 


nost  of  t,     -e.il  present  found  tiien  satis - 
-.-len  ask  t 'i.  ".Selves  ^^nd  eacu  otl-ier 
the 


■JlLlC.  t 

and  durin 


.  ort  ho\irs  of  ev.  nin.;  leisure 
everal  cas..s  had  b;n  -./l11  stat:d.     For  .finy  nen ,  it  ap- 


sared,  t-iose  and    ith;  r  like  quest i  o-.s  h-.ave   cone  to 


a  sirnificance  not  easily 


understood  by  t'-  ise  "./h 
'.ro  not  entirely  ^r-.  .  1 
zl  se  and  un  a:ise-cr,d. 


liv.   outside  th:-  ca -ps ,  a:i3   strone  ninds,  hearts,  and  hands 


or 


ote.r  t  .in 


ki  CPS  s  0  1 


t  e'S'-..  or  :ihil..n.s  re'itiin  so 


proposal  t:.at  t 


.  s.. 


qu 


;  1  oil  3 


pr - 


i.nted  to  thos. 


frionds   -lost  c  onc^rne^d  '.vith  CPS  ^..dte  an  >.  xplanati  n  t.hat  trno  did  n  ^  t  pornit  revis 


1  ni  and  reviordine  v/as  apprjvjd  '->•/  a  ^h.^cisivc  vote. 

It  is   Innossi'ile   oit  ler  to  r:-orint  '  ur'-:  t- 


;en  ,qu  on-,  s 


or 


, 0  r,stat. 


th. 
faiih- 


ri-! 


, r  o/ould  lib- 


on 


ob3v,rv-ti  711  ab  lut  t 


'ive  of 


felly  ,  but  this 

tiv-  ten  qu-stions  ('^s.   1,21-3,  7^  and  9)   concern  tlte  relationship  betvje  en  t  he  AFSC 
wid  t:  e    en  in  t  . c--eips  as  en.    -.i  ht    ;xpeot  he '-a  us  a  t    ,  re  cc  onendat  i  ons  of  tho  Die^ 

-ctors  Coni 
appeared 

■einine  que 


en  in  t       c-^eips  as   en.    ei  ht    ;xpeot  bj'-a.ise  t    ,  re  cc  onendat  i  ons  oi  thio  Die'^.', 
mference  and  t-  e  d.'Cieions   of  th -o  CPS  Stuff  and  Co-^.nitt.e   on  t.iis  subject  )-;  ^  ; 
to  bo  la  r     ly  r.sponsibl.  fir  t       f  rfiiie     of  t.,^   queries.     Four  of  t  .  re---*  ^''V/ 
iuesti-;ns   ('h.>3.  4,-5,h.,-  and  lO)  are  concerned  prinarily  -.lit,  an  )th'...r  problo.ia.:  ' 
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Big  Flats,  11. Y.  .  1943 

IISPIRA.TIONAL  MEETING  AID  PaSTj  The  meetine-s  held  here  the  evening  of  December 

8th  fOi  the  consideration  of  the  oontri^tions 
rrade  by  conscientious  objectors  in  prison  ana  the  conditions  of  their  prison  life 
•were  rather  extraordinary  and  sifnifiofint  ones.    The  evening's  program  was  the  con- 
cern of  a  group  here  who  regret  tliat  rrujiy  men  in  CPS  camps  feel  little  or  no  close 
tie  to  c.o's  in  prison.    A  special  bulletin  board  for  iitms  of  those  prisoners  and 
a  special  evsninf's  program  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  there  role  were  sugg- 
ested to  help  bridge  this  gap,    Oth.'ar  CPS  uaits  were  informed  of  thtplan  anH  rep- 
lies indicating  the  concom  for  this  or  similar  measures  were  received  by  the  com- 
mittee here  in  surprising  numbers, 

A  fast  for  one  meal  vkxs  niude  part  of  the  progra  i  at  Big  Flats  and  the 
funds  thus  mf^de  available,  plus  otlxcr  contributions,  wmnt  to  the  assistance  of 
Cmdst  in  prison  and  to  the  agencius  lAhich  arc  most  concerned  with  these  men.  Dur- 
ing the  supper  hour  the  45-65  men  participating  grit  lie  red  together  in  tlTS  camp  chap- 
el for  one  of  the  best  devotional  services  in  the  many  months  of  this  camp's  history. 
Letters  and  excorfets  from  the  writings  of  Harold  S,  Gray,  World  War  I  objector,  a 
bit  of  poetry  of  another  19 14-19 IS  objector,  and  several  beautifully  written  letters 
from  an  imprisoned  objector  in  this  war  to  his  girl  provided  an  excellent  basis  for 
this  meetinr  and  the  lonper  one  held  later  in  the  evening  at  which  Charles  Smft, 

cx-Danbury  inmate,  spoke.    Visitors  in  CPS  camps  have  soriBtimss  been  concerned 
about  small  attendances  and  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  regular  formal  relii^ious 
services,    A  visitor  to  this  me^jting  vmuld  have  felt  an  unusual  seriousness  and 
quiet  as  this  rf'-. ther  largo  (-roup  met  earnestly  and  humbly  to  consider  the  service 
which  is  being  rendered  by  another  larg>.  group  v/hich  shares  the  coTTinon  ideal. 

A  "GOVEROT'ffiLNT  mil"  TOITSS  FROM  PSHUs  Last  summer  the  Big  Flats  camp  had  a  vis- 

itor whose  unique  contribution  to  the  jnen 
riv:\ls  that  made  by  ^11  the  visitors  since  CPS  began  here  in  August  1942.    The  val- 
ue of  his  service  v/as  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  -was  a  "government  man",  and, 
unlike  visitors  who  are  pacifist  or  church  leaders,  no  spjoial  understanding  of  how 
c.o's,  feel  and  think  on  a  soil  ccn s o r-t/at i cn  project  in  1943  v;as  expected.  Dr. 
Raymond  Culbertson,  Regional  Conser-ration ist ,  a  responsible  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  charged  with  the  long-time  planning  of  this  nursery's  role  in 
a,q-riculturo ,  turned  out  to  be  the  kind  of  a  ne^n  7;ho  does  understand  that  co's,  are 
more  or  less  nor'nal  youn[';  men  to  whom  until  very  recently  soil  conservation  spade 
■rtork  and  involuntary  service  uiider  a  r-overnment  agency  were  quite  unfamiliar.  Ray 
Culbertson's  stay  'iro'jnd  camp  lasted  for  more  th-.n  a  v/ook,  and  as  he  worked  along 
with  the  men  on  project  .and  s'rtirod  their  mjjals,  he  r^nd-jred  an  invaluable  service 
by  showing  clearly  that  ho  understood  the  thinrs  c.o's.  think,  and  by  expressing 
cljarly  his  conviction  that  hire  in  the  Soil  Conserv^tioii  program  there  was  some- 
thing 7/orth  being  mixed  up  vd  th  in  its  own  ri'iit  after  all, 

Nov;  Ray  Culbertson  has  co^-e;   tliroUfii  again'.  I     For  tlie  United  St:it  es  Gov- 
nrnment,  he  is  travelling  through  s:--veral  countries  of  South  America  teaching  and  ^ 
advising  officials  tVierc  on  problems  of  soil  c  onservati  ^n.    After  his  plane  trip  ^tl 
from  Panam  to  Lima,  Peru  and  his  first  few  days  visiting  of  a  nev;  co^ontry,  Ray  ""■4!!!!^ 
foijnd  tijne  to  vn'ite  a  tv/o-pa.-Q  description  of  his  impressions  in  a  letter  "to  the       ^  {.k} 
mjn  of  GPS  Camp  jf4P  at  Big'piits,  fl. ^ 

'--(  ^^X-S-J 

F.A,U.  VISITORS:  Among  thu  several  visitors  at  Big  Flats  during  the  last  two  ^ 

we  iks  tlure  hav  ^  been  tr.'C  recontlv  returned  members  of  the       i  ,  j  •  , 
Friends  Ambulance  Unit  working  in  China.    For  most  Hig  Flats  men  it  vjas  the  first        "  •■ 
contact  with  a  man  v;ho  nas  s  ;on  service  in  tlri  is  field.  The  discussion  and  questions 
v^iiich  came  to  the  surface  in  tlio  meetings  mth  Sidney  Bailey  and  Peter  Tonnaht  were 


jT  IKS.  PCrSLLSVi   )s  / 


■n^  ^    *  -^f^^^z  through  led.,  ipril  7  day  earljy  to  estaolish  new  schedul 

Hot  since  the  ^-aH  Srturdriy'  was  dscreed  near  tlid.  flf^t^gf  the  year,  had 
had  so  storiry  a  wcdc  aa^cS:©  OH©  nfew  %oncludi:i£.    »^hati . *lsa  9mer£e8,,it  was 
arent  that  the  Chicago  conference  TDiin  l.ad  uiade  the  carip  aware  of  its  latent  unity 
and  powef*    At  a  canj^  meeting  Yedneddoy  evening:,  it  was  decided,  oy  a  vote  of- ^7  tc 
6,  to  wire  the  Service  Comaittee  to  seek  a  satisfaGtcri^  repudiation  of  the  "ban  cr, 
if  General  Eersaey  were  adanant,  to  re-ccnside-r^t.-e  "antire  jJSC- Selective  Servi.ca 

relaticnsliip. "   "  u- 

3-/  f.ie  middle  of  the  week,  the  issue  had  cleared  stiff iciently  to  aakA  soiije  in- 
telligent action  possi^blft.    Selective  Se'rvico  averred  that' the  aiiddealyr-announced 
prohioition  of  the  Chico^o  ccnforence  had  nothing  to  do  .with  a  previfcusly-announcod 
i)aa  on  furloughs  and  leavefe.     Ooneral  Hersney  seeuied  disturbed  on  two  .scores;  'th«^ 
conference  might  impair  public  relations;  t^.a'  .■.:an-  inlierosted  had  not  gone  tiiTCUt^-.^ 
the  established  channels  of  applying  first  to  the  1133  aiid  Selective  Service  for 
a-oproval.    Paul  Prencii  reiterated  that  he  -uad.  p.o  knowledge  of  t/-*  order  before,  it 
V' as  sent  and  indicated  tx.at  .^e  likewise  was  disnppciinted  because,  the  aen  had  not 
taken  thti  idea  ori.lnally  to  him.  tTae  Service  Co.;i;iiitteo  seemed  to  be  .talcing;  ^pioe;  \_ 
initiative  in  ^jetting  representative  grcu^^s,  such  as  the  Civil  Liberties  Union.,  te' 
send  spckGsaen'to  a  irujidle  aimed  at  .aaicing  a  stci:id  before  the_  schec^led  time  for  the 
coiiferenGe  sessions  next  week  :.ad  passed,  ..-:'.v,.     -7—.—  ^ 

Until  txie  Service  Cc.riivlttee  had  reported  its  plans  to  act,  scue  1-V  of  the  mea_ 
in  camp,  including  Lloyd  Estes,  who  had  been  chosen  del e^'ate  of  t..d  acvernrnent 
."espensibility  jjrotip  for  the  coiif erencs ,  ..ad  proposed  to  go  AI^ICL  to  travel  regardless 
next  week  te  Chicat^'o.    'liie  bialk  of  the  caiap  was  resolute    in    backing  up 
argil  ment  that  the  Hershoy  crdor  was  an  infr'in^^-eaent  of  basic  ri^,ht.  .  .  ' 

Speculation  arose  over  t.ie  new§  t..at  Hex  Corfiuan,  wiic  i.ad  caused  ocme  excite^- 
i:ienf?/hen  he  sent  Eersiiey  the  agenda  of  t.:e  conference j  and  .Allan  Sister  ..ad  been, 
rdered  back  to  coisp  ajid  were  due  Sunday*     Ti.ey  i.ad  been  .,Ta;ited  a  rest  period  from 
ilardi  27  until  ^^ril  I9  at  the  end  of  ■  t-.e  experiment  for  whicii  they  .lad  volunteered 
in  October  at  V/elf are  Hospital,  K.Y.  r  :  ■ 

As  pr.eparation  for  what,  miri.t  come  from  their  objection  to  t.ie  conference  "bdii 
cr  to  the  'furlo-cgh-leavo  prohibition,  seme  35  .aeh  began  taking  a^course  in, prison 
life,  based  m  data  supplied  by  the  "Var  P.esiste-s  Lea^e.     ;  :^ ;  ■ 


0 


TOM  O'LaARY  SI IS  UP  '  ' 

A.  latter  sent  Wednesday  from  Balti-cre  by  Sddie  Johnston's  mother    sild  ..she 
.lad  Ittarned  from  Sydenl'-a-n  Hospital  thdt  Tom  was  sitting  up.     Tom's    mother  wrote 
Sric  Van  dcr  Water  and  Bob  Broadbent  that  ...e  would  never  irr  tsl  their  trip  t:4th 
in  thg  A^nlmlrmr,"-,'       >mr>.a.nx^e>atpA  hr,nn  b^^  t,''-i^..Bfnii:f,i^d  .  ^ 


VYQALX).  iiaw^  SUitVSY  ♦  •  •■  '  "" 

An  'ondercurrent  cf  inportant  forebodings  was  evfdent    in  France  lasti     week.  7 
Daladier,  Bluii  and  three  other  French  leaders  were  Jailed  in  3erma-iy  proper,  .^ive 
hundred  Frencimen  were  executed  by  the  ilazis.  Petain,  citing  air  raids,  deno^^iccd 
the  Americans  for  the  first  time  by  na-ae.    E..e  situation  did  not  placate  Anerlcan-.  . 
liberals,  however.  They,  deplored  airaud's  increasing  importance.  2e  3aulle . seemed - 
shoved  into  the  background;  ..  e  was  requested  by  this  country  not  tc  t'llce  part  in-  .-i 
conference  -vith  3iraud.    ..tid  tae  State  Department  consequently  ca.ue  iu  for  some  curt 
criticism,  notably  from  Laski ,  the  English  leftist  t-inlcer. 

In  all,  thin^^s  were  Icokine,  up  for  t.ie  United  llations.    Over  30  nations  a.i:reA^ 
-nhesitatingly  to  attedd  a  parley  on  food  late  in  April  in  this  country,    aeneml-  >^ 
Gnnertak,  of  neutral  Turkey,  predicted  the  United  ilati(5ns  .vould  win...     .-.         •   ,'.  j 
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LIGHT    ?ROli  POLAND 
by  Roan  U.  Orloff ,  Boston,  I'ass. 


The  situation  in  Europe  reminds  the  Esper- 
antist  of  the  fact  that  it  -  'as  in  the  heart 
of  that  continent,  over  fifty  years  ago, 
that  the  light  of  universal  understandin,';; 
•7a3  first  kindled.  Poland  is  a<;ain  in  the 
li-uelight.  Unfortunate  Poland!  ?or  cen- 
turies it  has  beon  torn  by  forces  both 
nithin  and  •■•/ithout,  yet  froin  it  has  come 
the  first  ^liroaer  of  internaticmal  peace 
through  the  understandinv;  of  one  another's 
speech.  Throughout  history  Poland  has  been 
knovm  as  a  land  -'here  prejudice  reigned  su- 
preme, as  a  land  of  strife  and  hatred  of 
racial  animosity,  of  po-j-,roms  and  religious 
persecutioa  But  li'.ht  shines  brightest  in 
the  dark.  , 

The  bright  gleaa  of  universal  speecli  has 
been  reflected  upon  hutaanity  through  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  of  a  Polish-Jevjish 
physician,  Lud-?!;-:  Zanenhof.  Residing  in  a 
neighborhood  inhabited  by  five  nationali- 
-ties,  frctn  childhood  he  experienced  perse- 
cution on  account  of  his  different  rolir^ion 
and  unfamiliar  language.  Kis  heart  mel- 
lo'7ed  through  suffering,  this  young  ideal- 
ist vo'7ed  to  eradicate  forever  those  hatreds 
that  flourished  because  of  language  bar- 
riers. He  -'as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  speech 
emancipati  on. 


doctor  -/ho  is  kno'vn  as  a  dreamer,  -vho  dab- 
bles in  other  nattera;  I  felt  that  I  nas 
placing  in  the  balance  the  future  peace  of 
my  family  and  jyself :  but  I  could  not  for- 
salce  the  idea  •■rhich  penetrated  my  body  and 
:xr  blood,  and  —  I  crossed  the  Rubicon.... 

"In  publishing;  the  first  textbook  of  our 
language,  I  took  the  pseudonym  'Esperanto': 
the  langua;>;e  itself  had  no  name  and  was 
called  'the  proposed  international  language 
of  Esperanto' .  Per  convenience  they  began 
to  use  the  expression  'language  of  Esper- 
anto' j  other  expressions  "/hich  soiiie  '  tried 
to  use  proved  to  be  inconvenient  and  diffi- 
cult to  remeaber,  and  presented  nothing 
definite.  It  soon  beca^ne  apparent  that 
only  the  'vord  'Esperanto'  clearly  differen- 
tiates our  language  fron  others,  and  many 
friends  soon  began  to  use  simply  the  single 
■vord  'Esperanto'.  Thus  gradually  one  ivord 
•'as  evolved  as  the  narae  of  our  language, 
■■'hen  I  sav''  that  my  original  pseudonym  r'ent 
over  to  the  cause  itself,  and  that  it  is 
very  convenient,  I  soon  ceased  entirely  to 
use  ny  pseudonym,  and  it  remained  only  as 
a  narae  for  the  cause  itself.  The  name  'Es- 
peranto' is  in  itself  entirely  illogical; 
but  in  a  maaningless  conditional  name  -ihy 
do  --'e  need  logic?" 


One    of    the  -most  important     stops    to-.'ard      All  boundari'js  in  the  fom  of  national  jeal- 
-rorld  unity  is  the  adoption  of  Esperanto  ar^ 
the  international  means    of  communication. 
Before  turning    our   attention  to   the  lan- 
guage itself,  it  might  bo  -re  11  to  have  some 


K    THIS  I33US 
you  "'ill  find.  . , 


idea  of  its  background,  its  history,  oaue- 
one  asked  me  rocjntly,  "Hon  did  Dr.  Zamcn- 
hof  feel  vhon  ''le  gave  Esperanto  to  the 
-rorld?"  ;;any  questions  are  also  asked 
about  ho-  the  name  of  the  language  '/as  cho- 
sen. Quoting  Dr.  Zamenhof  hi.;,self,  "I  -'an 
very  much  excited;  I  felt  that  I  -'aR  stand- 
ing before  the  Rubicon,  and  that  on  the  day 
of  th-j  appearanc ^-  of  ny  boo!'. let  I  -'ould  not 
b.j  able  to  '-c  back:     I  k.n-.  ''  '/hat  a  raitod  a 


Light  from  Poland   

■■.'orld  Lan:^;uage  l.liy conceptions 
Tru3  Man  -  7ero  Viro 
TsiG  Repentant 


;ancer  of  Civilization 
The  "fild  Flag  .   .   .    .  . 
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Basic  '"'orld  Ri.;,hts     .  . 
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SEPTEMBER   i943  NO-  ^ 


INTRODUCING  .  .  . 

^^r.  first  i.sue  of  w..:,t  Is  acpao  .nil  '^a  ycnr  rc.ul  r  c^^p  puMic  ticn.  Tlie 
type  of  .mblisaed.  t..e  freauency  rf  ,uoUc,.t^o:^.  .aa  t..e  .r^kc-up  -nil 

dependent  wict.  vcur  interest  .'?iid  susgeaticns,  4.„ 

C  t  is  nr^t  i3.ue  several  r^resent  .tivo  c.-^pers  'vere  asicot.  tc  write  ^riaf 
statements  of  t.-eir  cpiniciiB  cn  matters  ci  ccnceni  tc  C.P.S.  men. 

WHERE  ?0  YCU  THINK  THE  SERVICE  COJMITTEE  SHOULD 
"T5RAW  THE  LINE"  WITH  SELECTIVE  SERVICE? 

I  relieve  t lat  Clvilia:a  PaMic  Service  as  new  constituted  is  a  "fairly  satlg- 
-actory"  pllifint  to.tiaouy.    Ideally  there  are  :nany  things  vr.axcr.  could  bo  jreatly 
im'roved.!!?u    I  a.n  constantly  aware  f^at  in  operating  t.e  ca^^os  an  denxcratlc.lly 
xmproveo. . .  ju    *  .    „  -ar-tiiuo  .■^verhment  witri  Wiix  casualtieg  steadily 

■S^^n^nuSorSd  pretest  Inju.tl'cos  vainl,  in  ..s-lo-.:  a.  ». 

these  val\xeB  3S.id.  cppcrtunitieaJ 

1.    Ma^y  aien  in  c.^  are  realizing  frca  time  tc  tine  t^t  tlaey  are^«.inin:  In 

fcrcea  tc  tojze  p,;rt  i:i  destructive  wcr.-c. 

XT   •,.-.1   t    f  t  o  iISO  e-iculd  .'.ttearpt  tr  continue 
its  tu-r'crt*     We  C.O.'a  ..uet  continue  to  a.u:  i.a./ x  ^e.uent.  out  .nat  ^11^^^-= 

istratlon. 

our  principal  no«d  at  t_.is  tia.e,  it  a...as  to  ae.ls  for  ^l^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^Jj^*^ 
crystSlUe  cui-  t^inkin,  .md  ,o  forwai-ci  v-it.-  nil  ci  c-.u-  on.r 
2re  ".e  foel  we  c^.  oast  a^rve-wlaetnar  it  bo  t.u  prcoe^t^o^^,  aotacneu 
service,  .xv.rnmont  c,:u^p.  non-ccmbat.-.t  wck  i::  tue  ari^',  or  j.ll. 

-TV  <      f       \7SG  6  cnld  "dr-w  tku  line",.. "but 
I  caa't  seo  yot  o:cactly  V7.iere  I  t..ia.c  tae  .\JbO  e-^-^^^  ^ 
I  dp  net  foel  txi^t  we  are  .rpproachin^  sucx  a  pcint  at  t..i8  ti.ae. 

Bernie  (Jrcaa 
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■   •  ■     DPOIdNq  FROM  /  PSC  POLL  CONT'ENSLD  IN  THIS  ISSUE  - 

YTiet  are  Vne  purposes  end  functions  of  Civilian  Public  Serr 
viae?  /..re  -^he^:  >-(;inr  fnlfiller'?  '%at  do  you  think  of  Selective 
Service?  The  f'^ferican  I'i^iends  Service  Committee?  'ifhat  should  be 
done  with  the  black  sheep  who  do  rot  like  AFSC-CPS?  Is  camp  ad  ^ 
ministration  too  lax?  ^'^Tnat  ;  ^out  pay,  sovernment  camps,  more 
significant  service?  In  the  followinrt  papiee  enonymox:©  Campers  of 
CPS  ^2  will  (Tive  some  of  t^el^  idef  s  on  these  topics. 

This  issue,  is  devoted  to  Pocomoke  Opinions  generated  by  the 
decent  camp  poll  on  AFSC'S  relr'tlonship  to  CPS  and  the  goArern- 
ment.  ''Vith  the  co-operation  of  the  Inter-aprency  Comr^lttee,  the 
editors  hen  e  selected  the  material  in  the  issue  from  the  comments 
written  on  these  nuestionc  ires ,  '7e  hpve  included  seven  of  the 
mere  outstmding  ooinions  in  their' en  hirety  end  excerpts  from  30 
others.  In  selecting  our  matepirl  we  have  given  preference  to  or- 
iginality, to  orp?^  niz& t ion  ,  end  to  lucidity.  In  editing  we  have 
tried  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  comment.  Opinions  expressed 
are  not  necessarily  our  osn. 

The  Publications  Committee 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

DetPched  Service  N-^tcs 

CO '  s  .In  Prison 
Post -War  Flo  lining 
HPS  Activities 
Social  Action  News 
■  Feetures,   poetry,  coF.nert 


ISSUED  UPOM  INVITATION  Of 
CAMP  PUBLK^AtlQNS  CQM.'\d. 


STAFF--Pf;te3 ,  Ber.rdslee,  Bennett 
Certer,  Corfmen,  Li  PonPto, 
Dole,  Prpnkenberg,  Htv,  Kelse^, 
Levlno,  Mitchell,  O'Neill. 
Piatt,  S'.ricklt.nrl ,  Tucker, 
Vsn  der  V-^ater.  ^  


A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 

It  deeply  grieves  me  that  in 
rry  six  rnon^-hs  in  -ri^S  I  hfvn  not 
heard  C'.yone  suggest  publicly  that 
we  spend  a  moment  of  reflection  on 
these  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  this  wrr. 

The  v/orld  is  being  rocked'  to 
its  roots.     Men,  women  and  child- 
ren are  d;'"inp-  and  suffering  in  a 
co>^flict  which  is  tfking  t^eir  blood 
and  strength,  their  human  energy 
and  life.     Our  friends  and  brothers 
here  and  f^rough  the  world  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  what  they  be- 
lieve,    ■'■t  seems  only  fitting  that 
we  should  pause  to  look  at  the  world 
and   its  travail. 

It  is  no  matter  ♦"hat  we  are 
iscl''tod  here:  we  are  still  part 
of  the  world.  The  war  still  takes 
its  toll  and  v;e  cannot  assume  a 
smug,  safe -f or-the-duration  atti- 
tude and  disrep-ard  the  world  to 
whioh  we  intend  to  return  and  -in 
wi-ich  we  hope  to  practice  what  we 
pre^achi 

I  can  only  suggest 
stop  at  so-^etlme  in  our 
tivlty  and  remember  all 
have  fallen  in  the  war, 
who  t>ev  are.     Let  us  offer 


that  we 
daily  ac- 
those  who 
no  matter 
a  pray- 


er ■for  peace  for 
will    on  earth. 


all  men  and  good 


-Fa rry  Levlne 
OGLE  DRIVE  PUSHES 

PAST  CENTURY  MARit  , 

r^ore  than  '^100.00  has  already 
hern  subscribed  by  CPS  men  at  Camp 
52  to  help  C.O.'s  Ir-  prison.  Camp 
council  members  asnict'  d  the  Lole 
cot^mlttee  in  collectlnpr  tV'e  m.oney. 
The  NCCO  was  sent  w^-loh  ca-^e 

."^rom  fasting  on  Tec. 8  a^d  from  do- 
nations while  the  '".'PL  got  :*68  to 
s-,velj  its  fighting  fund  for  imprl- 
snne^  ^^O's. 

The  drive  for  the  WPL-Fighting 
P^.jrd  is  spo^fsored  by  the  newly  or- 
("cont.  p. 30,   col.  'd) 
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THE  PACIFIST  REVOLUTION 


PACIFISM  is  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  revolutionary 
because  pacifists  are  now  beginning  to  rea- 
lize that  successful  opposition  to  war  de- 
pends upon  a  far-reaching  social  program 
that  will  offer  other  means  than  war  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  differences. 

There  is  little  agreement  among  pacifists 
as  to  what  their  program  ought  to  involve, 
but  all — excepting  only  the  groups  whose 
pacifism  is  little  more  than  a  refusal  to  en- 
danger their  personal  salvation  by  the  sin  ot 
killing — perceive  that  the  entire  structure 
and  momentum  of  modern  society  must  un- 
dergo a  great  change  before  peace  can  be 
assured.  Eighteenth  century  revolutionists 
saw  this  need  for  reconstituting  the  social 
order,  but  they  used  means  which  destroyed 
the  ends  they  had  in  view.  The  progress 
they  achieved  was  because  of  the  ideals  they 
believed  in  and  spread  through  education, 
nd  in  spite  of  the  violent  means  they 
''vnadopted. 

The  paicifist  revolutionaries  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  have  learned  their  lesson — 
they  know  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  try  to 
force  human  progress.  The  old  formula, 
■'Kill  the  tyrants,  write  a  constitution,  and 
establish  a  new  educational  system,"  doesn't 
work.  Every  tyrannicide  is  himself  a  poten- 
tial Caesar;  he  has  already  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  tyrant's  method  by 
using  it. 

Legalism  Fails 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  revolution- 
ary formula?  How  about  a  new  constitution? 
Americans  have  profound  faith  in  legal  doc- 
uments. Nineteenth  century  visitors  to 
America  returned  to  Europe  with  the  discov- 
ery that  we  are  "a  nation  of  lawyers."  It  is 
natural  that,  having  had  marked  success 
with  our  own  constitution,  we  should  now 
seek  a  legal  pattern  for  world  government. 
In  order  to  assure  peace. 

We  forget,  however,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  simply  codified  and 


gave  unity  to  attitudes  and  convictions  which 
already  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  was  shaped  by 
political  realists  who  were  able  to  give  con- 
cise expression  to  a  state  of  mind  that  had 
grown  up  through  a  century  or  more  of  ex- 
perience and  education. 

No  such  common  ground  for  world  gov- 
ernment exists  today.  To  write  a  grandiose 
constitution  "uniting"  the  nations,  and  then 
to  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  this  International 
institution  will  usher  in  an  epoch  oT  peace 
would  be  the  greatest  and  most  tragic  de- 
ception in  history.  The  failure  of  the  consti- 
tution to  unite  the  nations  would  convince 
almost  everyone  that  the  Nazis  were  right — 
that  internationalism  is  visionary  folly.  The 
price  paid  for  unintelligent  optimism  is  al- 
ways cynical  disillusionment. 

"Unexamined  Beliefs" 

History  shows  that  successfully  function- 
ing institutions  are  effects,  not  causes.  We 
cannot  create  the  legal  fiction  of  world  gov- 
ernment and  then  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
miracle  to  take  place.  First  there  must  be 
the  will  of  peoples  to  live  in  order  and  peace, 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  Kempis,  they  must 
want  "those  things  that  make  for  peace." 

An  English  sociologist,  David  Fryd,  has 
pointed  out: 

A  war  like  the  present  one  or  that 
of  1914-18  could  never  occur — what- 
ever the  interests  of  the  ruling  caste 
involved — unless  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple on  each  side  held  certain  beliefs 
about  the  State,  the  government,  the 
Fatherland,  freedom,  democracy,  and 
so  on.  It  may  be  argued  that  people 
can  always  be  stirred  by  propaganda; 
but  this  is  true  only  if  that  propa- 
ganda is  directed  towards  the  deep- 
seated  and  largely  unexamined  beliefs 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  actually 
hold. 

(Turn  to  page  2) 
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AFTER  two  years  of  delay.  Selective  Serv- 
ice has  approved  the  estabUshment  of  a 
government  camp  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors, at  Mancos,  Colorado,  not  far  from  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park.  There  will  be  no  pay, 
but  a  monthly  allowance  of  $3. 

The  announcement  of  the  government 
camp  was  issued  about  the  same  time  that 
a  Washington  Bureau  released  the  statement 
that  German  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  put  to  work  In  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  paid  |24  per  month.  "Unem- 
ployed" prisoners  are  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  $3!  The  federal  government  refuses 
to  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  using 
prisoners  of  war  as  slave  labor. 

Last  summer,  fire-fighting  c.o.'s  in  Cali- 
fornia were  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the 
generosity  of  the  San  Quentin  "trusties" 
from  Chino,  also  fighting  forest  fires.  The 
Chino  men  would  buy  cigarettes  and  candy 
from  the  CPS  Co-op,  then  offer  smokes  and 
sweets  to  c.o.'s  in  the  fii'e  camp.  "They 
don't  pay  you,"  explained  the  Chino  men, 
who  receive  compensation  for  their  work. 

Civilian  Rights 

Of  course,  conscientious  objectors  are 
neither  prisoners  of  war  nor  felons.  They 
are  not  even  offenders  against  the  law.  Their 
rights  as  civilians  are  affirmed  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  and  their  right  to  be  paid 
for  the  work  they  do  is  explicitly  stated  in 
Public  Law  630.  Why  are  they  not  paid? 

U.  S.  Comptroller  General  Warren,  in  re- 
fusing a  request  that  the  money  received 
for  the  work  of  c.o.'s  on  farms  be  held  In 
escrow  until  after  the  war,  quoted  the  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  630  entitling  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  compensation  not  in  excess 
of  army  pay.  He  pointed  out  that  the  law 
made  no  provision  for  holding  the  money  or 
for  turning  it  over  to  private  agencies.  Last 
month  he  ruled  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce could  not  pay  c.o.'s  on  detached  serv- 
ice a  $5  allowance  over  maintenance  costs. 
He  found  no  authority  of  law  for  such  an 
arrangement. 

But  there  is  authority  in  the  law  for  pay- 
ment of  conscientious  objectors  by  Selective 


Service.  The  provision  Is  not  mandatory, 
but  permissive.  The  power  to  pay  conscien- 
tious objectors  rests  with  Selective  Service. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Comptroller 
General  In  a  letter  to  a  California  CPS  man. 
Mr.  Warren  wrote: 

"You  suggest  that  each,  conscien- 
tious objector  be  paid  $42  a  month  out 
of  the  money  earned  as  the  result  of 
his  work  and  that  the  balance  be  de- 
posited into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. The  matter  is  not  one  upon  which 
an  authoritative  decision  may  be  ren- 
dered on  your  request.  Furthermore, 
the  question  of  what  amounts  should 
be  paid  to  conscientious  objectors  is 
one  primarily  for  the  administrative 
consideration  of  the  Director,  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  rather  than  of 
this  office." 

The  Comptroller  General  has  done  con- 
scientious objectors  a  service  in  clarifying 
the  Issue  of  pay:  It  Is  not  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  justice  is  done.  Arrangements 
for  pay  to  conscientious  objectors  are  clearly 
the  obligation  of  Selective  Service. 

The  Historic  Peace  Churches,  Paul  French 
explains  in  his  pamphlet.  Civilian  Public 
Service,  assumed  financial  responsibility  for 
the  camps  (and  committed  the  men  to  work- 
ing without  pay)  In  order  that  these  agencies 
might  participate  in  the  administrative  and 
educational  aspects  of  the  program.  Today 
many  men  who  once  welcomed  service  un- 
der private  administration  are  gravely  trou- 
bled by  the  compromised  position  of  the 
religious  agencies.  They  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  It  is  morally  impossible  for  pacifists 
to  administer  conscription.  The  penalties 
proposed  by  Selective  Service  to  be  applied 
to  men  who  are  AWOL  are  being  enforced 
by  pacifists  against  paciflsts^ — against  camp- 
ers who,  for  conscience'  sake,  went  AWOL 
to  the  Chicago  conference — a  course  that  Is 
"logical"  enough  from  the  administrative 
viewpoint,  but  hai-dly  consistent  with  the 
voluntarism  of  the  religious  group  involved. 
Denny  Wllcher,  of  Coleville,  has  issued  a 
statement  on  this  problem. 

(Turn  to  page  2) 
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FIGHTERS  AND  PLANNERS 


THE  intellectuals  are  worried  about  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  army.  They  are  pleased 
with  the  lighting  abilities  of  American  sol- 
diers, but  the  doughboys  don't  seem  to  know 
what  the  war  is  really  about.  To  the  average 
man  at  the  front,  the  job  is  simply  to  lick 
the  Japs  and  the  Germans,  preferably  soon, 
and  get  home.  Drew  Middleton,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for  May  2, 
talked  to  American  soldiers  In  England,  Ice- 
land, and  Africa.  Everywhere  it  was  the 
same.  The  men,  he  says,  are  not  interested 
in  post-war  problems.  Fascism  they  think  of 
as  only  "a  sort  of  politics  practiced  by  Ger- 
mans and  Italians."  They  often  asked  him 
why  they  were  in  Africa,  fighting  Germans, 
when  they  "ought  to  be"  in  the  Pacific  war 
zone,  fighting  Japs.  Middleton  comments: 

Since  the  essential  nature  of  com- 
munism and  fascism  is  so  misunder- 
stood, it  is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  they 
can  be  fought  intelligently  In  post-war 
years.  The  troops  are  serious  in  their 
dislike  of  each,  but  you  feel  that  they 
will  not  recognize  them  unless  they 
are  clearly  labeled.  Some  domestic 
brand,  tricked  out  with  patriotic  slo- 
gans and  stars  and  stripes  might  not 
be  understood  for  what  It  is. 

"Slogan"  Thinking 

Accepting  this  picture  of  liiental  attitudes 
in  the  army,  which  the  Times  reporter  calls 
"harsh  and  gloomy,"  but  "factual,"  the  paci- 
fist may  well  rejoin.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected of  average  American  youth,  who  have 
never  been  taught  to  think  in  terms  of  world 
problems,  nor  had  the  issues  of  the  present 
war  effectively  presented  to  them  in  any 
other  terms  than  sudden  and  insistent 
slogans  ? 

This  war  has  been  in  making  for  24  years ; 
it  was  predicted  by  intelligent  observers  In 
1919,  as  soon  as  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 
published.  True,  a  few  historians  like  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes  have  been  telling  some  of  the 
facts,  but  the  absolutely  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  "peace"  that  followed  World 
War  I  were  never  faced  honestly.  Sisley 
Huddleaton,  who  reported  the  peace  confer- 


ence for  the  Westminster  Gazette,  wrote  in 
1920: 

Of  the  treaty-making  In  Paris  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  say  that,  apart  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  abortive  effort  to  preach 
peace,  it  was  simply  a  gathering  of 
cynical  diplomats  quarreling  over  the 
spoils,  and  determined  to  kill,  even  in 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
nascent  sentiments  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  After  one  interlude  of  hope, 
during  which  Peace  fluttered  timidly 
over  the  world,  the  war  regained  em- 
pire .  .  .  the  general  example  of  ego- 
tism set  by  the  big  nations  must  make 
of  the  present  so-called  European 
peace  a  mere  truce,  a  truce  In  which 
to  take  breath  .  .  .  before  the  last 
phase  of  Armageddon:  that  final  bat- 
tle, in  which  diabolical  contrivances 
ot  a  potency  even  now  hardly  dreamed 
of  will  make  a  desert  of  a  continent, 
will  destroy  the  cities,  the  wealth,  the 
life  of  the  Old  World!  (Atlantic,  May, 
1920.) 

Huddleston  wrote  this,  and  much  more, 
with  infinite  disgust  for  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. He  would  doubtless  be  classed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson  among  the 
foolish  "flagellants"  who,  in  time  of  crisis, 
point  accusingly  at  the  neglected  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  countries.  But  is  that 
not  better  than  heaping  all  the  blame  on 
others?  Flagellant  or  not,  Mr.  Huddleston 
saw  in  1920  what  would  be  and  is  happening 
today.  If  "flagellant"  is  a  name  for  those 
who  admit  and  proclaim  the  truth,  pacifists 
welcome  the  epithet. 

Cause  of  War 

If  American  youth,  during  the  20's  and 
.30's,  had  had  more  teachers  who  knew,  and 
taught,  the  truth  about  World  War  I,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  at  the  front  today  would  not  be 
as  "ignorant"  as  Drew  Middleton  says  they 
are.  They  might  not  have  had  to  fight  at  all. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  war,  there 
must  be  education  in  its  psychological  and 
moral  causes.  You  cannot  sow  dragon's  teeth 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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EDUCATION    IN  CPS 


IT  is  quite  likely  that  the  CPS  experiment 
will  produce  results  with  permanent  values 
for  society  in  general.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, CPS  men  are  compelled  to  enter  certain 
patterns  of  group-education  or  abandon  all 
but  self-education.  These  patterns  have  been 
largely  shaped  by  the  social  pressures  within 
a  compact  society. 

What  can  be  learned  about  education  from 
CPS?  One  thing  is  abundantly  clear:  formal, 
regimented  compulsion  has  never  educated 
anybody!  Only  when  another  method,  a 
voluntary  one,  has  crept  into  the  formal  set- 
up, has  any  education  taken  place.  This 
is  seen  in  even  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  teacher's  voice — the 
most  education  takes  place  when  the  in- 
structor speaks  in  a  friendly,  informal 
manner. 

CPS  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  informal 
methods  of  education  because  the  program 
has  been  entirely  voluntary.  Persons  who 
are  free  to  choose  their  activities,  unless 
pressed  by  extreme  need  or  desire,  do  not 
volunteer  for  stiff,  formal,  inflexible  classes. 
Only  that  educational  program  which  makes 
a  direct  appeal  with  what  is  pleasant  and 
pleasurable  can  gain  a  voluntary  following. 
When  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  senseless  to 
try  to  force  adults  to  accept  the  bitter  pill  of 
of  learning. 

Joy  of  Learning 

It  is  true  that  education  can  only  be 
achieved  with  effort,  but  this  does  not  mean 
painful  struggle,  for  there  Is  scarcely  any 
form  of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  learned 
w  th  enjoyment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Is  more  fun 
than  the  process  of  learning.  This  concept 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a 
program  ot  education  is  no  fun,  there  is  no 
learning. 

How  can  this  concept  be  applied?  First  ot 
all,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  away  from  the 
Idea  of  compulsion.  Being  compelled  to  do 
something  has  driven  more  students  to 
desperation  than  any  other  psychological 
factor  in  education.  It  has  caused  students 
to  fear  their  Instructors,  and  made  them 


wary  of  learning  in  general;  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  how  much  harm  this  method  of 
"teaching"  has  Inflicted  on  our  present  adult- 
hood in  general,  and  on  our  community  and 
state  philosophies  In  particular. 

Education,  then,  must  depend  upon  non- 
violent techniques!  To  carry  out  this  method, 
the  whole  process  must  take  place  In  an  in- 
formal setting.  Nothing  should  be  required 
to  the  extent  of  forcing  action,  but  all  activi- 
ties should  Invite  attention.  If  the  teacher 
is  not  creative,  original,  and  a  good  actor 
he  win  soon  have  no  audience.  There  Is 
nothing  Eo  lamentable  as  the  instructor  who 
trie?  to  compel  attention. 

Informal  TaacMing 

A  few  examples  of  education  that  is  in- 
formal, entertaining,  and  effective  are  as 
follows:  At  one  camp  Spanish  is  taught  on 
project,  where  the  verb  forms  are  repeated 
till  they  are  mastered  and  where  a  large 
share  of  the  instruction  is  conversation  in 
the  language.  At  another  camp,  a  modem 
poetry  discussion  is  not  a  class,  but  a  social 
gathering,  at  which  refreshments  are  served, 
floor  lamps  create  atmosphere,  and  lounges 
provide  restful  comfort.  A  science  group  is 
planning  to  build  a  rammed  earth  laboratory 
(which  is  in  itself  an  Interesting  experiment) 
and  the  men  who  will  work  there  will  have 
the  drive  of  enthusiasm  for  learning  from 
experiment.  At  the  same  camp,  plans  are 
in  order  for  Shakespeare  to  be  dramatized 
on  an  outdoor  stage. 

At  another  camp,  forums  have  been  held 
while  those  listening  were  breaking  beans 
or  peeling  peaches.  Interest-groups  on  sub- 
jects such  as  co-ops  and  racial  understand- 
ing hold  informal  discussions  once  a  week 
and  for  no  longer  than  three  weeks  on  the 
same  subject.  When  interest  lags  another 
topic  is  substituted  to  lap  up  the  enthusiasm 
that  comes  from  beginning  something  new. 
More  detailed  study  of  subjects  that  have 
been  dropped  is  undertaken  later  when  en- 
thusiasm can  be  more  easily  generated. 
Incidentally,  educational  programs  that  axe 
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THEJ  labors  of  pacifists,  together  with  the 
horror  of  war  Itself,  hare  convinced  millions 
that  war  Is  futile,  but  those  millions  still 
believe  that  war — this  war,  at  least — Is  or 
was  Inevitable,  and  that  It  must  be  fought 
and  won.  The  next  step  for  pacifists,  a  much 
more  difflcult  advance.  Is  to  show  that  war 
is  not  Inevitable,  that  human  intelligence 
and  good  will  are  capable  of  resolving  the 
conflicts  which  in  the  past  have  led  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  war. 

Alternatives  to  war  are  still  in  the  germ 
stage.  Non-violence,  In  Its  popular  meaning, 
is  a  last-ditch  struggle  against  military  ag- 
gression. It  Is  primarily  Individual  opposi- 
tion, applied  by  many,  but  still  individual, 
to  war-making  forces  In  their  final  phase  of 
violence.  Noh-violence  may  imply  an  ap- 
proach to  the  causes  of  war,  but  only  in  gen- 
eral terms.  It  will  take  years  for  pacifists 
to  think  through  the  implications  of  their 
sltlon  In  regard  to  the  diverse  political 
id  economic  activities,  and  the  less  obvious 
social  attitudes,  which  contribute  so  many 
of  the  causes  of  war,  and  then  to  undertake 
the  reforms  that  are  recognized  as  neces- 
sary. It  will  take  years  tor  the  ideas  of  good- 
will and  brotherhood  and  tolerance  to  be 
shaped  Into  definite  policies  for  group,  com- 
munity and  state  forms  of  action.  Pacifists 
know  some  of  the  axioms  of  the  social  ge- 
ometry they  would  evolve,  but  most  of  the 
theorems  are  lacking. 

Levels  of  Action 

"Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  Is  the 
way,  which  leadeth  unto  life."  It  Is  true 
that  pacifism  begins  at  home,  in  personal  re- 
lationships of  family  and  community.  No 
good  can  come  from  pacifists  who,  like  Rous- 
seau, unwilling  to  discipline  their  own  lives, 
deal  brilliantly  with  large  and  stirring  gen- 
erplizatlons,  all  the  while  leaving  a  trail  of 
selfishness  and  petty  lack  of  consideration 
boh'llid  them.  But  the  restrictive  pattern  of 
p;;ciflst  thinking  which  limitp  action  to  per- 
sonal relation'^hlps  can  result  in  a  kind  of 
nihili!i-in  which  waves  away  and  ignores  the 
more  complex  aspects  of  the  ptruggle  to  end 
war.  There  are  various  levels  of  pacifist  ac- 


tion, and  none  of  them  should  be  neglected. 
Pacifists  .=hould  take  care,  lest  they  make 
too  narrow  the  way  to  the  warless  world  of 
the  future,  and  fall  to  erect  signposts  at 
every  gateway  along  the  several  major  ave- 
nues of  modern  thought. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  familiar  pacifist 
condemnation  of  "Intellectuality" — a  habit 
of  mind  reflecting  the  worldwide  tendency  to 
reject  the  guidance  of  reason  for  what  are 
termed  the  more  fundamental  monitions  of 
feeling.  Reason,  being  Inadequate  by  itself, 
is  now  judged  to  be  no  good  at  all.  The 
Na'-ia,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  are  exhorted^ 
to  think  with  their  blood.  Archibald  MacLelsh 
recently  attacked  American  intellectuals  for 
their  preoccupation  with  "scholarship,"  their 
sociiil  irresponsibility  and  intellectuallzatlon 
of  life — charges  largely  justifiable,  although 
MacLeish  found  particular  fault  with  the  "pa- 
cifism" of  American  writers  during  the  past 
20  years.  In  some  pacifist  circles,  "logic," 
regarded  as  the  tool  of  the  intellectual,  is  a 
term  of  opprobrium,  a  synonym  of  rational- 
isation and  self-justification.  When  pacifists 
of  this  persuasion  say  that  a  man  chose  a 
"logicTl"  course,  they  mean  that  his  choice 
was  plausible,  but  wrong. 

Intellectual  Synthesis 

Modern  enemies  of  the  rational  faculty 
tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  synthesis  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tive criticism  and  barj-en  analysis  which  \ 
have  been  so  justly  condemned.  Loving 
kindness,  as  Edith  Cavell  said  of  patriotism,  * 
is  "not  enough."  The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  \ 
of  compassion  and  reconciliation,  is  the  mo- 
tive power  of  pacifism,  but  it  may  easily  be 
dissipated  through  Ineffective  channels  or 
turned  inward  to  stimulate  the  mushroom^ 
growth  of  pacifist  coteries  and  sects.  Unless 
the  larger  problems  of  war  and  peace  are 
continually  examined  and  attempts  made  to 
think  them  through  to  practical  solutions, 
pacifists  will  fail,  as  they  have  partially 
failed  before,  to  capture  the  imagination  and 
interest  of  generous-minded  non-pacifists. 
There  will  be  many  open  to  conviction  after 
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"JUST    AND    DURABLE  PEACE" 


EARLY  in  1936,  Kenneth  Collins,  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
department  stores,  addressed  a  small  group 
of  agency  and  newspaper  men  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  advertising  business. 
Mr.  Collins'  personal  success  with  "words 
that  sell"  had  been  such  that  his  audience 
hung  on  what  he  said  with  almost  religious 
devotion.  The  burden  of  his  message  was 
that  advertising  men  are  "unconscious  al- 
truists." While  primarily  concerned  with 
profits  for  themselves  and  their  clients, 
advertising  men,  Mr.  Collins  urged,  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  goods  and  services  and  thus 
bring  the  blessings  of  prosperity  to  the 
United  States.  And  isn't  that  just  what  the 
country  needs?  Rotarlan  balos  hovered  over 
the  placid  faces  of  his  audience  as  they  left 
the  hall,  newly  consecrated  to  the  "service" 
of  the  many  and  the  profits  of  the  few.  It 
was  indeed  wonderful,  as  Father  Divine 
would  say. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  this  dubious 
nd  one-sided  economic  interpretation  ol 
"Advertising  by  Mr.  Collins  and  his  followers, 
nor  with  the  doubtful  morality  of  their 
"unconscious  altruism,"  but  with  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  the  American  people  are 
approaching  the  problem  of  world  peace  in 
precisely  the  same  frame  of  mind.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We 
are  planning  to  spread  the  Four  Freedoms 
(and  a  quart  of  milk)  all  over  the  world, 
and  incidentally  to  civilize  each  and  every 
aborigine  up  to  the  status  of  a  first  class 
consumer.  We  are  planning  to  say  to  the 
Fuzzy  Wuzzies  in  Africa,  the  heathen  Chinee 
in  Asia,  and  all  the  rich  men  in  Slam, 
"Comes  it  the  American  Century,  you'll  buy 
America  and  like  it!" 

We  Are  the  People! 
We  have  been  "buying  America"  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  think  we  like  it.  Why 
shouldn't  everyone  else  in  the  world  like 
what  we  like?  Aren't  we  the  people?  Didn't 
we  practically  invent  freedom  and  plenty? 
Are  not  mass  production  and  mass  buying- 
power  original  with  the  United  States? 
What  else  is  there  to  civilization?  Who  else 
is  there  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world?  And 


how  is  this  to  be  done  without  American 
capital,  American  engineering,  American 
administration — without,  in  short,  all  the 
categories  of  Yankee  ingenuity? 

Imperialism?  That  isn't  imperialism,  it's 
common  sense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
many  Americans,  a  lot  of  it  is  common  sense, 
which  makes  it  a  pretty  dangerous  doctrine. 
Americans  ai-e  not  imperialists  by  nature, 
yet  the  aggressiveness  of  their  commercial 
instinct  brings  them  into  the  most  curious 
situations  which  an  unkind  critic  might  call 
"imperialistic. "  Americans  want  everybody 
to  have  the  same  opportunities  that  they 
have,  and  will  respond  to  appeals  for  help 
to  make  those  opportunities  international. 
They  don't  "mean"  to  be  imperialists;  they 
just  want  to  help,  and  make  a  sale,  too. 

After  all,  why  not?  Look  at  the  English! 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

Well,  look  at  them.  As  observers  from 
Jawarharlal  Nehru  to  Louis  Bromfleld  have 
pointed  out,  through  the  centuries  the  Eng- 
lish have  developed  their  capacity  for  self- 
justification  and  self-gratulation  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average 
Englishman  to  see  through  any  other  eyes 
than  his  own.  At  home  he  is  a  free  man, 
secured  by  the  Magna  Carta,  his  house  is 
his  castle,  his  opinions  sacrosanct.  But  away 
from  his  islands  a  strange  transformation 
strikes  his  mind  and  tjlights  his  humanity. 
Try  as  he  will,  the  average  Englishman  can- 
not understand  the  meaning  of  equality  for 
all  members  of  the  human  race.  He  has  an 
ingrained  contempt  for  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially colored  peoples  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and,  as  the  English  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller 
has  written,  "From  these  he  has  nothing  to 
learn."  Although  "he  is  tolerant  as  he  would 
be  to  his  dog;  he  has,  in  fact,  raised  the 
vice  of  contempt  to  a  high  virtue  and  on  this 
virtue  is  the  British  Empire  founded."  (The 
Reformation  of  War,  1923.) 

The  English  didn't  plan  to  have  this  out- 
look on  the  rest  of  the  world;  it  crept  up  on 
them.   Those  men  and  women  of  England 
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AFTER    TWO  YEAR 


THE  other  day  a  fi-iend  of  mine  said  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  failure  of  CPS  yet 
to  produce  a  unified,  disciplined  body  of  men 
to  make  effective  the  pacifist  philosophy  of 
life. 

This  objection  was  from  a  man  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  CPS 
clause  in  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  he 
recalled  that  its  sponsors  had  in  mind  two 
principal  functions  tor  the  camps: 

First,  to  provide  for  those  who  could 
not  participate  in  war,  a  sanctuary,  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word,  so  that 
they  would  not  need  to  endure  the  in- 
dignities suffered  by  objectors  in  1917-  ' 
18. 

Second,  to  bring  together  men  of 
similar  views  in  the  expectation  that 
the  nucleus  of  a  vital  pacifist  move- 
ment, capable  of  shaking  the  world, 
would  be  formed. 

^  I  think  my  friend  expected  too  much  from 
the  early  days  (we're  still  only  two  years 
old)  of  CPS.  He  did  not  realize  that  the 
camps  would  bring  together  at  least  two 
groups  of  men,  each  seeking  a  different  one 
of  the  objectives  he  mentioned,  and  that 
these  men  would  be  profoundly  shocked  to 
discover  themselves  to  be  fellow-travelers. 

"Groups"  in  CPS 

At  the  two-fold  risk  of  generalizing  in  a 
difllcult  area,  and  of  using  label-type  words, 
I  think  we  may  say  that  the  "liberals"  In 
camp  have  been  bent  upon  making  articulate 
their  ideas  for  social  reform,  and  upon 
finding,  immediately,  opportunities  for  more 
significant  work  than  they  could  find  under 
the  technical  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  CPS  ad- 
ministrators and  many  campers  have  been 
men  of  deep  religious  conviction.  For  these, 
the  bearing  of  a  pacifist  witness  in  a  war- 
crazed  world  was  of  primary  importance. 
CPS  does  provide  for  them  a  sanctuary  In 
which  they  may  conscientiously  perform 
useful  work  without  pay,  testifying  to  their 
willingness  to  work  hard  in  worthy  causes. 


Thus  we  have  men  In  CPS  for  each  of  the 
reasons  my  Trlend  suggested — but  men  in 
each  group  were  surprised,  and  not  a  little 
disturbed,  to  find  the  other  group  present. 
The  religious  are  unsympathetic  with  th« 
tactics  of  many  whom  they  call  "radicals," 
and  cannot  understand  their  impatience  and 
their  Ideas  about  the  good  society.  The 
"revolutionaries"  are  perplexed  by  the  quiet 
indifference  of  some  religious  men  to  social 
problems  and  are  impatient  with  the  formal- 
isms and  restrictions  upon  personal  conduct 
which  some  of  them  accept. 

Even  as  You  and  I? 

Each  group  has  asked  itself,  about  the 
other,  "Can  these,  too,  be  pacifists?"  As  a 
result,  CPS  has  seemed  to  some  to  have 
bogged  down  in  futile  controversies  over 
trivia,  and  men  from  each  group  have 
seemed  unduly  concerned  about  their  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  concern 
over  the  basic  problems  of  a  war-torn  world 
which  have  drawn  us  all  together. 

I  would  suggest  here  that  all  of  us  may 
have  expected  too  much  from  the  early  days 
of  CPS  considering  the  human  raw  mate- 
rials that  were  assembled  in  the  camps. 
Each  man  brought  with  him  a  "torrent  of 
background  conditioning"  which  he  found 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  other  fellow's 
"torrent." 

A  more  realistic  hope,  I  think,  is  that 
from  the  skirmishes  and  misunderstandings 
of  the  first  two  years,  each  group  may  have 
realized  that  it  has  something  to  learn  from  L 
the  other.   The  liberals  may  have  learnedy  vv 
that  there  are  emotional  stability  and  slgni-'  < 
ficant  personal  power  In  a  kind  of  religious    ^  ^. 
faith  that  some  of  them  may  usefully  tap. 
The  religious  may  have  learned  that  implicit,  /sv^' 
in  Jesus'  teaching  is  a  fundamental  chal-'  • 
lenge  to  badly  functioning  social  institutions,  -j  V- 

May  we  not  hope  that  out  of  this  Inter-  ^' 
change  of  ideas  and  wrestling  with  problems 
which  have  seemed  trivial  In  themselves, 
will  grow  a  healthy  respect  tor  points  oT 
view  which  were  shocking  when  first  con- 
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PLANS  AND  PANACEA 


QUESTIONING  the  practicability  of  "clearly 
outlined  programs"  embodying  pacifist 
ideals,  and  statements  of  the  "concrete  steps 
that  we  [the  pacifists]  would  take  to  re- 
claim the  present  chaotic  situation,"  a  corre- 
spondent writes  his  objection: 

The  conditioning  clause  that  must 
always  accompany  such  a  thesis, 
namely:  If  we  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, or.  If  pacifist  doctrines  were  the 
law  of  society,  makes  our  planning 
inralld  in  the  real  situation. 

Such  schemes  are  not  even  useful 
as  ideals  or  goals.  For  society  cannot 
move  in  their  direction  by  merely 
striving  to  torm  the  new  pattern,  but 
continuing  to  use  the  same  motivating 
forces  of  materialism  and  violence. 
Society  must  learn  the  method  of 
(Christian)  love  and  service.  Then  the 
new  patterns  of  government,  business. 
International  relations,  race  relations, 
education,  etc.,  will  automatically 
arise. 

Theory  and  PracHce 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  this  contention. 
It  expresses  a  truth  that  Bismarck  put  in 
the  form  of  political  sagacity  when  he  said, 
"You  can  run  a  country  with  poor  laws  and 
good  officials,  but  you  can't  run  a  country 
with  good  laws  and  poor  officials."  It  Is  the 
essential  criticism  of  all  Utopian  thinking, 
whether  stated  In  scientific  or  religious  or 
political  terms.  It  also  represents  a  central 
problem  of  the  Pacifist  Movement 

Our  correspondent,  however,  has  only 
raised  the  problem,  he  has  not  solved  it. 
Further,  one  may  question  whether  he  has 
stated  the  problem  in  its  most  basic  form. 
His  letter  ends  with  the  statement  that  "we 
must  always  remember  that  principles  or 
systems  cannot  promote  the  attitude  of  love, 
which  is  the  only  Important  factor!"  When, 
some  45  years  ago,  after  a  night  spent  In 
fitful  prayer.  President  McKinley  resolved 
to  annex  the  Philippines,  he  explained  his 
decision  partly  as  a  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tian "love."  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  be- 


lieved it  was,  at  the»  time,  and  we  choose 
this  rather  extreme  example  only  to  empha- 
size the  danger  of  oversimplifying  the  prob- 
lem of  war  and  peace  by  offering  simply 
"love,"  Christian  or  otherwise,  as  the 
panacea. 

Certainly,  love  is  the  important  factor, 
but  what  Is  love  and  how  does  it  work? 
There  are  good  Christian  soldiers  who  main- 
tain they  can  love  their  enemies  while  blow- 
ing them  to  bits  (we  had  almost  saJd  hell). 
If  pacifists  talk  only  of  love,  their  listeners 
will  soon  be  like  the  eminent  jurist  who  said 
that  he  eyed  with  suspicion  all  lawyers  who 
came  before  him  with  the  word  "justice" 
too  frequently  on  their  lips.  He  had  found 
that  those  with  the  greatest  familiarity 
with  the  word  were  least  acquainted  with 
its  practice. 

Planned  Good  Will 

Our  correspondent,  of  course,  does  not  ad- 
vocate idle  prating  about  love,  but  its  Intel- 
ligent application,  which  is  precisely  our 
point.  Pacifists  have  an  enormous  lot  to 
learn  about  the  intelligent  practice  of  good 
will,  as  individuals,  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  nation,  as  cltlzenB  of  the  world. 
Love,  sympathy,  tolerance,  good  will,  and 
all  the  corollaries  of  this  basic  feeling,  have 
to  be  guided  by  intelligence,  and  intelligence 
means  thinking  and  planning.  We  have  to 
explain  just  how  a  program — many  pro- 
grams— embodying  good  will,  might  operate. 
That  Is  the  meaning  of  pacifist  planning. 

Intelligent  loving  of  our  fellows  means, 
first  of  all,  acquiring  the  capacity  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  at  those  we  would  like 
to  help.  There  are,  for  example,  the  Hindus. 
We  want  to  help  them.  Well  here  is  what 
a  cultivated  Indian  thinks  about  the  "loving 
kindness"  of  the  Christian  missions  in  Indla^  ^  j 

I  regard  the  use  of  money  and    '*  \ 
prestige  and  medical  and  other  benev-  \J 
olences  with  ulterior  motives  (of  con-  y  , 
version)  as  Impure,  and  as  a  kind  of 
inverted  simony.  ...  An  activity  of 
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THE  FLOWERING  OF  AMERICAN  PA 


THE  Htle  of  this  little  piece  expresses  a 
hope  and  the  body  thereof  suggests  a  few 
ways  of  realizing  It. 

A  sabbatical  year  In  the  New  England 
area,  during  which  I  succeeded  In  deepening 
my  feeling  for  the  symbolic  and  concrete 
worth  of  the  past  and  present  of  such  com- 
munities as  Concord  and  Cambridge,  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  culture  "blossoms." 
Even  before  Van  Wyck  Brooks'  well-known 
work  (which  prompted  the  label  for  this 
essay),  most  oT  us  knew  that  the  generation 
before  the  Civil  War  was  the  richest  and 
most  productive  period  In  American  litera- 
ture. These  years  were  made  fruitful  by 
the  labors  of  a  few  dozen  men  In  a  region 
which,  then  as  now,  was  but  a  mere  comer 
of  this  vast  nation. 

I 

TrantcandentalitI  Fire 

Undoubtedly  many  forces  conspired  to 
produce  a  situation  in  which  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whlttler,  Lowell,  Longfellow — to 
mention  some  of  the  most  familiar  names 
only — could  be  contemporaries  and  almost 
all  fellow-townsmen  in  little  communities.  I 
shall  not  try  to  analyze  or  even  to  list 
these  forces  here;  but  I  suspect  that  one  of 
them — the  anti-slavery  sentiment — ^was  a 
powerful  factor  in  giving  wings  to  their 
thoughts.  Indeed,  it  may  even  have  deter- 
mined In  large  measure  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  As  an 
educational  psychologist,  my  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
"transfer  of  training"  mechanism  (whereby 
a  master  passion  or  key  apperception  regu- 
lates our  entire  system  of  responses)  makes 
this  a  most  rewarding  hypothesis. 

I  am  obviously  implying  that  the  pacifists 
of  today  may  justly  be  encouraged  by  the 
parallel  between  their  situation  and  that  of 
the  more  articulate  abolitionists  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  anti-war  sentiment  is  a  con- 
viction of  at  least  equal  profundity;  suitably 
channelized  into  a  variety  of  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  scientific  forms  It  should  provide  the 
dynamic  basis  for  some  ol  the  greatest  cul- 


tural treasures  of  this  century.  We  pacifists 
are  not  incompetent  folks;  certainly  the 
c.o.'s  in  camp  and  in  prison  represent  levels 
of  ability  well  beyond  the  average.  Let  us 
glory  in  our  powers.  Like  personalities  who 
have  discovered  their  missions  in  life,  let 
us  design,  compose,  build,  write,  speak, 
dance,  carve,  paint,  record,  experiment — In 
short,  express  ourselves  fully — in  a  manner 
befitting  what  should  be  the  dominant  en- 
thusiasm of  the  age. 

Call  To  Great* 

A  peace  drama  the  peer  of  anjrthlng  Euri- 
pides ever  staged  is  certainly  latent  in  our 
midst.  An  anti-war  novel  as  influential  as 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  must  come  from  one  who 
has  felt  deeply  the  inhumanity  of  armed 
conflict.  Political  tracts  as  moving  as  Tom 
Palne's  and  philosophic  essays  as  subtle  as 
Montaigne's  or  as  searching  as  William 
James's  are  potential  achievements.  Verse  of 
poetic  merit  equalling  and  transcending  the 
Marseillaise  or  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  can  and  should  emerge  from  our 
ranks.  And  who  will  blend  words  and  music 
in  some  matchless  Pacifist  Hymn  that  will 
set  men's  souls  afire  and  keep  them  flaming 
until  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual  are  Indis- 
tinguishable? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  itemize 
the  areas  in  which  pacifist  expression  may 
be  employed.  An  era  which  has  seen  almost 
every  human  activity  debauched  by  totali- 
tarian war  provides  endless  occasions  for  . 
the  Protestant  Revolt  and   the  Catholic^i' 
Counter-Reformation  of  society  that  paci- 
fism essentially  embodies.    Conditions  for  ■ 
exercising  our  special  crafts  and  skills  are 
not  always  favorable,  but  we  must  demon-  ^ 
strate  what  we  can  do  even  under  the  most '  > 
unpromising  limitations.   The  audience  or 
public  for  such  performances  may  be  relar  tr' 
tively  small;   but  even  if  pacifists  as  a 
group  do  no  more  than  "take  in  each  other's 
wash,"  they  will  have  furthered  the  cause  of 
cultural  evolution. 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  PACIFISM 


IF  the  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
between  pacifist  and  non-pacifist  is  to  be 
■  educative,  and  not  merely  a  futile  Impasse, 
it  Is  necessary  for  the  persons  Involved  to 
understand  clearly  the  basic  Issues  on  which 
they  are  divided.  This  means  philosophical 
scrutiny  of  both  points  of  view,  an  endeavor 
to  find  some  common  ground  from  which  to 
proceed  to  Intelligent  weighing  of  the  values 
inherent  in  each  position.  Such  an  analysis 
should  be  of  especial  significance  to  the 
pacifist  who  feels  that  his  Ideas,  if  under- 
stood, can  serve  a  vital  function  In  building 
a  cooperative  society. 

|t  Th«  Common  Ground 

W'  There  appears  to  be  at  least  one  area  at 
agreement  between  pacifists  and  non-paci- 
fists: With  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
all  men  believe  th^t  deliberate  killing  is 
far  from  the  Ideal  means  of  settling  conflict 
situations.  It  Is  also  the  prevalent  concep- 
'lon,  however,  that  there  are  occasions  when 
le  "means"  of  killing,  admittedly  undesir- 
"^^ble,  should  nevertheless  be  employed  to 
obtain  the  "end"  of  security.  The  pacifist, 
on  the  contrary,  believes  that  deliberate 
killing  Involves  a  wrong  too  far-reaching  to 
be  considered  simply  as  a  "means."  If  the 
pacifist  were  to  deliberately  kill  another 
man,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  already 
destroyed  an  "end"  fully  as  important  as  his 
own  security.  He  refuses,  therefore,  to  kill, 
and  at  this  point  is  divided  from  his  fellows. 

What  basic  Justification  can  be  given  Tor 
each  of  these  points  of  view? 

A  clue  to  the  position  of  the  intelligent 
non-pacifist  may  be  found  in  Norman  Angell's 
latest  book,  Let  the  People  Know.  The  au- 
thor maintains: 

The  first  and  last  claim  of  nations, 
as  of  every  living  thing,  is  some 
means  of  self-preservation.  If,  in  order 
to  live,  to  be  able  to  defend  Its  right 
to  existence,  a  nation  must  do  in- 
justice, it  will  do  injustice. 
An  attempt  to  bring  forth  from  this  pas- 
sage its  essential  meaning  might  result  in 
the  following  paraphrase:    "The  first  and 


last  claim  of  every  living  thing  Is  to  be  able 
to  do  Injustice  to  detend  its  right  to  exist- 
ence." And  of  course,  the  right  to  define  the 
"necessities"  of  Its  existence  belong  to  each 
"living  thing." 

Norman  Angell  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1933.  He  has  supplied  paci- 
fists with  revealing  accounts  of  the  waste 
and  uselessness  of  World  War  I.  His  criti- 
cisms of  war  as  a  method  destructive  of  all 
Ideal  ends  sought  are  noteworthy.  Today  he 
argues  that  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  Britain  should  fight  Germany  when  the 
latter  began  to  threaten  British  security. 
Mr.  Angell  approached  the  conclusions  of 
the  pacifists  as  closely  as  could  any  man 
who,  at  the  same  time,  believed  that  Indi- 
viduals and  nations,  in  the  face  of  threat, 
have  a  fundamental  right  to  do  Injustice. 
His  present  appeal  for  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  a  purely  logical  outgrowth  of 
his  fundamental  assumption  as  to  the  nature 
oT  man — that  the  dominant  response  of 
every  Individual  will  inevitably  be  egocen- 
tric. 

Right  to  Do  Right 

What  distinguishes  the  pacifistic  philoso- 
phy, basically,  from  that  of  Norman  Angell? 
First,  the  pacifist  evidently  believes  that  no 
one  ever  has  the  "right"  to  do  injustice  to 
another  individual,  such  as  depriving  him 
of  the  opportunity  for  living  and  learning. 
To  the  pacifist,  the  only  right  of  man  is  the 
right  to  do  right,  which  excludes  the  Indi- 
vidual perpetration  of  Injustice,  regardless 
of  pretext  or  provocation.  The  pacifist, 
therefore,  expresses  a  deeply  felt  regard  for 
the  Inherent  worth  of  each  Individual  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  He  also  believes  that  no 
man  can  live  fully  unless  he  considers  his 
needs  and  wants  as  inseparable  from  the 
larger  needs  of  all  men;  unless  he  becomes 
aware  that  the  purposeful  destiny  of  the 
whole  is  Involved  In  the  destiny  of  the  unit, 
or  least  part,  and  that  the  destiny  of  the 
least  part  fulfills  the  destiny  of  the  whole. 
From  the  synthesis  of  these  two  concepts 
emerges  a  rational  philosophical  basis  for 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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WITHOUT  giving  way  to  do-nothing  apathy, 
pacifists  may  acknowledge  that  many  more 
voting  Americans  are  going  to  take  their 
post-war  thinking  from  the  power  politics 
theme  of  such  hooks  as  Walter  Lippmann's 
latest  volume,  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy,  than 
will  be  influenced  by  the  gentle  leaven  of 
pacifist  thought.  The  advocates  of  military 
preparedness,  of  opportunist  diplomacy  and 
economic  supremacy — which  unholy  trio  of 
ideas  is  covertly  sanctioned  by  our  implied 
claim  of  moral  superiority — virtually  control 
the  press  and  exercise  both  direct  and  in- 
direct influence  on  education.  Already  the 
jingoes  are  warning  against  "insidious" 
pacifist  indoctrination  and  rjdiculing  the 
"brotherhood  gang"  in  approved  fascist 
style. 

Obstacles  To  Progress 

Today  pacifists  can  do  little  that  is  im- 
^lediately  effective  in  opposing  these  tend- 
encies. Pacifists  have  no  press  to  reach  out 
and  inform  the  people  of  the  fallacies  in 
slogan  thinking,  nor  have  they,  at  present, 
any  large-scale  opportunity  to  expose  as  un- 
true the  charges  directed  against  them.  But 
admitting  these  weaknesses  and  obstacles, 
pacifists  need  not  despair  of  education  and 
simply  wait  for  the  day  when,  somehow, 
society  will  change  to  the  pacifist  viewpoint 
and  institute  educational  reforms.  The 
change  for  the  better  can  result  only  from 
the  constructive  thought  and  action  of 
pacifists  themselves. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  can  be 
done,  now,  by  individuals  and  groups,  to 
set  going  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  will  help  to  build  a  peaceful  world  for 
future  generations.  From  time  to  time, 
PACIFICA  VIEWS  will  undertake  to  name 
these  things  and  to  give  concrete  sugges- 
tions for  programs  of  preparation  and  action. 
Several  readers  who  are  teachers  have  al- 
ready asked  for  counsel  as  to  how  they 
may  be  more  effective  in  their  contacts  with 
children,  and  as  this  field  of  pacifist  activity 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  we  may  begin 
there.  This  discussion  should  be  of  equal 


interest  to  parents  and  prospective  parents, 
for  all  parents  are  teachers,  too,  or  should  be. 

History  Texts  Reviewed 

In  1923  the  Association  for  Peace  Educa- 
tion published  a  study  of  The  Emphasis 
Upon  War  In  Our  Elementary  School  His- 
tories, a  pamphlet  by  three  college  profes- 
sors headed  by  John  Monroe  of  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.  Following  are  the 
(condensed)  conclusions  based  on  24 
American  History  texts  and  24  supplemen- 
tary readers,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use: 

Discussion  of  war  in  the  average  ■ 
text  could  be  reduced  by  one-halt 
without  harm  to  the  book.  Space 
given  to  peace  by  texts  and  readers  is 
almost  negligible,  with  practically  no 
distinctly  peace  topics.  Historians 
have  not  grasped  the  significance  of 
this  topic  for  the  twentieth  century. 
The  "war  word"  content  is  national- 
istic, biassed,  often  fiamboyant.  Its 
tawdry  emotionalism  frequently  vio- 
lates every  principle  of  good  litera- 
ture. War  illustrations  picture  only 
the  glorified  imaginings  ot  the  artist — 
usually  grossly  untrue.  Very  few 
texts  even  approach  the  truth  about 
war.  Concealment  and  propaganda 
often  appear.  Histories  neglect  the 
Edisons,  the  Horace  Manns  and  the 
Franklins;  they  are  too  busy  depicting 
the  overdrawn  exploits  of  the  Lees, 
the  Grants  and  the  Nathan  Hales. 
Much  of  the  supplementary  historical 
reading  is  untrue  sentimentalism. 

The  writers  close  their  study  with  the 
judgment: 

War  is  not  innate.  It  is  produced  by 
our  concepts  and  by  what  we  teach 
our  children.  And  one  ot  the  worst 
offenders  on  earth  is  the  western 
Caucasian.  .  .  .  Educators  and  his- 
torians have  too  long  poisoned  the  * 
mind  of  the  oncoming  generations 
with  their  glorification  ot  war.  The  •  v 
future  demands  a  type  of  history  that 
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TWO  recently  published  books  are  virtual 
necessities  in  the  education  of  the  Intelli- 
gent pacifist;  one,  because  it  raises  a  num- 
ber of  unsettling  questions  about'  the  nature 
of  American  Democracy,  challenges  certain 
attitudes  of  orthodox  liberalism,  and  In  some 
portions  Is  moving  to  the  point  of  genuine 
inspiration;  the  other,  because  it  takes  the 
basic  pacifist  conviction  that  Integrity  In 
government  is  indispensable  tor  peace,  and 
attempts  to  prove  it  from  history. 

Rose  Wilder  Lane's  The  Discovery  of 
Freedom  (John  Day,  1943,  12.50)  is  an  extra- 
ordinary book  by  an  extraordinary  woman. 
The  author  has  two  sons  in  the  armed 
forces;  she  has  announced  the  reduction  of 
her  living  costs  to  $50  a  month  and  is  giving 
the  rest  of  her  income  for  taxes  and  war 
bonds.  She  has  just  published  a  pamphlet. 
What  Is  This — The  Gestapo?  as  her  reaction 
to  investigation  by  a  New  York  State 
Trooper  for  allegedly  "subversive"  activi- 
ties. (Mrs.  Lane  had  written  a  postcard  to 
,  Samuel  Grafton,  condemning  the  social  se- 
curity system.)  When  she  asked  the  investi- 
gating trooper  what  right  a  State  policeman 
had  to  question  an  American's  expression 
of  opinion,  he  replied  (she  writes)  "I  don't 
like  your  attitude."  Then,  as  Mrs.  Lane  tells 
it— 

A  furious  American  rose  to  her  full 
height.  "You  do  not  like  my  attitude! 
I  am  an  American  citizen.  I  hire  you. 
And  you  have  the  insolence  to  ques- 
tion my  attitude?  The  point  is  I  don't 
like  your  attitude.  What  Is  this— the 
Gestapo?" 

Bold  Argument 

Mrs.  Lane's  book  Is  written  at  the  same 
pitch  of  feeling  as  this  Interchange,  except 
that  she  is  not  mad  at  anybody  in  particular, 
but  devotes  her  intensity  to  developing  an 
interpretation  of  freedom  that  has  the  fer- 
vor of  a  religion.  All  the  facts  of  history 
are  browbeaten  into  the  service  of  her 
cause.  Her  argument  has  both  Hegelian 
abstraction  and  Yankee  ingenuity.  Mrs. 
Lane  believes  what  she  believes  one  hun- 
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dred  per  cent,  and  she  doesn't  care  who 
disagrees  or  what  party  line  or  social  theory 
falls  along  the  way. 

The  naked  thesis  of  her  book  is  that  men 
are  free.  That  Is  their  nature — it  Is  there, 
whether  stamped  on  them  by  Jehovah, 
evolved  by  the  Cosmic  Process,  or  a  mysti- 
cal endowment  written  In  the  stars.  They 
are  free,  and  human  life  is  essentially  a 
struggle  to  discover  that  truth  and  to  realize 
its  potentialities  In  practice.  The  looming 
shadow  of  statism  is  the  devil  of  this  piece, 
and  all  the  minor  manifestations  of  bureau- 
cratic control  are  imps  oT  darkness.  Of  the 
meaningless  motions  of  bureaucratic  "busy- 
ness," she  saysf 

This  tendency  to  waste  energy  is  in 
all  organizations  of  human  beings.  It 
develops  in  all  business  organiza- 
tions; the  larger  the  business,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  waste  human 
energy.  But  an  organization  not  main- 
tained by  police  force,  but  dependent 
for  its  existence  upon  the  multitudes 
of  individuals  whom  it  serves,  en- 
counters a  natural  check  to  this  waste. 
If  its  costs  in  human  energy  are  too 
high.  Its  customers  desert  it.  Business 
men  call  this  check,  "the  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns." 

Unchecked  Waste 

There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the 
amount  of  human  energy  that  Govern- 
ment can  waste,  too.  Human  energy 
on  this  earth  must  be  used  produc- 
tively. Men  cannot  live,  unless  they 
use  their  energies  to  create  their 
necessities  from  this  earth  which 
gives  human  beings  nothing  whatever. 

But  because  men  in  Government  are 
using  police  force,  they  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  this  natural  limit  is ' 
(P.  54). 

Regarding  the  waste  of  money  by  the 
Federal  government,  Mrs.  Lane  says  that 
the  only  American  with  the  right  to  object 
is  a  Nebraskan.    Nebraska  has  no  public 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 


WHILE  war  was  In  the  offlng,  and  the 
United  States  still  holding  back,  our  eyes 
and  ears  were  filled  with  the  details  of  Jew- 
ish persecutions  and  the  horrors  of  Hitler's 
concentration  camps.  Since  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  stories  seldom  appear,  and  when  they 
do  it  is  on  the  inside  pages.  Can  it  be  that 
these  tragedies  were  exploited  to  whet  our 
hatred  of  Hitler,  and  ignored  when  propa- 
ganda had  done  its  work?  Their  truth  in  the 
large  has  never  been  questioned  and  from 
the  meager  facts  that  come  to  us,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  grown  more  appalling 
each  year  of  the  war.  Israel  Gollancz,  in 
Fellowship,  has  told  of  Hitler's  declaration, 
"The  Jew  shall  be  exterminated,"  and  of 
the  systematic  slaughter  by  which  It  is  being 
carried  out.  Yet  in  our  zeal  to  punish  Hitler 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  his  victims. 

Cold  Comfort 

.  The  Bermuda  Conference  has  already  been 
commented  on  In  PACIFICA  VIEWS.  It 
made  vague  promises  for  the  assistance  of 
refugees,  but  left  the  most  pressing  problem 
untouched,  that  of  the  three  or  more  mil- 
lion Jews  who  are  completely  at  Hitler's 
mercy  in  Poland  and  Germany. 

In  July  the  Conference  on  the  Rescue  of 
EJuropean  Jews  held  a  three-day  session  in 
New  York.  It  opened  with  vigorous  de- 
mands in  behalf  of  those  hapless  people; 
but,  from  the  newspaper  accounts,  this  con- 
ference also  appears  to  have  side-stepped 
the  main  Issue  through  fear  of  hampering 
the  war  effort.  Its  last  session  made  public 
a  suggestion  from  Herbert  Hoover  that  the 
surviving  Jews  be  settled  in  the  uplands  of 
Central  Africa  and  assurance  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  Victory  will  bring  con- 
dign punishment  upon  their  persecutors. 
Was  it  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  potentate  who 
assured  the  suppliant  that  his  oppressor 
would  be  executed  within  an  hour  after  his 
own  death? 

Certain  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence are  of  course  all  to  the  good, — taking 
down  our  ironbound  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion, establishing  settlements  in  Alaska  or 


South  America,  a 


problems  of 
t  country  as 


Palestine  so  as  tc 
an  asylum.  All  these  measures  are  impera' 
tive;  for  it  Is  quite  true  that  we  of  the 
democracies  have  been  criminally  culpable  In 
our  failure  to  give  hospitality  during  the 
pre-war  years  when  thousands  of  Jews  were 
fleeing  from  the  Reich,  and  now,  when  refu- 
gees are  crowding  the  neutral  countries 
after  making  their  escape  one  by  one.  It  is 
to  our  lasting  shame  that,  instead  of  con- 
tributing generously  from  our  wealth  for 
their  transportation  and  support,  we  set  up 
almost  prohibitive  affidavits  against  their 
becoming  a  public  charge. 

Yet  belated  provision  for  those  fortunates 
who  have  escaped  will  help  in  no  degree 
those  Jews  who  are  still  in  Hitler's  lands. 
Neither  vengeance  nor  victory  can  save 
them.  Unless  their  persecutor  is  less  ruth- 
less than  we  believe  him  to  be,  the  invasion 
of  Germany  will  give  the  signal  for  literal 
extermination.  The  Nazis  will  not  allow 
their  enemies  to  live  to  greet  the  triumph 
of  the  Allies. 

Short-sighted  groups  In  America  are  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Jewish  Army  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  the  United  Nations.  Yet 
would  not  this  provoke  the  captors  of  the 
Jews  to  prevent  by  desperate  measures 
their  escape  to  Join  the  Invading  ranks? 

Negotiation  Pottible 

Pacifists  have  rightly  declared  that  Un- 
conditional Surrender  is  likely  to  prove  the 
Jewish  death-warrant,  and  that  a  speedy 
negotiated  peace  would  be  the  only  assur- 
ance of  their  rescue.  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of'  peace,  however,  and  the  time  is 
short,  for  the  tragedy  has  already  begun. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  direct  negotiations  without 
delay  for  the  liberation  of  the  Jews.  Groups 
in  Britain  have  urged  that  they  be  ex- 
changed for  Axis  internees  or  prisoners.  To 
the  objection  that  we  cannot  negotiate  with 
the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  it  is  replied 
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SHOULD  PACIFISTS  BE  CLASSIFIED? 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PACIFISM,  by  John 
Lewis,  is  a  book  which  all  serious  pacifists 
should  read,  not  because  It  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  because  It  collects  nearly  every 
conventional  argument  against  pacifism  and 
serves  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the 
pacifist  reader.  The  author  is  English,  a 
member  ot  the  FOR  jnd  the  No  More  War 
Movement,  but  no  pacifist — at  least,  not 
now.  The  book  was  published  by  Unwln 
in  England  two  or  three  years  ago  and  Is 
distributed  by  Norton  In  the  United  States 
(n.75). 

The  author  sets  out  identifying  what  he 
regards  as  the  "two  distinct  pacifist  posi- 
tions," which,  he  asserts,  "must  be  exam- 
ined separately."  In  the  present  discussion, 
we  shall  restrict  consideration  to  this 
"convenient"  differentiation  of  pacifists  Into 
two  classes  as  a  practice  that  itself  needs 
some  examination. 

The  Two  PosiHons 

The  positions,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
are  as  follows: 

The  first  is  based  upon  the  broad 
general  principle  that  no  end,  however 
good,  justifies  the  adoption  of  evil 
means,  and,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
violence,  either  to  preserve  that  which 
we  value  or  to  achieve  it,  cannot.  In 
the  long  run,  bring  the  desired  result. 
What  we  seek  to  achieve  or  main- 
tain by  evil  means  we  are  bound  to 
lose. 

The  second  Is  based  on  practical  or 
utilitarian  considerations.  Refusing 
to  dogmatize  about  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  or  the  doctrine  of  "means 
and  ends,"  it  holds  that  as  a  matter 
of  experience  wars  do  more  harm 
than  good  and  fail  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jects they  have  in  view. 

Lewis  calls  the  first  type  absolutist  paci- 
fism because,  he  says,  it  assumes  that  "there 
are  certain  moral  truths  which  must  In  no 
circumstances  be  violated."  The  second 
type  is  utilitarian,  which  simply  maintains 
that  "war  does  not  work"  and  argues  from 


its  practical  results  that  war  should  be 
rejected. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  the  author 
deplores  the  fact  that  some  pacifists  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  are 
absolutists  or  utilitarians,  and  right  at  this 
point  he  reveals  the  superficiality  of  his 
attack  on  the  pacifist  rejection  of  war.  He 
maintains,  in  effect;  that  If  human  beings 
do  not  fit  into  the  neat  categories  of  his 
analysis,  they  are  confused  and  Immature. 
The  possibility  that  an  intelligent  man  may 
be  In  one  sense  an  absolutist  and  In  another 
a  utilitarian,  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him  at  all.  He  has  simply  raised  the 
ghost  of  the  old  controversy  between  de-' 
ductive  and  inductive  method  and  applied 
it  to  the  problem  of  war,  as  though  this 
were  some  new  discovery. 

The  Middle  Ground 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  pacifists  who, 
like  other  men,  tend  to  disregard  experience 
and  to  rely  on  abstract  principles — or,  in 
the  case  of  some,  on  revealed  dogmas — 'Whlle 
others  maintain  that  their  position  is  largely 
pragmatic.  These  extremes  of  attitude  exist 
and  must  be  recognized.  But  there  is  a 
vast  middle  ground  between  these  two 
positions,  occupied  by  those  who  admit 
guidance  from  both  principle  and  practice 
and  who  are  endeavoring  to  illuminate  their 
principles  by  the  study  of  experience.  Fur- 
ther, even  the  most  determined  "utilitarian" 
pacifist  may  note  In  himself  a  general  "set" 
of  feeling  against  cruelty  and  Inhumanity, 
and  because  ol  this  feeling  he  has  organized 
his  scale  of  values  and  his  judgments  of  ex- 
perience to  agree  with  the  basic  pacifist 
contentions.  Similarly,  the  man  whose  em- 
phasis is  on  abstract  ethical  theory — unless 
he  be  a  bigot — is  certain  to  learn  flexibility 
from  the  study  of  events. 

From  one  point  of  view,  every  man  who  is 
in  earnest  is  an  absolutist  of  a  sort.  Take 
for  example  the  following  view: 

This  pacifist  position  asserts  that  it  was 
right  for  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  the  people,  while 
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HOW  MUCH  "RECONCILIATION"? 


SOONER  or  later  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  decide  what  we  mean  by  a  pacifist, 
for  tlie  luxury  of  keeping  the  word  inclusive 
is  Inherent  only  In  the  comparatively  primi- 
tive state  of  our  movement.  Hoping  for 
eventual  conversion  to  our  point  of  view, 
we  have  been  able  to  urge  a  liberal  tolerance 
where  belief  is  not  translated  into  the  realm 
of  social  action.  But  where  belief  does  get 
translated  into  the  rough  matter  of  overt 
act,  it  seems  clear  that  we  must  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  exclusive  definition. 

This  is  not  a  merely  academic  question. 
Theoretical  differences  between  the  religious 
pacifist  and  the  socialist  pacifist  have  al- 
ready led  to  some  measure  of  conflict  in  the 
social  microcosm  of  CPS.  How  much  more 
acute  must  this  conflict  become  if  pacifism 
is  to  function  as  a  dynamic  world  force! 

Reconciliation  of  polar  beliefs  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  pacifist  thought  can  be  as  much 
>f  a  shibboleth  as  the  monolithic  bulls  of 
^totalitarian  systems  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal thought.  It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that 
so  far  as  interpreting  pacifism  in  terms  of  a 
mass  movement  is  concerned  (whatever  else 
may  be  reconciled),  there  can  be  no  meeting 
of  minds  between  the  extreme  individualistic 
religious  pacifist,  and  the  socialist  pacifist. 
Learning  that  the  other  side  is  human  too, 
may  be  an  interesting  and  spiritually  stimu- 
lating exercise,  as  your  main  article  in  No. 
7  suggests  ("After  Two  Years,"  by  Robert 
Stevens),  but  it  pays  tew  dividends  in  the 
field  of  social  action. 

Superficial  Unity 

It  is  only  in  such  a  mystical  and  essen- 
tially nonsensical  concept  as  Rousseau's 
"general  will"  that  the  dominant  group  is 
permitted  the  illusion  of  having  reconciled 
the  minority.  Or  in  the  general  good  temper 
which  usually  follows  the  generally  bad 
temper  of  American  election  campaigns  that 
sedulously  avoid  basic  issues.  Even  pacifist 
circles  occasionally  recognize  the  fetishism 
of  reconciliation.  Witness  the  amusing  logic 
of  three  prominent  resignations  recently 
from  the  WRL  Executive  Committee  in  the 
instance  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  NSBRO, 


in  one  of  the  three  cases  at  least  as  a 
protest  against  the  principle  of  resignation. 

There  is  in  reality  an  unbridgeable  chasm 
dividing  the  pacifism  of  individual  salvation 
and  that  of  social  revolution.  We  might  as 
well  face  the  fact,  however  convenient  it 
may  be  to  deny  it  in  our  struggles  for  pe- 
ripheral Issues.  The  religious  pacifist  Is 
concerned  primarily  with  what  pertains  to 
God.  The  socialist  pacifist  is  concerned 
with  what  pertains  to  Caesar,  and  should 
belong_  to  all  men.  We  are  either  intent  on 
saving  our  souls,  or  Interested  in  nothing 
less  than  the  reformation  along  pacifist  lines 
of  contemporary  civilization.  There  can  be 
no  compromise,  and  the  delusion  of  recon- 
ciliation can  be  lethal. 

A  Living  Force 

Our  real  opportunity  for  growth  may  come 
in  the  revulsion  for  violence  which  will 
sweep  the  world  after  this  war.  To  dissipate 
our  energies,  concentrated  as  they  are, 
would  be  to  sell  out  to  the  phony  panaceas 
which  made  a  shambles  of  Versailles.  The 
challenge  now  is  to  plan  for  that  day.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  do  less,  to 
waste  our  talents  on  futile  attempts  at  con- 
version, and  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  metaphysics  of  CPS  dis- 
putes. The  pacifist  movement  has  thus  far 
succeeded  in  playing  the  government's  game, 
by  Identifying  itself  with  the  plight  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  It  is  high  time  it  begun 
to  think  about  pacifism,  not  as  an  esoteric 
creed  for  the  chosen  few,  but  as  a  living, 
functioning  force  for  the  masses  of  the 
world. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  a  new  vulgate. 
It  is,  however,  an  appeal  for  a  primary 
organon  of  pacifist  philosophy.  In  hitting  at 
what  we  consider  the  central  question  of  our 
time,  we  have  unhappily  missed  all  the 
ancillary  social  and  economic  questions  that 
beset  the  minds  of  men  generally.  We  have 
built  a  kind  of  "radiant  dome"  and  omitted 
the  substructure.  But  it  is  on  the  baser 
foundation  materials  that  the  new  society 
will  rest.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  grapple 
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THE  WORK  OF  PACIFIST  INTELLECTUALS 


IN  the  year  America  entered  the  last  war, 
Randolph  Bourne,  who  may  justly  be  called 
one  erf  the  great  pacifists  of  this  century, 
wrote  an  article,  "Intellectuals  and  the  War," 
which  was  published  In  the  Seven  Arts.  No 
more  devastating  indictment  of  intellectuals 
as  a  class  exists  in  print.  Beside  Bourne's 
analysis  of  the  rallying  of  the  intellectuals  to 
the  side  of  the  war  interests,  Upton  Sin- 
clair's Brass  Check  reads  like  a  series  of 
anecdotes,  interesting,  and  revolting,  but 
without  psychological  penetration. 

Bourne's  article  Is  largely  in  terms  of 
generalization,  and  with  a  few  minor 
changes  might  be  made  to  serve  in  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pacifist 
publishing  organization  will  find  the  money 
to  put  this  work  of  Bourne  in  circulation 
again,  together  with  his  shorter  study,  "Con- 
science and  Intelligence  in  War,"  which  ap- 
ared  In  the  Dial  for  September,  1917. 
^nese  articles  would  make  a  useful  pam- 
phlet 

Bourne,  while  he  lived,  served  pacifism 
well.  He  set  an  example  of  Intellectual  in- 
tegrity which  combined  acute  criticism  with 
the  affirmative  spirit  of  an  educator.  He  had 
the  conviction  of  a  maturing  social  philoso- 
phy, yet  his  psychological  insight  was 
greater  than  any  pat  formula^  His  few  books 
and  articles  may  be  read  with  profit  today, 
in  Illustration  of  the  sort  of  work  pacifist 
Intellectuals  ought  to  be  doing. 

Task  of  Synthetit 

But  besides  such  critical  studies  of  con- 
temporary thought,  the  pacifist  thinker  of 
the  present  has  another  and  possibly  more 
important  task.  As  a  result  of  World  War 
II,  Pacifism  is  emerging  as  a  Movement,  a 
social  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  however 
weak  and  unintegrated  in  these  days  of  its 
birth.  Drawing  its  energies  from  diverse 
sources,  and  cherishing  ideals  having  little 
more  than  nominal  unity,  this  new-born 
Pacifist  Movement  needs  intellectual  syn- 
thesis and  constructive  criticism.  Modern 
pacifism  must  become  self-conscious.  It  is 
the  work  of  pacifist  intellectuals  to  make  it 
so. 


There  are  many  ways  of  stating  the  in- 
ternal problems  of  the  Pacifist  Movement. 
In  last  week's  PV,  Irwin  Stark  made  explicit 
a  view  that  for  years  has  been  voluntarily 
suppressed  in  the  hope  that  some  common 
ground  might  be  found  between  those  who 
seek  the  Heavenly  City  on  high,  and  those 
who  want  to  build  it  on  earth,  and  without 
too  much  delay.  It  is  true  that  numerous 
sectarians  allied  with  Pacifism  for  the  dura- 
tion are  convinced  that  all  "movements" 
are  vain  hopes  of  merely  human  beings,  and 
that  no  peace  can  exist  on  earth  until  the 
somewhat  material  intervention  of  the  Sec- 
ond Coming.  The  limited  cooperation  pos- 
sible between  these  "pacifists  by  coinci- 
dence" and  the  social  idealists  should  be 
recognized,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not 
valuing  this  cooperation,  however  smaU. 

Class  Conflict 

Another  correspondent  has  set  the  prob- 
lem as  an  issue  between  bourgeois  and 
proletarian'  attitudes  in  Pacifism.  He  argues 
that  class  confiict  is  implicit  in  the  present 
structure  of  common  pacifist  undertakings 
and  urges  the  necessity  of  exploring  the 
elements  of  this  conflict  and  bringing  them 
out  into  the  open.  He  "cannot  reconcile  ex- 
clusiveness  and  privilege  and  a  competitive 
society  with  pacifism." 

Still  another  controversy  exists  between 
a  revived  Christian  mysticism  and  the  so- 
called  "rationalist"  or  "humanitarian"  view- 
point. Some  of  these  modern  mystics  are 
politely  contemptuous  of  what  they  call 
"intellectual"  pacifism  and  place  their  faith 
in  the  spiritual  development  of  individuals. 
One  hears  the  term  "saint"  with  increasing- 
frequence,  and  a  somewhat  ostentatious  re- 
jection of  the  wicked  world  bespeaks  the 
precocity  of  these  would-be  ascetics.  Yet 
mysticism  itself  should  have  its  reputation 
protected  from  such  transitory  enthusiasms. 
Joslah  Royce  once  wrote  that  the  mystic  is 
the  only  pure  empiricist.  The  mystic  should 
have  a  hearing,  but  he  must  submit  his 
theories  to  the  forum  of  intellectual  evalua- 
tion and  the  pragmatic  test  of  social  effeo- 
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TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 


MUCH  current  discussion  of  post-war  con- 
ditions of  peace  is  concerned  wltli  schemes 
for  over-all  world  organization.  The  best  of 
this  discussion  looks  to  world  federation; 
the  worst  of  it  to  permanent  military  alli- 
ances and  balances  of  power. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  a  more  realistic 
approach  would  examine  details  of  particular 
ad  hoc  international  commissions  which  may 
arise  during  and  after  the  war  to  meet  spe- 
cific problems  affecting  more  than  one 
country.  These  commissions  would  not  at- 
tack sovereignty  frontally  as  the  federatlon- 
ists  do,  but  would  pierce  its  tough  hide 
simultaneously  at  a  number  of  points. 

Probably  no  one  of  these  points  would  be 
regarded  as  crucial  by  the  patriots,  jingoists, 
and  vested  interests  who  arise  to  such  fury 
at  the  thought  ot  "having  our  American 
policies  decided  by  an  election  in  China," 
'nd  so  on.  Investment,  trade,  labor  rela- 
ions,  migration,  language,  and  education 
"^have  been  proposed  as  fields  in  which  these 
commissions  might  perform  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  that  a  fully-established  world 
government  would  undertake.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  great  potentialities  in  just  one 
such  international  commission — in  the  field 
of  education. 

Demilitarizing  Education 

Pacifists  generally  agree  with  nationalists 
that  there  la  a  tremendous  job  of  re-educa- 
tion to  be  done  among  children  of  the 
"enemy"  and  occupied  countries.  We 
merely  go  further,  and  include  all  the  chil- 
dren of  mankind.  PACIFICA  VIEWS  has 
carried  several  articles  on  this  subject, 
broadly  pointing  to  the  need  for  de-milltarlz- 
ing  the  textbooks.  A  writer  has  cited  the 
Scandinavian  experience,  in  which  the  text- 
books of  each  of  several  countries  were 
approved  by  a  commission  representing 
them  all,  as  one  means  of  planting  ideas  of 
respect  for  "foreign  cultures"  into  young 
minds. 

Note,  now,  the  incalculable  benefits  likely 
to  follow  upon  applying  this  principle  to  the 
post-war  world.  Is  it  not  certain  that  there 


would  be  such  a  lack  of  agreement  about  the 
relative  importance  to  the  world  of  different 
wars  and  military  leaders  that  they  would 
receive  almost  no  emphasis  at  all?  Is  it  not 
equally  certain  that  members  of  such  a  com- 
mission would  so  readily  agree  upon  the 
significance  for  mankind  of  such  men  as 
Copernicus,  Pasteur,  Newton,  Edison,  etc., 
that  they  would  occupy  the  prominent  posi- 
tions in  the  internationally-approved  text- 
books? The  result  would  surely  be  to  bend 
young  minds  toward  an  appreciation  of 
mankind's  basic  unity  and  away  from  super- 
ficial national  differences  which  are  now 
being  exploited  so  shamefully. 

The  Next  Generation 

A  remark  recently  made  by  Arthur  Morgan 
indicates,  I  think,  the  importance  we  ought 
to  attach  to  reforms  in  education.  "The 
future  of  the  world  for  the  next  twenty  years 
or  so,"  he  said,  "is  already  determined  by  the 
kind  of  ideas  the  people  who  will  make  it 
have  acquired.  Our  task  is  to  influence  the 
attitudes  with  which  men  and  women  twenty 
years  hence  will  approach  their  problems." 

I  submit  that  pacifists  could  render  no 
greater  service  at  this  time  than  to  press 
for  the  establishment  of  this  one  interna- 
tional commission.  If  even  it  does  not  seem 
feasible,  how  much  more  Utopian  are  the 
grandiose  "world  state"  plans  we  are  so  fond 
of  championing!  It  might  be  that  a  world 
education  commission  to  approve  only  the 
textbooks  used  in  the  world's  elementary 
schools — leaving  the  selection  of  teachers, 
the  number  of  years  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  all  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
under  local  control — would  be  enough  to 
bring  about  lasting  peace  by  providing  the 
basic  frameworks  within  which  later  ideas 
would  grow. 

Many  social  reforms  have  never  advanced 
beyond  the  "idea  stage"  because  their  spon- 
sors could  not  agree  upon  how  they  should 
be  implemented.  First,  reasonable  people 
disagree  about  whether  they  should  work 
first  upon  "institutions"  or  upon  people  di- 
rectly. Efforts  to  establish  a  world  education 
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PACIFISM  AND  SELF-INTEREST 


THE  political  revolutionary  movements  of 
history  have  sought  the  support  ot  the  peo- 
ple with  two  basic  appeals:  the  appeal  to 
every  man's  sense  of  justice,  and  the  appeal 
to  his  self-interest.  In  practice,  revolution- 
ary leaders  are  chiefly  animated  by  a  longing 
to  establish  a  just  social  order,  while  their 
followers,  for  the  most  part,  are  moved  by  a 
desire  for  personal  betterment. 

Debs,  for  example,  cared  nothing  for  his 
own  economic  welfare;  what  little  he  had  he 
gave  away,  and  the  motive  of  acquisition  was 
foreign  to  his  nature.  But  the  uncontrolled 
anger  of  a  revolutionary  mob  springs  direct- 
ly from  deep-lying  resentment  of  prolonged 
deprivation  and  exploitation,  set  off  by  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  self-interest.  The 
massive  act  ot  revolution  is  powered  by  bit- 
terness, and  after  the  destruction  and  expro- 
priation are  over  It  Is  seldom  possible  to 
ransform  this  passion  for  revolt  into  a  posl- 
--tlve  enthusiasm  for  justice. 

"Organized  Self-Interest" 

The  argument  for  using  self-interest  as  a 
weapon  In  the  revolutionary  struggle  is  brief- 
ly put  in  a  sentence  by  Max  Eastman,  char- 
acterizing the  youthful  Leon  Trotsky:  "He 
[Trotsky]  was  a  man  with  an  extreme  social 
ideal  and  enough  mechanica,!  instinct  to  know 
that  the  only  force  capable  of  achieving  such 
an  ideal  is  the  organized  self-interest  of  the 
oppressed  classes."  It  is  certain  that  rapid 
changes  in  the  social  order  require  the  easily 
stirred  energy  of  self-interest  as  motive 
power,  but  there  remains  the  question:  Do 
such  changes,  so  brought  about,  constitute 
realization  ot  an  "extreme  social  ideal"? 
Why  should  the  self-interest  of  one  group  be 
more  "social"  or  "ideal"  than  the  self-inter- 
est of  another  group?  True,  at  the  outset, 
the  self-interest  of  the  revolutionary  party 
represents  the  great  majority,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  revolutionary  dynamic  is  self- 
interest,  the  focus  of  energies  working  to- 
ward a  common  objective  tends  to  dissolve 
as  soon  as  the  political  changes  have  been 
accomplished.  Individuals  revert  to  the  per- 
sonal level  of  self-interest  to  "cash  In"  on 
the  revolution.  That,  they  think,  is  what  the 
revolution  was  for. 


On  this  analysis,  the  revolution  has  oppor- 
tunity for  lasting  success  just  to  the  extent 
that  self-interest  is  subordinated  to  the  com- 
mon good — not  by  the  flat  ot  a  revolutionary 
dictator,  but  In  the  minds  of  the  rank  and 
file,  the  people  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
few  revolutionary  leaders  are  willing  to  wait 
for  the  slow  processes  of  education  to  estab- 
lish this  point  of  view. 

Further,  it  may  be  argued  that  revolution- 
ary movements  which  are  dominated  by  the 
psychology  of  self-interest  are  leading  their 
followers  into  a  squirrel  cage  of  futile  cycles 
of  political  change. 

Lenin  on  War 

Is  the  psychology  of  self-interest  consist- 
ent with  Pacifism?  That  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  Pacifism,  and  what  sort  bit  self- 
interest.  Meanwhile,  it  is  plain  that  self- 
interest  is  not  only  consistent  with  war,  but 
that  it  tends  strongly  in  the  direction  of  revo- 
lutionary violence.  In  Foreign  Affairs  for 
April,  Valeriu  Marcu  describes  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  Lenin  in  Zurich  in  1914. 
Marcu  had  argued  against  the  support  of  any 
war.  Lenin  answered: 

"What  you  have  just  said  Is  false; 
completely,  utterly  false.  We  cannot 
be  against  every  war.  We  must  in- 
stead learn  to  distinguish  the  character 
ot  each  particular  war.  We  admire,  for 
instance,  the  French  revolutionary 
wars  against  old  Europe;  we  admire 
Cromwell's  campaigns;  we  admire 
Washington's  war  against  London." 
Lenin  read  from  a  magazine  article  he  had 
written: 

An  oppressed  class  which  does  not 
strive  to  learn  the  use  of  weapons,  to 
practice  the  use  of  weapons,  to  own 
weapons,  deserves  only  to  be  mis- 
treated. If  the  war  today  creates  only 
fear  in  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  only  re- 
luctance to  make  use  ot  weapons,  only 
terror  before  blood  and  death,  we  on 
the  contrary  say  in  answer  to  this  feel- 
ing: capitalist  society  has  always  been 
terror  without  end.  .  .  .  The  demand 
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A  WRITER  in  an  early  number  of  PACIFICA 
VIEWS,  Glen  Coffleld,  has  observed,  "Educa- 
tion, then,  must  depend  upon  non-violent 
techniques."  It  follows  that  education  Is  a 
special  case  o'f  paciflstic  methodology,  aimed 
not  at  the  abolition  of  war,  but  at  the  en- 
richment of  experience.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  profoundly  true,  but  it  calls  attention 
only  too  forcibly  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term  non-violence.  For  it  is  entirely  reason- 
able to  think  of  the  educational  process  as  a 
prolonged  series  of  violent  acts  controlled  by 
the  teacher  and  directed  toward  the  stu- 
dents. The  instruments  of  violence  are  not 
hickory  sticks,  worn  out  one  after  the 
other;  they  are  ideas,  and  ideas,  it  may  be 
noted,  lest  anyone  think  they  are  not  suit- 
able for  violent  use,  do  not  wear  out  so 
•fast  as  hickory  sticks. 

Force  of  Ideas 

Anyone  who  has  ever  gone  through  what 
f,  is  aptly  called  a  "learning  moment"  knows 
with  what  force  an  idea  can  strike  home. 
There  is  a  sudden  powerful  illumination,  a 
revelation  of  meaning.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
had  a  "bright  idea"  knows  that  the  experi- 
ence of  having  it  is  a  violent  experience. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  played  with  ideas  and 
systems  of  ideas  knows  what  violent  clashes 
may  occur  between  them.  In  this  sense, 
education  is  certainly  a  violent  process. 
And,  if  Glen  Coffleld's  thesis  is  correct  (PV, 
July  2),  pacifism  also  must  be  committed  to 
a  program  of  violence. 

It  is  true  that  the  pacifist  will  have  no 
part  in  some  kinds  of  violence.  It  Is  also 
true  that  he  is  violently  opposed  to  certain 
kinds  of  violence.  There  is  a  sense  In  which 
the  pacifist  is  the  champion  of  violence. 
What  form,  then,  does  his  violence  take? 
There  is  nothing  in  paciflstic  methodology, 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  the  entire  pacifist  move- 
ment, that  condemns  intellectual  and  moral 
violence.  Indeed,  the  success  of  pacifism  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  violence  with  which  it  is  promoted. 

This  means,  first,  that  the  pacifist  Is  (or 
ought  to  be)  prepared  to  make  a  violent 


attack  upon  non-paciflstic  positions  at  the 
intellectual  level.  He  should  carry  with  him 
all  the  weapons  for  committing  intellectual 
violence;  and  he  should  use  them.  His  goal 
is  Truth.  He  wants  to  do  violence  to  certain 
intellectual  positions,  lor  example,  various 
explanations  of  the  causes  of  war,  certain 
programs  for  the  post-war  world,  certain 
analyses  of  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  Germans. 

Moral  Violence? 

Second,  and  still  more  important,  the  paci- 
fist is  (or  ought  to  be)  prepared  to  bring  his 
moral  code  into  violent  confilct  with  other 
moral  codes,  not  merely  at  the  intellectual 
level,  but  In  the  realm  of  action.  He  must 
translate  his  intellectual  convictions  into 
action.  To  do  this  is  to  prove  that  they  are 
genuine  moral  convictions.  To  do  this  Is  to 
engage  in  moral  violence.  There  is  moral 
violence  whenever  something  is  done  In  the 
face  of  the  stubborn  opposition  and  disap- 
proval of  persons  who  believe  it  Is  wrong. 
There  is  moral  violence  wherever  pacifist 
principles  are  actually  lived.  The  whole 
CPS  program  is  an  act  of  moral  violence; 
and  every  act  of  Individual  pacifists  per- 
formed in  spite  of  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion by  those  who  adhere  in  thought  and 
action  to  some  other  moral  code  is  an  act 
of  moral  violence.  It  is  clear  that  this  kind 
of  violence  is  essentially  constructive.  Its 
aim  is  Goodness. 

We  cannot  tell  easily  how  deep  this  paci- 
flstic violence  is  penetrating.  But  we  know 
that  it  hits  and  it  hurts.  The  "uneasy  con- 
science" which  is  gaining  a  place  in  the 
writings  of  men  who  support  this  war  and 
which  can  be  found  existentially  in  many 
people  who  are  fighting  it  is  perhaps  one 
sign  of  the  effect  of  paclfistic  violence. 

Failure  to  make  full  use  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual violence,  and  failure  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  violence,  is  failure  to  champion 
the  cause  of  pacifism.  Failure  to  make  clear 
that  paclfistic  methodology  Is  a  method 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  AUTHORITY 


THERE  are  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
quietly  saying  to  one  another,  and  to  pacifist 
friends,  if  they  have  them,  "Of  course  the 
war  is  wrong.  How  can  it  possibly  get  us 
anywhere?  We  didn't  want  it,  don't  want  it 
now,  but  what  can  we  do?" 

Half  the  time  they  don't  even  bother  to 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  defence  against 
Japanese  aggression.  A  tired  impotence  has 
overtaken  their  minds  and  passive  acqui- 
escence governs  their  lives. 

Behind  the  propaganda  facade,  and  hidden 
by  the  furious  activity  of  the  technical  man- 
agers of  the  war  effort,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, is  this  sluggish,  unresisting  response 
to  the  decrees  of  authority.  While  the  op- 
portunisms of  war  determine  the  decisions 
of  political  and  military  leaders,  masses  of 
people  are  patiently  going  through  the  mo- 
tions dictated  by  the  opportunism  of  sub- 
mission. 

Passive  Acceptance 

The  war  did  not  produce  this  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  authority,  but  war  has 
capitalized  on  it  and  is  building  it  into  the 
pattern  of  our  lives.  While  advocates  of 
democracy  for  all  the  world  are  frantically 
attempting  to  salvage  some  of  their  hopes 
for  a  juster  and  freer  order  after  the  war, 
the  decline  of  independent  thought  and  the 
monotone  of  conformity  on  crucial  issues 
give  outward  evidence  of  inward  lassitude. 

As  counterbalance  to  the  lapse  of  responsi- 
bility among  the  citizens,  a  crafty  paternal- 
ism has  crept  into  government.  The  people, 
we  are  somehow  made  to  understand,  do 
not  really  know  what  is  good  for  them.  They 
must  be  led  by  slogans  and  over-simplifying 
diagrams,  while  the  weighty  decisions  of 
diplomacy  and  national  policy  are  held  to 
be  the  business  of  the  Better  Minds.  If  this 
division  between  leaders  and  led  continues 
to  widen,  the  people  will  soon  lose  entirely 
their  capacity  to  decide  for  themselves. 

The  American  people  are  not  becoming  a 
nation  of  uncritical  followers  because  of 
some  sinister  plot  to  enslave  them.  The  in- 
creasing part  played  by  outside  authority 


in  the  lives  of  individual  Americans  is  a  re- 
sult of  our  own  mental  attitude.  Opponents 
of  Pacifism  charge  that  pacifists  are  merely 
passive.  The  fact  is  that  the  passivity  of 
the  American  people  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
creasing dominion  of  authority  over  their 
lives  has  made  this  war  possible,  and  It  will 
produce  other  and  still  worse  wars  unless 
the  citizens  of  the  nation  take  upon  them- 
selves the  full  responsibility  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Awe  of  Institutions 

The  passivity  of  Americans  toward  their 
political  responsibilities  is  more  than  a 
political  phenomenon.  It  is  a  habit  of  mind 
that  reveals  Itself  in  every  aspect  ot  our 
society.  In  a  little  more  than  a  century, 
America  has  evolved  institutions  which  are 
destroying  before  our  eyes  the  freedom  we 
cherish,  and  we  do  not  see  it.  We  are 
drugged  by  the  authority  we  have  allowed 
these  institutions  to  assume.  The  whole  of 
modern  merchandising,  for  instance.  Is 
founded  on  psychological  techniques  which 
are  designed  with  deliberate  calculation  to 
deaden  the  discrimination  and  accentuate 
the  irrational  force  of  desire.  Fear,  vanity, 
sensuality,  snobbishness  —  these  are  the 
strings  of  human  nature  which  the  adver- 
tising man  endlessly  plucks.  The  honored 
tools  of  science  are  reduced  to  ikons  and 
displayed  with  superstitious  awe  to  hallow 
the  latest  proprietory  medicine.  The  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous  are  so  incessantly 
linked  in  modern  advertising  that  extremes 
of  bad  taste  and  even  brazen  distortion  pass 
without  note  or  comment  by  the  average 
man.  These  are  the  marks  of  modern  prog- 
ress! Only  the  fanatic,  he  thinks,  can  object 
to  progress. 

The  mass  production  methods  of  industry 
have  developed  gigantic  business  institu- 
tions. Men  accept  the  authority  ot  these 
institutions  as  though  they  embodied  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  prestige  of  bigness 
overshadBws  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  They,  not  the  powers  of  hla 
hands  and  mind,  represent  the  productive 
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A  PACIFIST  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  AMERICA 


IP  the  principles  of  non-violence  are  to 
suggest  methods  of  social  pioneering,  to  be 
used  by  a  dynamic  pacifist  movement  of  the 
future,  they  must  be  defined  in  terms  that 
have  practical  as  well  as  moral  appeal. 
These  terms  should  take  full  advantage  of 
the  constructive  influences  of  trends  already 
in  existence. 

To  choose  a  particular  field,  there  is  the 
problem  of  national  security.  Usually  the 
theoretical  application  of  non-violence  to 
this  problem  Is  made  at  the  stage  when 
attack  has  come,  techniques  for  resisting  the 
occupying  forces  being  described.  But  what 
of  the  prior  use  of  non-violence  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
aggression?  It  may  be  possible  to  outline 
a  pacifist  program  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  which  fundamental 
pacifist  motivation  combines  with  the  prac- 
tical use  of  economic  power.  It  might  be 
iroposed,  in  short,  to  make  peace  with  the 
^United  States  so  desirable  a  condition  for 
other  nations  that  war  and  tendencies  to 
war  would  be  deliberately  avoided  by  these 
powers. 

Plus  Signs 

Several  formative  elements  of  such  a 
policy,  both  psychological  and  material,  are 
on  the  immediate  horizon.  They  are: 

1.  Before  long  the  general  public  will  have 
passed  through  the  phase  of  enthusiasm  for 
"holy"  war,  arriving  at  dissatisfaction  with 
war's  results  and  disillusionment  with  its 
methods.  This  psychological  pattern  of  the 
war-experience  is  capable  of  producing  many 
potential  supporters  of  a  realistic  pacifist 
program.  After  the  war,  millions  may  be 
willing  to  consider  the  organization  of  our 
economy  on  a  war-renunciation  basis,  even 
though  this  should  involve  a  temporary 
threat  to  domestic  prosperity  by  elimination 
of  certain  types  of  foreign  trade. 

2.  Socialists  and  liberals  have  long  ad- 
vocated an  effective  foreign  policy  backed 
by  concerted  economic  pressure  rather  than 
the  threat  of  armed  force. 

3.  One  of  the  ideological  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  inherited  from  the  "Founding 


Fathers,"  is  that  this  nation,  because  of  its 
favored  geographical  position,  has  a  natural 
and  great  opportunity  to  pioneer  In  social 
and  political  reforms;  that  America  might 
exercise  an  immeasurable  influence  for  good 
on  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  all  the  world, 
by  the  power  of  example. 

4.  The  United  Stateis  has  the  resources 
and  the  manpower  to  enable  It  to  become  a 
vital  part  of  the  economy  of  every  other 
nation  in  goods  other  than  war  materials, 
making  trade  with  America  an  indispensable 
support  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ples of  those  nations.  This  would  follow 
from  the  strict  control  of  our  foreign  trade 
as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy.  Our  trade 
could  deliberately  be  made  to  serve  the 
economic  needs  of  other  peoples.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  with  public 
support,  could  formulate  and  apply  the  terms 
of  a  commercial  charter,  to  be  agreed  to 
by  all  nations  trading  with  us.  The  charter 
would  make  clear  that  any  nation  overstep- 
ping defined  bounds  of  international  order 
would  at  once  be  subject  to  economic 
sanctions  by  the  United  States.  With  such 
an  understanding,  foreign  dictators,  prime 
ministers,  presidents  and  legislatures  would 
encounter  a  populace  extremely  reluctant 
to  cooperate  in  aggressive  measures.  If  the 
domestic  standard  of  living  were  directly 
threatened  thereby.  The  sudden  severance 
of  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States  could 
make  anybody's  war  unpalatable  at  the  out- 
set. 

Tool  of  Peace-Makers 

Foreign  trade  has  often  either  controlled 
or  interfered  with  a  mediating  foreign  poli- 
cy. In  the  hands  of  a  truly  internationally 
minded  Government,  this  relation  might  be 
reversed,  foreign  trade  becoming  the  instru- 
ment and  servant  of  a  peace  policy  designed 
to  serve  international  economy;  but  this 
would  be  possible  only  if  there  were  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  prevention  of  war  is 
more  important  than  the  temporary  profits 
of  private  interests.  This  latter  objective 
might  be  attained  through  the  educational 

(Turn  to  page  4) 


COMMON    MEANS    TO  PEACE 

TWO  weeks  ago,  in  PV  for  Oct.  22,  Robert 
Stevens  wrote  of  the  need  for  "common 
means"  among  pacifists,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  the  great  common  end  of  Peace. 
Earlier  (Sept.  17),  Irwin  Starlt  observed 
that  "the  delusion  of  reconciliation  can  be 
lethal,"  if  it  involves  pacifists  in  compro- 
mises on  essential  issues. 

The  truth  in  both  these  statements  is 
self-evident,  posing  the  obvious  question: 
Is  there  a  common  means  for  pacifists  which 
involves  no  compromise  for  any  of  the  vari- 
ous pacifists  groups,  yet  is  sufflciently  im- 
portant to  be  a  fundamental  force  for  world 
peace? 

We  propose  that  there  are  many  such 
means,  and  that  the  real  failure  of  modern 
pacifism  lies  in  the  habit  of  subordinating 
these  means  of  common  action  to  exclusive 
advocacy  of  partisan  social  theories  and 
the  claims  of  sectarian  religion. 

"Mer«"  Conscientious  Objection 

,  As  a  pertinent  illustration  of  common 
means  at  the  present  time,  take  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "mere"  conscientious  objector 
to  war.  He  is  sneered  at  for  negativism, 
for  religious  inadequacy,  for  political  in- 
difference, yet  he  may  in  fact  embody  in 
the  thinking  that  supports  his  position  the 
most  effective  common  means  to  peace 
that  is  available  today. 

Again  and  again  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector is  called  upon  to  explain  why  he 
refuses  to  go  to  war.  What  shall  he  say? 
He  may  give  an  Individual  answer,  based 
on  his  personal  religious  or  philosophical 
convictions,  but  he  can  also  answer  out  of 
the  common  resources  of  all  conscientious 
objectors.  He  can  make  an  effective  state- 
ment that  will  compromise  nobody,  yet  ap- 
peal to  humanity,  common  sense  and  justice 
of  everybody.  And  this  statement,  we  con- 
tend, is  Important. 

The  following  is  a  simple,  unsensational 
example  of  what  we  mean. 

I  am  a  conscientious  objector  because  I 
believe  that  war  is  neither  necessary  nor 
inevitable,  and  I  see  no  way  to  stop  it  except 
by  refusing  to  fight.    No  intelligent  person 


wants  war,  and  everyone  who  has  studied 
history  knows  that  wars  almost  never  ac- 
complish the  objectives  which  are  claimed 
for  them.  Why,  then,  should  a  man  fight, 
when  he  knows  that  he  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing good? 

You  say  that  we  have  to  defend  our  homes 
from  ruin  and  our  free  institutions  from 
the  conquest  of  an  invader?  Yes,  I  agree 
with  that,  but  I  think  that  war  is  not  much 
good  as  a  defence  of  either  home  or  free- 
dom. Some  day  I  will  write  out  for  you 
what  war  has  done  for  the  homes  and  insti- 
tutions of  several  democratic  countries: 
right  now,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
most  wars  are  caused  by  governments  which 
act  on  the  assumption  that  men  will  go  to 
war  if  they  are  ordered  to  by  their  leaders. 
But  suppose  the  statesmen  of  a  country 
knew  that  their  young  men  would  not  go 
out  and  kill  other  young  men:  wouldn't 
that  make  a  great  change  in  the  decisions 
of  those  statesmen?  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  change  for  the  worse?  I  think  that 
most  of  the  causes  of  war  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  men  could  convince  their  political 
leaders  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  fight 
other  nations. 

No  More  War 

You  say  that's  fine  for  the  future,  but 
what  about  now?  Well,  what  about  it? 
We're  fighting,  aren't  we,  and  isn't  that  what 
you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing?  After 
the  war  is  over  we'll  count  up  to  see  what 
it  gained.  I  don't  expect  to  stop  this  war 
all  by  myself,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  per- 
suade others  to  become  conscientious  ob- 
jectors or  pacifists  until  they  believe  as  I  do. 

You  want  to  know  what  would  happen 
it  everyone  was  a  conscientious  objector? 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  little  curious  about 
that  myself,  but  I  do  know  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  more  wars. 

You  don't  agree  with  that?  You  think 
we'd  be  wiped  out?  I  think  that  would  not 
happen,  although  I'll  have  to  admit  I  can 
understand  why  you  think  it  might.  And 
don't  forget  that  war  is  no  guarantee  against 
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PACIFISM  AND  THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE 


THE  growth  of  an  effective  pacifist  move- 
ment in  the  western  world  has  been  thus 
far  retarded  by  the  inability  of  pacifists  to 
face  economic  realities,  just  as  the  Left  has 
come  to  an  impasse  through  its  Inability  to 
re-examine  and  adapt  its  strategy  in  the 
light  of  twentieth  century  techniques  of 
violence.  The  Left  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  barricade  psychology  which  has  wit- 
nessed a  monotonous  sequence  of  defeats 
from  1848  to  Vienna  and  Spain,  and  pacifists 
generally  have  been  unwilling  to  assimilate 
either  tactically  or  theoretically  the  clear 
implications  of  the  class  struggle.  If  we  are 
looking  for  reconciliation,  here  is  the  place 
to  begin. 

Both  attitudes  result  from  a  serious  mis- 
understanding that  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
emasculated  pacifism,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
duced the  Left  to  a  scorched-earth  defensive. 
Never  was  the  moment  more  propitious  for 
re-interepretation  of  de  Ligt's  important 
^.ostulate:  "The  more  violence,  the  less 
revolution,"  and  for  the  development  of  its 
corollary:  "The  less  revolution,  the  less 
pacifism."  The  alternative  to  such  an  effort 
is  a  smug  satisfaction  with  the  social  roman- 
ticism which  characterizes  our  thinking 
today. 

Theory  or  Fact? 

Most  pacifists  reject  the  class  struggle 
because  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  its 
implied  violence.  Leaving  aside  the  truth 
of  such  an  implication  for  the  moment,  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  first  whether  the 
concept  itself  is  a  valid  one.  The  question 
chould  not  be:  Shall  we  subscribe  to  the 
class  struggle  theory?  The  more  primary 
question  is:  Can  the  class  struggle  be  viewed 
as  a  verifiable  phenomenon  in  the  everyday 
world?  PV  apparently  takes  the  view  that 
it  is  a  mere  theory,  and  can  be  conveniently 
discarded.  "If  Pacifism  cannot  rise  above 
the  traditionalism  of  the  class  struggle,  there 
is  no  hope  of  leaving  behind  sectarian  atti- 
tudes." (No.  12.)  Or  did  PV  intend  to  say: 
the  traditional  view  of  the  class  struggle? 
For  that  is  the  real  point. 


As  a  social,  economic,  and  cultural  phe- 
nomenon, the  class  struggle  is  as  real  as  an 
earthquake.  It  is  not  something  we  can 
take  or  leave.  It  is  there  to  be  taken,  recog- 
nized, and  used,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  any  analysis  of  contemporary  violence 
can  claim  to  be  adequate  without  the  utili- 
zation of  such  a  concept.  Pacifism,  like  the 
proverbial  ostrich,  has  burled  its  head  in  the 
sand,  and  let  the  world  pass  by.  At  best  we 
have  attached  ourselves  to  a  devastatingly 
sterile  kind  of  Utopian  socialism,  the  busi- 
ness of  converting  ourselves  and  America's 
sixty  families,  or  of  indulging  in  the  utili- 
tarian immortality  business  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ton  (PV  No.  14),  or  the  metaphysical  chicken 
and  egg  business  of  deciding  whether  we 
ought  to  start  with  love  or  institutions.  It 
is  always  a  dichotomy.  Somehow  It  never 
seems  to  occur  that  we  might  start  with 
both. 

Revolutionary  Method 

If  the  class  struggle  is  an  objectively  veri- 
fiable phenomenon  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  im- 
plication of  violence  is  a  necessary  or  gratui- 
tous one.  It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the 
violence  historically  associated  with  it  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Left's  failure  to  de- 
velop any  other  instrument  for  struggle 
than  the  bayonet.  There  would,  however, 
seem  to  be  some  hope  in  believing  that  the 
Left  will  eventually  Investigate  other  possi- 
bilities even  from  a  utilitarian  motive,  al- 
though as  pacifists  we  shall  hope  for  a  more 
profound  conversion.  Lenfn,  who  added  the 
concept  of  proletarian  dictatorship  to  that 
of  the  class  struggle,  left  the  door  open  for 
such  consideration:  "Those  on  whom  falls 
the  formidable  task  of  raising  humanity 
above  the  capitalist  stage  must  be  ready  to 
try  method  after  method  until  they  find  the 
one  which  best  corresponds  to  their  goal." 
Violence  is  not  inherent  to  modern  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  technique  of  revolutionary  im- 
maturity in  a  tradition  as  dead  as  the  sans 
culottes  who  stormed  the  Bastille  in  the  fln 
de  si^cle  of  the  Age  of  Reason. . 
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GOOD    I  NTENTIONS 


DURING  the  course  of  almost  30  years  of 
thought  and  oftentimes  controversy  ahout 
the  paciflst  faith  I  have  time  and  again 
found  the  struggle  for  intellectual  truth 
mired  and  stalled  by  the  tendency  of  good 
people  to  judge  action  by  good  intentions 
rather  than  by  the  logic  of  the  facts.  When 
1  am  told  by  friends  that  human  action  is 
not  governed  by  reason  it  seems  to  me  a  bit 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Who  should 
know  better  than  pacifists?  But  this  is  no 
excuse  for  becoming  cynical  about  reason 
or  for  following  the  course  of  least  resist- 
ance in  deciding  issues  on  the  basis  of 
subjective  reactions  about  the  motives  of 
others. 

As  a  conscientious  objector  in  the  last  war 
I  was  repeatedly  reminded  by  civilians  and 
soldiers  of  the  good  intentions  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Presumably  all  that  was  needed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  faith  in 
those  good  intentions.  Strangely  enough, 
avingjtnown  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  Uni- 
^.ersity  from  which  I  graduated,  I  was  al- 
ready convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  his 
motives  and  his  personal  sincerity.  But  I 
was  extremely  sceptical  that  good  auto- 
matically follows  good  Intentions. 

"Sincerity"  and  the  Facts 

Today,  with  a  different  emphasis,  Ameri- 
cans and  Britons  are  expected  to  believe 
in  the  good  intentions  ot  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill.  In  spite  of  all  that  they  do  or 
fail  to  do,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  are  re- 
garded as  the  defenders  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  However  complex  their  motives, 
they  are  probably  sincere  in  believing  that 
among  other  things  they  are  defending 
democracy  and  freedom.  But  when  one 
turns  from  the  highly  subjective  business 
of  judging  motives  and  turns  to  facts  and 
the  logic  of  those  facts,  objective  analysis 
cannot  fail  to  create  much  scepticism  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  are  taking. 

I  have  no  space  for  analyzing  my  reasons 
here,  but  I  predict  that  unless  the  present 
course  of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  is  altered, 
the  British  Isles  will  be  disastrously  bombed 


in  the  course  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  that  whatever  dreams  of  power 
America  has  for  the  future  will  be  doomed 
along  with  those  of  the  British  Ehnplre. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  are  not  creating  the 
sort  of  propaganda  or  education  which 
makes  for  the  ending  of  militarism  nor  do 
they  have  any  apparent  plans  for  defending 
democracy  beyond  those  of  military  power 
and  probable  universal  conscription.  In 
other  words,  whatever  their  real  motives 
may  be,  their  actions  are  creating  fear  at 
home  and  abroad.  Fear  creates  militarism, 
and  the  potential  military  power  of  Asia  and 
the  European  continent  is  greater  than 
anything  Britain  and  America  can  muster. 

An  Individual  Choice 

Many  pacifists  will  probably  agree  In  gen- 
eral, If  not  in  detail,  with  these  conclusions. 
But  the  saddest  part  of  my  story  is  still  to 
come.  Faith  in  good  Intentions  rather  than 
objective  analysis  of  the  facts  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  who  make  war. 
American  pacifists  have  more  than  their 
share  of  this  kind  of  credulity.  Since  1940 
1  have  been  in  the  thick  of  what  seems  to 
me  a  vitally  significant  controversy  about 
the  function  of  pacifists  In  war  time.  I  have 
contended  that  the  individual  conscientious 
objector  must  be  free  to  draw  the  line  wher- 
ever his  own  conscience  and  reason  dictate, 
whether  this  lands  him  in  non-combatant 
service  or*  in  solitary  confinement  In  prison; 
but  I  have  argued  that  pacifists  had  no  place 
in  cooperating  with  the  administration  of 
labor  which  was  conscripted  solely  because 
of  war. 

In  the  main  this  controversy  has  been 
waged  outside  the  pacifist  press  and  it  re- 
mained for  a  non-pacifist  journal  to  present 
the  issue  clearly.  So  far  no  paciflst  has 
answered  the  objective  analysis  presented 
in  the  Christian  Century.  But  however  wary 
the  paciflst  press  has  been  of  the  issue,  it 
has  had  wide  discussion  within  pacifist  cir- 
cles. To  me  the  discouraging  thing  about 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  is  not  the  dis- 
agreement but  the  kind  of  arguments  used 
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so  long  as  pacifist  ends  are  stated  with 
great  generality,  as  "international  coopera- 
tion," or  "a  warlesB  world,"  a  happy  harmony 
reigns.  DifiScuIties  arise  only  when  we  try 
to  define  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  and 
to  get  specific  about  how  to  make  the  world 
better. 

When  the  question  of  means  is  faced,  dif- 
ferences, instead  of  agreements,  take  the 
stage.  For  this  question  involves  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  philosophy;  and  whether  it 
be  recognized  or  not,  issues  of  philosophy 
are  what  divide  men  and  keep  them  from 
working  in  voluntary  and  effective  unity  for 
a  common  end. 

These  issues,  as  they  confront  the  modem 
world,  are  seldom  defined  in  their  true  terms. 
Philosophy  has  been  seriously  discredited 
by  both  "philosophers"  themselves  and  the 
"practical"  men  of  action,  with  the  result 
that  today  philosophical  problems  remain 
lidden  by  the  strifes  of  local  controversy. 
'And  most  controversy  begins  and  ends  in 
name-calling  and  special  pleading. 

Selection  of  Means 

For  example,  there  is  the  theory  that  a 
high  Intelligence  called  "God"  made  this 
world  and  the  beings  on  it.  "God"  has  a 
purpose  which  men,  if  they  will,  may  under- 
stand at  least  partially,  and  thus  the  busi- 
ness of  life  becomes  an  attempt  to  discover 
God's  purpose  and  to  fultill  it.  This  view, 
the  credo  of  many  pacifists,  inevitably  de- 
termines the  forms  of  action  they  choose  as 
"right,"  and  marks  others  for  rejection  as 
an  unproductive  waste  of  energy  or  even 
harmfully  misleading. 

If  the  moral  theory  of  progress  presented 
by  this  faith  lays  primary  stress  on  personal 
goodness;  if  it  elevates  feeling  above  ra- 
tional inquiry  and  isolates  "sacrifice"  from 
a  coherent  system  of  values,  then  the  result 
will  be  confirmed  belief  in  the  special  eflS- 
cacy  of  "the  virtues,"  varying  degrees  of 
anti-intellectualism,  and  an  ,anclllary  con- 
cern with  social  reform,  not  As  a  matter  of 
rebuilding  social  structures,  tiUt  as  a  trans- 
mission belt  for  spreading   ,he  gospel  of 


"goodness"  through  personal  contact.  A 
faith  so  patterned  commonly  opens  its  fol- 
lowers to  charges  of  "fascism"  and  "reac- 
tion" because  of  their  tacit  contempt  for 
politics.  They  are,  of  course,  guilty  of- 
neither.  Fascism  is  an  aggressive  attempt  to 
subject  the  lives  and  minds  of  other  men  to 
a  preconceived  mold;  those  who  rely  on  the 
influence  of  personal  goodness  cannot  be 
called  fascists  because  they  are  indifllerent 
to  the  usual  means  that  are  proposed  to 
overcome  fascism.  It  may  be  charged,  how- 
ever, that  pacifists  of  this  persuasion  often 
become  so  pre-occupied  with  being  "good" 
that  they  overlook  the  legitimate  claims  of 
ideas  founded  on  quite  other  premises. 

Men  of  Action 

The  naturalist  view  of  the  world  has  is- 
sued in  a  number  of  social  theories,  some 
of  which  no  thoughtful  man  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Agnostic  rather  than  atheist,  the 
representatives  of  these  ideas  have  one  com- 
mon thesis:  What  good  men  are  able  to  do 
for  their  fellows  will  follow  more  from  far- 
reaching  efforts  to  improve  their  lot  than 
from  the  practice  of  mere  personal  goodness, 
if  society  is  evil,  then,  they  say,  let  us 
change  society.  These  men  are  usually  philo- 
sophical materialists.  They  do  not  seek  to 
know  the  will  of  God,  but  to  arouse  a  com- 
mon human  will  to  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Because  of  their 
practical  materialism,  they  frequently  form- 
ulate the  "good"  in  terms  of  economics,  and 
their  reforms  are  primarily  aimed  at  a  re- 
distribution of  material  goods.  They  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  Injustice,  and  because 
western  civilization  has  been  so  largely  a 
material  culture,  with  values  derived  from 
degrees  of  material  well-being,  they  recog- 
nize almost  exclusively  injustices  in  eco- 
nomic status.  Result:  these  reformers  have 
set  the  problem  and  conceived  the  solution 
in  terms  of  politico-economic  situations. 

This  position  is  obviously  founded  on  cer- 
tain dogmas  concerning  the  nature  of  man. 
Its  supporters  greet  with  intolerant  jibes 
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IT  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  the  educational  efforts  of  paci- 
fists are  so  powerless  to  cope  with  the  war 
propaganda  machine  Is  the  fact  that  as  yet 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  still  presenting 
counter-arguments  for  the  first  World  War, 
and  offering  nothing  to  deal  with  World 
War  II.  The  people  of  the  world  do  learn 
something  from  these  wars,  and  the  propa- 
gandists know  full  well  that  each  new  war 
necessitates  a  new  brand  of  Inducement 
to  make  men  fight.  But  the  pacifists  seem 
to  be  just  a  step  behind  each  time.  We 
learn  along  with  the  rest,  and  are  little 
better  prepared  to  resist  the  persuasion 
of  new  forms  of  propaganda  than  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  a 
war  of  conquest,  of  economic  imperialism, 
was  regarded  as  legitimate  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  us 
now  that  this  type  of  motivation  was  seen 
o  be  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  nations  to 
take  up  arms  in  1914.  In  Hastings'  Ency- 
clopedia of  Religion  and  Ethics,  the  change 
of  national  feeling  toward  war  la  described 
as  follows: 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  19th  century  were 
that  the  religious  war  Is  an  anachron- 
ism, that  a  war  of  conquest  against 
civilized  nations  is  criminal,  that  op- 
pressed nationalities  have  a  sacred 
right  of  rebellion,  and  that  there  is 
a  moral  privilege.  If  not  a  duty,  of 
chivalrous  interposition  on  behalf  of 
the  wronged. 

"PurpoM"  of  War 

In  the  last  war  it  took  the  claim  of  a  high 
moral  purpose  and  constant  reiteration  of 
that  purpose  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  things  they  knew  must  be 
sacrificed.  But  what  of  this  war?  Have 
the  styles  changed?  Are  we  still  fighting 
■'on  behalf  of  the  wronged"? 

Probably  one  of  the  best  steps  in  self- 
education  for  a  pacifist  today  is  to  talk 
to  people  "on  the  outside,"  to  tradesmen, 
to  laborers,  and  to  men  in  the  fighting  forces. 


1ST  "DEFENCE" 

They  are  not  animated  by  any  crusading 
purpose  this  time,  and  the  most  cursory 
investigation  will  show  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  much  better  informed  on  the 
futility  of  war  than  we  are.  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  after  this  war,  even 
if  we  win,  we  will  be  much  worse  oft  eco- 
nomically. Many  lives  will  be  lost  or  brok- 
en, democracy  will  suffer  a  serious  set-back, 
and  the  liberties  we  are  fighting  for  will 
be  greatly  curtailed.  These  men  know  the 
answers — of  course  war  is  wrong,  it  la 
a  colossal  "mistake,"  no  one  ever  "wins"  a 
war,  and  every    effect  it  produces  is  bad. 

No  On*  "Wanta"  War 

"But,"  they  ask,  "do  you  want  this  country 
to  be  ruled  by  a  German  or  Japanese  dic- 
tator? We  don't  want  war;  no,  we  too 
are  conscientious  objectors  to  that  extent, 
but  how  else  are  we  going  to  stop  Hitler 
from  making  war?  By  voting  against  it 
in  America?" 

"Defence,"  that  is  the  watch-word  and 
the  battle  cry  this  time.  Defence  of  our 
homes,  of  our  loved  ones,  and  of  our  way 
of  life.  People  have  become  what  they  term 
"realistic"  through  this  crisis,  and  they 
don't  want  any  "idealistic"  schemes  thrown 
at  them.  If  pacifists  can  stop  the  Japa  from 
coming  over  here,  and  do  It  without  using 
guns  and  planes  and  tanks,  they  would  like 
to  see  it;  In  all  seriousness  and  sincerity 
— they  would  like  to  see  it. 
AVhat  is  our  answer? 
Whatever  our  answer  is,  or  is  to  be,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  very  serious  think- 
ing, and  must  ba  as  true  as  the  war  propa- 
ganda is  false.  It  would  be  well  for  paci- 
fists in  their  search  to  give  some  careful 
consideration  to  the  chapter  on  "Defence" 
in  The  Men  I  Killed,  by  Brigadier-General 
F.  P.  Crozier,  in  which  he  says: 

We  talk  of  the  defence  of  democra- 
cy—until the  first  shot  is  fired.  Then 
it  Is  realized,  too  late,  that  democracy 
cannot  be  defended,  for  the  very  force 
necessary  for  its  defence  is  the  same 
force  that  destroys  It.  .  .  .  So  far  aa 
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OF  late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion, 
even  in  some  anti-war  circles,  to  deride 
pacifists  as  impractical  idealists,  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  because  their  dream  of 
universal  peace  has  not  been  fulfilled.  This 
is  especially  the  slur  cast  on  them  by  the 
recently  popular  formula-mongers  who  have 
sought  to  end  war  by  phrases. 

But  we  shall  see  the  end  of  wars  only 
when  the  aspirations  of  the  true  pacifists 
are  realized.  War  will  disappear  only  when 
there  are  more  persons  of  prominence  and 
authority  who  hate  war  than  there  are  who 
cherish  it  and  desire  to  preserve  it  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  Though  I 
am  personally  not  a  pacifist,  perhaps  through 
lack  of  suflicient  logic  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter, I  am  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
grandeur  and  utility  of  the  pacifist  philo- 
sophy. 

Especially  important  is  the  pacifist  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  considering 
nd  removing  the  causes  of  wars.  In  our 
^present-day  enthusiasm  for  legal  devices 
and  international  formulas,  such  as  League 
decrees,  outlawry,  denunciation,  penalized 
aggression,  quarantine,  milk  for  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  like,  we  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  error  of  believing  that  war 
can  be  ended  by  some  catchword  or  a 
formal  legal  fiat,  enunciated  full  in  the 
face  of  social  conditions  making  for  war. 

Not  Pacifist  Enough! 

Only  the  earnest  pacifists  can  ever  end 
war  or  will  ever  sincerely  wish  to  termi- 
nate it,  though  this  does  not  mean  that 
pacifists  should  not  be  progressive  and  In- 
genious and  on  the  lookout  for  all  new  and 
potentially  effective  methods  of  attacking 
the  war  system.  They  must  guard  them- 
selves against  either  resting  content  with 
the  .stereotypes  of  the  older  pacifism  or 
placing  exuberant  and  exclusive  faith  in 
"hetorlcal  phrases,  formal  devices,  and  legal 
machinery  not  based  upon  honest  conver- 
sion to  the  pacifist  program. 

Indeed,  the  main  trouble  with  the  paci- 
fists la  that  they  are  not  pacific  enough, 
especially  in  the  pinches.    They  get  them- 


This  article,  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  ap- 
peared in  the  Progressive  for  Oct.  1 8.  It  is 
here  reprinted  by  special  permission  from  the 
editor  of  the  Progressive. 

Dr.  Barnes'  pacifist  sympathies  probably 
date  from  the  1920's,  when  he  was  gathering 
material  for  his  book.  The  Genesis  of  the 
World  War.  If  there  was  ever  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  futility  of  war,  it  is  contained 
in  that  book,  which,  besides  being  a  thorough 
history  of  the  events  which  involved  the 
European  nations  and  the  United  States  in 
the  struggle,  is  also  an  impassioned  plea  for 
justice  to  the  vanquished  nations.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Barnes  will  write  a 
similar  study  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
war. — Editors,  PV. 


selves  into  all  sorts  of  contradictions  and 
embarrassments  by  the  all  too  common  as- 
sumption in  peace  circles  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  wars — defensive  and  aggres- 
sive wars. 

It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  power 
which  declares  war  is  always  the  "aggres- 
sor." Even  this  untenable  assumption  is  not 
held  consistently.  Since  most  pacifists,  in 
1914,  were  anti-German,  they  condemned 
Germany  as  the  aggressor  because  she  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  and  France.  Yet  It 
was  Britain  and  France  who  declared  war 
on  Germany  in  1939,  but  the  pacifists  still 
insisted  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor. 

No  pacifist  movement  can  succeed  un- 
less it  is  consistently  against  all  wars  ex- 
cept obvious  wars  of  self-defense.  If  this 
attitude  is  incorrect  and  unsupportable,  then 
the  peace  movement  itself  is  untenable. 
It  cannot  compromise  with  war  and  proceed 
to  pick  its  wars. 

Another  difliculty  is  that  the  peace  move- 
ment, like  any  other  program  of  propa- 
ganda, requires  money.  But  when  it  gets 
money  the  funds  are  usually  administered 
by  bankers,  lawyers  and  society  leaders — 
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IS    DR.  MORRISON  AFRAID? 


WHY  Is  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Century,  supporting  our 
participation  in  the  war?  Why  does  he  say 
that  once  a  nation  is  attacked,  it  has  no 
alternative  but  to  fight?  Why,  in  his  view, 
is  war  a  necessity?  Why  does  he  believe 
that  conscientious  objectors  are  fighting 
along  with  everyone  else,  if  not  for  their 
own  nation,  then  for  the  other  side? 

Once  a  nation  is  attacked,  says  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, it  is  necessary  for  it  to  fight  back.  To 
him,  apparently  there  is  no  alternative,  no 
other  way.  He  refuses  to  consider  seriously 
the  existence  of  non-violent  non-cooperation 
as  a  means  of  national  defense.  Or  if  he 
considers  it  at  all,  he  feels  that  it  is  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment  In  the  present  state  of 
human  development,  in  which  view  he  may 
be  right. 

But  the  job  of  keeping  the  ideal  of  non- 
•iolence  alive,  the  duty  of  the  conscientious 
jjector,  he  does  not  recognize  at  all.  In- 
stead, he  goes  into  details  about  how  pacifists 
are  helping  the  enemy  by  not  fully  support- 
ing the  war.  Does  not  Dr.  Morrison  realize 
that  he,  too.  Is  supporting  the  enemy,  by  his 
own  definition,  when  he  argues  against  the 
power  politics  of  the  war  administration? 
We  may  admire  his  criticisms  of  our  foreign 
policy,  but  Is  he  not  doing  the  same  thing 
that  pacifists  are  doing  to  a  greater  extent — 
trying  to  indicate  a  better  way? 

"Judgment  of  God" 

Probably  Dr.  Morrison's  feeling  of  the 
national  and  individual  obligation  to  fight 
goes  deeper  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Essentially,  it  seems  to  me.  Dr.  Morrison  is 
a  victim  of  authoritarian  psychology.  He 
refuses  to  take  responsibility  for  his  own 
actions  and  seeks,  or  rather  demands,  guid- 
ance from  someone  or  something  else,  from 
some  authority.  He  is  not  a  free  man.  No 
wonder  he  looks  fondly  at  socialism,  and  the 
lack  of  responsibility  its  abridgements  of 
freedom  presume.  When  it  comes  to  war, 
Dr.  Morrison  is  in  much  the  same  mental  set 
as  the  serf  of  the  dark  ages.  He  has  been 
dragged  into  the  war  much  against  his  will 


(see  his  pre-war  editorials).  He  foresaw  the 
events  and  human  weaknesses  that  led  us  in 
this  direction,  yet  when  the  national  author- 
ity says  "fight,"  and  an  attack  on  us  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  very  actions  he  warned 
against.  Dr.  Morrison  decides  that  it  is  the 
"judgment  of  God,"  and  advances  boldly  to 
the  front,  despite  certain  reservations  result- 
ing from  an  ingrained  Christian  humanitari- 
anism  which  conflicts  with  his  Catholic 
submission  to  authority. 

How  does  he  know,  so  infallibly,  that  war 
ii  one  of  those  "innumerable  situations 
where  action  is  determined  by  necessity"? 
Is  it  a  fact  that  "our  moral  freedom  is  a 
very  finite  possession"?  Certainly,  some 
kinds  of  freedom,  as  he  says,  "can  be  exer- 
cised only  within  limits  defined  by  neces- 
sity," but  is  this  true  of  moral  choice?  And 
who  or  what  makes  war  "necessary"?  Why 
can  not  a  nation,  or  some  citizens  of  a 
nation,  insist  on  using  non-violent  non- 
cooperation  if,  to  them,  that  is  the  right 
thing? 

Bound  By  Authority 

Why,  knowing  that  "the  war  is  going  to 
leave  the  world  no  better  oft,  but  vastly 
worse  off,  than  had  it  not  been  fought," 
should  a  man,  a  free  man,  in  Dr.  Morrison's 
position,  support  the  war?  Is  he  fighting 
only  because  he  Is  afraid  of  the  enemy,  the 
human,  physical  enemy,  who  are  simply 
ordinary  humans  like  himself  (if  we  can 
call  Dr.  Morrison  "ordinary")  ? 

No,  I  do  not  consider  Dr.  Morrison  a 
coward.  He^is  simply  not  a  free  man,  but 
is  bound  by  religious  and  political  authori- 
tarianism which  he  feels  he  must  obey  be- 
cause he  has  been  indoctrinated  to  believe  he 
should  do  so.  That  is  not  the  spirit  from 
which  comes  progress,  but  rather  reaction. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  typified  the  Medieval 
Church  and  the  feudalism  of  that  period, 
in  which  there  was  a  measure  of  human 
"security"  because  there  was  a  little  human 
freedom. 

When  the  American  colonists  threw  oft 
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THE    PACIFIST  "EXTREME 


ONE  difficult  question  with  which  the  paci- 
fist is  frequently  confronted  is  that  asked 
hy  a  tolerant  and  more  or  less  reasonable 
friend  who,  while  not  a  pacifist,  would  also 
like  to  see  an  end  to  war.  The  question  is 
phrased  something  like  this: 

"We  agree,  of  course,  that  we  must  all 
work  together  to  establish  the  conditions 
of  permanent  peace  In  the  world,  through 
education,  through  progressive  legislative 
reforms,  and  by  helping  to  reduce  the  old 
forms  of  imperialism  and  guarding  against 
the  new.  Like  yon,  I  am  a  gradualist.  I 
know  these  things  will  not  be  done  quickly 
or  easily.  It  will  be  a  long,  hard  struggle, 
with  many  failures  and  disappointments. 

"But  frankly,  I  don't  see  how  the  loss 
o£  this  war,  which  pacifists  seem  quite 
willing  to  accept  in  theory,  would  contrib- 
te  to  peace.  How  can  you  sit  by,  contrary 
)  the  best  judgment  of  the  vast  majority 
"of  your  countrymen,  many  of  them  good  and 
experienced  men.  and  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing? Why  do  you  go  to  this  extreme? 
Surely  the  unpopularity  earned  by  total 
pacifism  ia  not  going  to  help  your  cause. 
I  know  you,  and  I  know  you  are  devoted  to 
your  country,  but  how  can  you  convince 
others  that  you're  anything  more  than  an 
irresponsible  visionary  who  petulantly  neg- 
lects his  obvious  duty  in  the  face  of  national 
crisis?" 

Debs'  Religion 

The  easy  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
make  some  reference  to  a  privately  felt 
religious  responsibility;  but  the  tolerant 
friend  deserves  more  of  an  explanation  than 
this.  It  is  well  enough  to  plead  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  Deity  transcendent,  but  what 
about  the  Deity  immanent?  The  religion 
that  men  are  most  likely  to  understand 
and  share  is  the  religion  of  Gene  Debs, 
who  said  he  "saw  the  spiritual  likeness  of 
God  in  the  face  of  ^very  breathing  being." 

The  effective  pacifist  is  the  flian  who  is 
able  to  explain  his  position  iil  the  terms 
of  responsibility  to  society,^  to  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  his  country  and 


other  lands.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this, 
however  simply,  he  had  better  find  a  "re- 
treat" in  some  distant  place  and  stay  there. 
Private  compacts  with  God  have  no  place 
in  a  world  that  needs  a  religion  of  and  for 
all  humanity. 

This  difficult  question  can  be  answered 
in  various  ways,  of  which  the  following  Is 
one: 

You  think  I  am  an  "extremist";  I'm  not. 
I  am  a  pacifist  who  will  not  go  to  war  or 
help  in  war,  no  matter  what,  but  If  you 
think  I  take  this  position  because  I  enjoy 
being  singled  out  as  a  stubborn  noncon- 
formist or  because  I  do  not  respect  the  deci- 
sion of  most  of  my  fellow  men,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  I  am  a  pacifist,  a  con- 
scientious objector,  in  disrepute  with  many 
of  my  fellows,  and  a  puzzle  to  you,  my  friend, 
because  the  situation  in  whlcn  I  find  myself 
leaves  me  no  choice.  You  think  that  Paci- 
fism is  "extreme."  Well,  it  isn't.  It  only 
looks  extreme  against  the  background  of 
war. 

After  Hie  War 

War  forces  me  into  this  apparently  extreme 
position.  In  peace  time,  if  a  man  went 
around  saying  he  didn't  believe  in  killing 
people,  you  wouldn't  condemn  him  as  a 
radical,  would  you?  You'd  think  he  was 
being  pretty  obvious  in  repeating  something 
that  everybody  agrees  on.  Well,  I  am  that 
man,  and  today  I'm  called  "extremist"  and 
impractical.    Let's  see. 

You've  read  a  little  history.  You  know, 
or  know  you  could  find  out  by  a  little  study, 
the  fairly  obvious  diplomatic  steps  that  led 
to  the  first  World  War.  Later  on,  when 
we've  cooled  off  some,  we'll  have  books  by 
men  like  Fay  and  Barnes  on  the  causes  of 
the  present  war.  And  then  you,  and  I  and 
a  lot  of  other  people  who  will  be  kilown  as 
liberals  and  "clear  thinkers,"  will  be  in- 
dignant. We'll  have  something  to  say 
about  secret  diplomacy  and  international 
deals  behind  closed  doors.  People  will  start 
out  saying,  "Well,  if  we  had  known  .  .  .  ,  " 
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AN  IMPARTIAL  CRITIC  OF  PACIFISM 


PACIFISM  has  many  critics  who  speak  from 
widely  diverging  points  of  view — from  the 
American  Legion  brand  of  nationalism  ex- 
pressed by  Roane  Waring  to  the  theological 
subtleties  of  Charles  Clayton  Morrison.  There 
are  scholarly  critics  like  Charles  Hartshorne 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  E.  Mer- 
rick Dodd  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  poli- 
tical critics  like  Emillo  Lussu  and  George 
Orwell,  and  critics  who  are  social  scientists, 
like  Knight  Dunlap  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Some  of  these  men  are  more  than  "pro- 
war";  they  are  frankly  "anti-pacifist."  Some 
try  to  understand  the  pacifist  viewpoint,  but 
are  unable  to  do  so.  Others  merely  condemn 
without  trying  to  understand.  Rarest  of 
all  is  the  critic  of  pacifism  who  succeeds  in 
grasping  its  basic  motives  and  convictions 
and  who  attempts  impartial  discussion.  In 
this  last  class  is  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,,  whose  intel- 

gent  analysis  of  war  and  pacifism  should 
^^e  welcomed  by  all  pacifists. 

Future  numbers  of  PV  will  consider  some 
of  the  other  critics  referred  to,  our  present 
interest  being  an  article,  "The  Christian 
Ethic  and  .  Political  Strategy,"  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, which  appeared  in  the  second  number 
of  Chrlstlarrlty  and  Crisis  (Feb.  24,  1941). 

Politically  Inadequate 

His  general  position  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage: 

The  pacifist  may  for  the  moment  be 
choosing  a  course  that  is  politically 
irresponsible,  but  he  is  not  social^ 
irresponsible  as  he  seeks  to  find  ways 
in  which  to  correct  the  tendencies 
toward  hatred  and  madness  which, 
if  unchecked,  will  make  a  decent  peace 
impossible.    So,  even  Ms  political  ir- 
responsibility may  have  constructive 
political  consequences. 
He  ends  with  the  hope  that  temperate 
investigation  of  opposing  beliefs  about  the 
war-peace  problem  may  contribute  to  mutual 
understanding,  and  that,  as  a  result,  pacifists 
may  come  to  "Judge  the  ndn-pacifists  in 
terms  which  avoid  the  sin  of  self-righteous- 


ness." It  is  certain  that  no  understanding 
is  possible  unless  self-righteousness  is  care- 
fully eliminated,  or  at  leasti  suppressed,  for 
this  attitude  of  mind  is  more  viciously  non- 
pacifist  than  any  other  mistake  of. which 
pacifists  are  guilty.  Dr.  Bennett's  discussion 
sets  us  an  excellent  example  to  follow. 

Four  Objeetioiu 

While  admitting  the  ethical  strength  of 
the  pacifist  view,  and  the  desperate  and 
unavoidable  evils  associated  with  modern 
war,  this  writer  argues  that  "pacifism  is 
not  a  self-sufficient  political  strategy  open 
at  all  times  to  the  nation  and  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  public  policy."  His 
four  reasons  for  this  judgment  summarize 
the  principal  objections  to  pacifism: 

L  Love  of  our  fellows  imposes  a  double 
obligation.  We  should  avoid  violence,  but 
we  must  also  restrain  evil-doers.  The  non- 
violence of  Jesus  does  not  apply  because  the 
Jews  could  not  possibly  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke;  further,  Jesus  taught  an  absolute  ethic, 
neglecting  political  problems.  Pacifist  should 
not  say  that  military  victory  is  "meaning- 
less." Nazi  victories  were  not  meaningless 
to  conquered  Europe,  nor  Japanese  con- 
quest to  Korea..  "Such  tyranny  not  only 
destroys  national  independence;  It  stifies 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  forcing  the 
independent  minds  into  silence  and  con- 
trolling the  education  of  the  children  in 
the  interests  of  the  dominant  race."  Have 
pacifists  the  moral  right  to  urge  non-violence 
in  the  hope  that  such  tyranny  "will  defeat 
itself  and  crumble  in  time"? 

2.  Dr.  Bennett's  second  objection  la  based 
on  the  assumption:  "No  nation  as  a  nation 
can  be  expected  to  have  the  moral  discipline 
to  live  according  to  the  pacifist  faith."  From 
this  point  he  argues  that  the  pacifist  must 
not  use  his  influence  to  frustrate  the  will 
of  others  to  be  prepared  for  war  or  defense. 

3.  Non-violence  will  not  work  in  totali- 
tarian countries.  What  effect  would  Gandhi's 
fast  have  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp?  No 
one  would  hear  of  it,  and  his  death  would 

(Turn  to  pace  4> 
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A  logging  uiperir.aftt  wLicU  n*;y  I'ay&el  yntouch- 

thu  lufiijcr  U3od  in  ttiis  t-roo  iis  Ijuported  fr^a 
srtmiu.  Portlcnd,  Ore.  iiitoXvio^  dZpssnsiv©  trcns- 
^port-^ti^jn  by  truolc,  boct  sixi'I  trtin.  Vet  oloni? 
H,e\gre5tsi'  p^rt  of ;  ttd-  ecftarn  B.Iopor  •'Jf  tixs  3i- 
arros  grasja  tils  Jeffrey;  pini?  ,  fliiich  he,?,  never 
b-jeu  u3Gd  for  luaber  bvjoaua©.  of  a  deeply  in- 
grelBiod  proj-yi'ilce  c^aiaat;  it.  Thu  Fureat  Ser- 
vice, bc^  been  uttpble  to  find  eny  xnfoi!ination 
which  -ofouli  either  dic-provs  or  support  this  pre ju^iee*  TO  sbtsin  such  evideaca,  it 
plsna  to  sew  100,000  bsord  feet  of  Jjffrey  pirte  into  rough  lucibar.. 

^  the.  boerdB  dry  rack!?  ■.  18  inohea,  tbove  ibe  ground,  thay  vtili  be  carefully 
wn t oboe  for  croc'is,  twisting,  rot,  wsrping  rnd  loose,  knots.  fjosplc  bor.rds  will  be 
measured  and  wo igharl  weakly  aail  arcpha  mads  showing  the  rr  te  -.'f  Jrying  es  daterninod 
by?,  emaunt  Of  shrinksgo  enft  loa*i  tn  weight .  Such;  informe tie h  ii  nQoded  eo  the  sbtb- 
yer  cptn  make  allo^vanc^s  for  tbyia;:  ,  the  coriVT.ercinl  suooaes  of  a  ntll  dependo  IrrgGly 
on  his  eccurflicy -in  tapkinjg.  these  eGtiau,ta.a. 

IWo  forest  erens  oaVtiie^To^d  to -^ono^rt.  pcas'  vud^one  ne^r  Cb*ia  ^1     li-'^fs  been  vis- 
ited by  timber  cruiaora  who,  .»ith  e.  aplflsh  of  white  psiht,  ciarlce'.l  trees  f:)r  felling. 
Trees  are  chosen  becouaa    they    have  roflched,  nttuirity,    shut  out  light  from  healthy  ^ 
younger  trees  or  tre  po  eloeo  ts' otHorsf  that' no'ne  ros-ch  fall  devolopKeLt.  -ni-s 

each  tree  is  chosen  en  eatinate  is  nrde' of  its  vol  una  by  rsclcoring  its  dl'^netor  rnd 
the  nunber  of  16-foot  loga  it  will,  produce:.     Referring  tD  s.  treble  ;?hich  sllo«a  for 
loaa  -due  to  reAovei  ->f  bsTk  *ltba|  the y; , ttiea  coBvort;  this  vdIubiS-  estiu^ste  to  r^n^ 
timto  of  boEi*<l  fatst  of  ■  lunber.  .IJ'tor  the  tree  hte  oeen  felled  and  before  it  ia  cut 
into    16    foot  . logs,    ita  disaoter  and  length  «re  laossurad  eno 
checite4:   egalnfl"t?"  the    rria;in2l    osticetie.    On  c  ^teep^^411- 
it  is  aonatirrras  necesaary  to  buili  s  r o^d- into  a  single  tpee 
ligs  can  bit  snnked  out  bet-seen  rocks  cni  trees 
by  two  erterpiller  tttictors,  Hank  ilBllo»79ll  pad 
John  Eobbina  "up",     Hecvy  ir^n  tonga  ftstcnod 
to  'a  oeble  seize    the    log.    The  cpblo  running 
through    a    pully    suspended  bet^jeen  t'.io  tjreet 
pines,    is    faatentol  to  e  bulldozer    which  by 
pulling    the.  ceble  reisbs  the  lo:;,  oliowtng  t 
truck  to  bock  in  underneftth  it.  Occssionslly. 
the  tongs  slip  off  the  log,  fly.  e  hundred  feet 
into  the  air  as  though  cetopulte^  fron  a  gicnt 
alingahot  then  crash  back  to  ap.rth.    When  the  l>f? 
ia  lo^jered  onto  the  crookinc  truck  bed,  it.s  weight  ia 
aoBietimas  so  great    thet    theyo    ia  scarcely  ^ny  treed 
mark  from  the  front  tires  aa  the  truck  drives  off  through 
the  soft  errth.     Onca  in  a  while ,  on  the  rutted  tr^^ck  do.vn 
. the  hill,  th«  trucks 
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Qn    gapanese  Student  Jlelocatlons 


lie,O0t>  Jap»n«St  Americans 


by  Crrorg-i  Kaigho 

Ninfj  n^m  from  Camp  ArAclQ-p-i  durliir 
tL>'  pace  fow  i..onth.E  hivf-  givtTn  •  "  nor>* 
tliar.  100  dayn  of  thoir  furlou.~h  tinr  Lo 
v/orkirii^-  at  thr-  Japanrs-^  Studr-nt  H-"'loc'>- 
tion  Coracil  in  San  Francisco,  .^.nd  bf  ~ 
fore  th"-  of  fie.  iB  uovf  d  to  Philad^l  - 
phia  on  February  ?Och  another  60  day? 
•.vill  havf-  b'--'n  put  in. 


Mansanar,  IPule  Lake,  Granada 


cour.cil  hnr,  rsloci-tf  d  1,036 
:--tud'  ncc-  in  J,(:0  col"lpg"r,  all  0- 
V-  f  tlv  country  or  on  •..•orl:  pt  r- 
Mito.  .-vnoth'T  1,600  ar'-  on  fil'^- 
Thi  r-tun-ntr  ar*-  ar.ior.c  120,000 
Jipan'^rf^  ^  ricanr-  b-'  in.-i'  h-'-ld 
in  tnn  dnt'  ntion  c;-i.~.r)s  in  ^pst- 
-'rn  ctat'^s.  


T^rilchf^r  in  Caare.--  of  Financial  Aid 

]>nrjy  Wilchcr,  assistant  dir- ctor  of  CanrD  ^nt'lopr,  has  b-~  =  n  in  cahrg'    of  al- 
locating funds.     Sine?   th-  ^-ovrrniaf  nt  r^  nuir^' that  '-ach  r.tud^^r.t  b-=  abl.^    to  r,upport 
iiinof  If  for  on-  y^ar  and  th-    $19-a-r.ionth  top  r,ry  in  th^  dpt'  ntion  c  np-^  do'-p  not  go 
far,  £5tudr-ntr.  hav^;   to  r  ly  on  pr-vious  savings,  scholar  rhips  or  financial  aid  from 
church  boards  and  frif^nd;-.  ^^ilchcr,  v.ho  ha-^  ur-' d  nor    tlian  a  yc  arlc  accur.ralat=-d  -fur- 
loUe:h  at  th-  co-ancil,  h-ar,  li' rn  unusually  ruCv--Gsful  in  apportioning;;  aid  an<^  ^-^tting 
n-- n  out,     Fenry  M.rfcer  -;;3S  the  first  ^r.u^.op}  inan  towork  with  the  "ouncil . 

0th'  r  Coifvill-  urn,,  incluuin^-  Harry  Kli-^'-r,  Bill  Wh-v,  G'  or.-  Firch.  r,  Uar-^ 
shall  p-atton,  "ociy  Pidcrrine  and  G'-or,-"  hai^-.it,  liav   b--'n  bu-y  j^  ttin^  p.  rronal  r-- 
ferencf.s  for  t.i'^  students,  transcript;   of  hi£-h  school  and  pr-viou?  coll'  g-?  records, 
Stat' Li.  ntr.  frou  coll-gt  s  that  ntud'^uts  -ill  ml  b'   .Molp;:t'-u  in  corCToritir s,  -na  p.  r- 
s.>nn'.  1  analyses.  (Fl  an--   v.rr-  ne.\t  i\arO 
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T3S  1^77  niTI^^'  aGENCY  FROJFC?    -    by  Car' y  Ev..as 

and  itTis  on  four  oth'--r  ^.nt  lop'^  pi'oj'^cts  ~  - 

V.'KAT  LO  PUBLIC  LZ^DER^  S--,.Y  ^bOUT  PACIFIST  SERVICE? 

'-'xc  rpts  frori  1'  tter;?  in  a  story  by  .T.ld-'n  Nichols- 
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including  details  of  prison  life  by  Charl-r  Srift 
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Civilian  Put)! ic  Service  C.-^nip  37  ^""or  Conscientious  O'bjectors  at  Coleville 
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Coleville,  California                         March,  I9U3 

■■■           Yol.  1,  To.  S 

'  JGfurn 

[Riree  conscientious  o'bjectors, 
imprisoned  becausr'  they  object 
to  conscription,  hav^  bf-gun  a 
fast  which  will  be  terminated 
only  if  they  ar^  uncondition  - 
ally  released.  After  a  month 
of  fasting,  according  to  one 
close  to  the  scene,  "Three  irien 
who  are  willint;  to_^  die  for 
their  fqith  have  almost  won 
their  point  against  tremendous 
odds."  - —  Read  their  story 
on  Page  5(  then  write  tne  Pre- 
sident and  G-en.  Hershey  askin^r 
for  their  release. 


by  Rof  Finch 

Stron'^  criticinn  of  the  Civilian  Public 
Service  pro^rrmi  for  conscientious    ob  ~ 
jictors  were  voiced  during  a  series  cf 
talks  by  nin'    reprep'-' ntative  members  of 
ATtt'lope  spe.'ikinjj:  b^^'fore  the  Sundiiy  Evf-ning 
Forun:  Series  this  winter  . 

Tliose  who  criticized  the  program  'aost 
severely  did  so  on  the  basis  that  it  offers 
no  help  to  a  suffpring  world,  while  those 
who  defended  it  saw  it  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
in'^  favorabl'-  conditions  for  individu^il  de- 
velopaent. 

As  the-      ries  progress'-d,  it  became  ap- 
parent that-th-'-  only  justification  for  the 
progror.!  r'.malning  in  the  minds  of  ary  of  the 
speakers  is  thiaopportunity  which  it  offers 
for  person&l  trainin--  and  development. 
Ian  Thieruann 

Ian  Hiiermann,  assistant  director,  emphasizi'd  the  opportunity  for  spirit-'oal  growth, 
"Perhaps  religious  developraent  can  coiae  about  outside  too,  but  the  circ^jastances  are 
more  difficult.  The  clos^nesif-  to  nature,  the  coLuTiutiity  ox  interest,  etc.,  unke  it 
■easier  here.  If  a  man  can  face  the  outside  and  beat  tne  circunstances,  all  right.  I 
can  fill  my  cup  much  mors  here,"  he  said. 
•  Asked  if  he  regarded  the  "isolation  of  monasticicj;!  as  a  plus  factor,"  TliicimL-.n 

replied:   "No,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  isolation.  But  outside  it  is  so  e-.sy  10  los'-  per  - 
gpecti:ffe.  Here  we  can  r-ct  down  to  more  Lmportr:,nt  things  and  develop  the  spiritual  life.  ' 

Chan  Richardson 

A  contrary  point  of  view  was  expr-^  ss'  d  by  Chan  Richardson:   "TTc  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  participate   in  what  people  are  going  through.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ror.iain 
isolated  at  this  time,  and,  v/hat  is  more,  it  is  iiit-noral.  Co'::munion  with  those  who  arc 
suffering  in  this  war  can  bring  abotit  factor-  and  trends  which  will  do  more  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  peace  than  just  staying  aloof. " 

(please  see  next  page) 


SPIKE  CAI/iP  SCHEDULE  J'^R  THE  SPRING  aIT  SUIvHIR 

Ski  Project,  G'^odetic  Sarvey  Crews  and  Ant.  loo.    Cooking  School        Pages  3^4 
go's  vote  OVERWHELilllTGLY  FOR  P«.r 

Rectirns  from  seven  canps  Pa^^^e  5 

THE  C^/iP  IKTEHVIETS  ITS  FIRST  I.fEMBER  TO  "T7ALK  OUT" 

Thirteen  questions  and  answers  of  an  "absolutist "    Pages  9-5:1^ 
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T   THAT  SORT  of  crops  should  we  plant  this  year?" 
\  A  I  asks  the  farmer.     "Kow  much  VTater    will  th^re,vj,^^^' 

be  for  irrigation  this  sunaaf^r?"  queries  the 
rancher.  These  and  similar  questions'  relation  to  Nevada's  and  California's  pre- 
cious water  supply  were  answered  by  six  Antelope  skiers  who  made  snow  surveys  the 
last  week  of  March.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Jor^.-st  Service  and  University  of  Ne- 
vada, this  method  of  determining  summer  and  fall  water  supply  has  been  employed 
since  the  early  thirties,  with  better  than  SiO^J  accuracy.  A  technique  originated 
in  Switzerland  about  3O  years  a^o  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  J*  E.  Church,  retired, 
Nevada  U.  classical  professor  whose  hobby  is  meteorology. 

Snow  survey  courses  have  been  set  up  in  various  watersheds  at  places  where  there 
is  a  minimum  of  drifting  and  melting.  Most  courses  are  about  60O  feet  lon^;,  in  a 
straight  line  between  well-marked  trees.  At  50  foot  intervals  a  hollow,  al\u..iru.i, 
tube  with  cutting  blade  at  the  lower  end  is  bored  through  the  snow  and  ice  ur-til 
it  reaches  ground.  The  surveyors  us\ially  carry  two  sets  of  four  tubes,  each  3^ 
inches  long.  Depth  of  snow  and  length  of  the  snow  core  are  measured.  Since  a  foo- 
of  snow  nay  vary  greatly  in  water  content,  the  snow  core  is  then  weighed  on  a  scale 
that  gives  a  reading  in  inches  of  water.    Data  is  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service. 

One  crew  of  three  Antelope  skiers— Louis  Hall,  C.K.Brown  and  Stan  Williamson, 
surveyed  two  courses  atong  the  Sonora  Pass  road  ■ind  one  on  Willow  Hats,  east  of 
10,000-foot  Mt.  Emma.  This  crew  stayed  overnight  in  an  ill-equipped  cabin  vdtL 
a  couple  of  beds,  minus  springs,  under  them  find  four  blankets  on  top.  Anticipating 
a  marvellous  run-down  after  doing  the  upper  Sonora  course,  thv^y  found  the  snow  of 
oatmeal  consistency  and  had  to  pole  down  the  steepest  slopes.  Snnw  of  blizzn.rd 
proportions  descended  during  the  s'orvey  and  at  tiaee  th-  i.-^en  lost  sigiit  of  each 
other  at  either  end  of  the  50  foot  tape.  Tiie  other  crew  (Dave  Flaccns,  Walt  J'mes 
and  Bob  Page)  did  two  courses  in  Bridgeport  district.  The  first  dfiy  they  hiked 
and  skied  six  miles  into  Buckeye  Canyon,  fighting  sleet  and  snow  th--  entire  tri-). 
A  tin  cabin  reached  just  as  snow  be£,nn  hitting  theu  horizont'^lly  contained  arnple 
canned  goods  and  blankets,  making  the  bleak  cabin     an    oasir-    in  the  Sierra-rir.-.;ed 

 V£illey.    Early  the  next  morning  the  mrn 

i  O'lwTzr:.     set  off  up  the  valley  past  a  cliff  where 
■      ''~       a  slip  would  ha.ve  plunged  tl-iem  into  a 
rocl:y  ctre.'im.  More  than  once  they  ha  d 
to  bore  through  storm  layers    of  ice. 
One  man  would  shinny  up  the  tube,  his 
weight  forcing  it  down  while  tne  others 
twisted  it  doYin  through  the  ice.  On-^ 
hole  through  lU  feet  of  snow  took 
minutes  to  bore.  (This  unusual  projeci 
took  23  mandays  in  all  or  about  .OOA^/" 
of  the  mandays  worked  by  CPS  men.  in  tie 
Coleville  cniap — Zditor) 
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_''PlantHalf  Million  Pinesi 


BUSY  PLa^ITINCJ-  a  half  million  pins  trees  since  April  1  has  "been  cole- 
ville's  "biggest  sr)ike  canp  to  date:     Su^ar  Kill  in  ncrthPast'^rn  Cali- 
fornia, 15  miles  frojn  the  Oregon  line.     Some  75  whose  T)rinciT)le 
summer  job  is  f:gh'in£-  forest  fire.s  herr  have  a  chance  to  see  what  de- 
vastar.ion  fire  caa  crf-ato,  fur  flames  have  swept  over  the      area  four 
tines.     The  first  fire,  in  1923,  destroyed  5,0C0  acres  and  caused  loss 
of  $250,000.     ?ir-s  in  I93I  and  193'+  '"ere  follo'yed  by  a  "blaze    in  I9U0 
that  "burned  for  t-^ro  weeks,  laid  -aste.  to  19,000  acres,  enlisted  1,200 
firefighters,   caused  loss  of  |300,OCO. 

"iTith  the  help  of  COG  boys  and  hired  crevrs  during  the  past  12  years, 
the  Forest  Service  has  been  replanting  the  area,  has  completed  about 
one-fourth  rf  it,  at  a  cost  of  $S0, 000  to  $100,000.  Fires  sr/eeping 
over  planted  areas  have  caused  a  loss  of  some  $10,000  of  this  invest- 
ment--some  areas  are  nov  being  replanted  the  third  time.  Planting  in 
most  cases  has  been  rhere  9D  to  100  -oercent  of  the  trees  burned. 

Ten  Coleville  men  spent  2-07  weeks  in  April  at  the  Susanville  forest 
nursery  nreparing  587,^00  two-year-old  seedlings  for  shipment  to  Sugar 

There  they  were    "heeled-in''  in 


fl^TT^j./   Hill  by  truck  in  bales  of  2,500  each. 

||Vll*»^"|;  j    well-shaded  beds  till  needed.    Meanviiile  a  skeletcn  cre^v  of  lU  men  got 
■  '  '         the  camp  in  shape  and,    between  sno'-7storms,     rain  and  sleet,  did  seme 
planting. 

About  60  men,  divided  into  crews  of  IC  or  I5,  are  now  planting.  Each 
man  carries  a  mattock  and  a  canVas  bag  of  25O  trees  —  5^0  trees  a  day 
or  an  acre  ner  man-  is  considered  a  good  average.  Some  1,200  acres  in 
all  are  to  be  planted.  Areas  planted  first  are  those  vhich  ai^  most  ao- 
cessible,  afford  the  easiest  digging  and  will  give  greatest  productiv- 
ity. (Hills  of  solid  obsidian  under  four  inches  of  soil, beds  of  this- 
tles and  thickets  of  fire-killf=d  trees  are  corxion  itilantlng  hazards) 
Speed  is  essential  since  once  the  snor  dis-^.-'p^ars  the  ground  dries  out 
very  rapidly.  In  many  cases  past  years  h-ive  seen  3^  survival  of 
planted  tfees;  in  other  instances,  net  over  3^  to  UO^,  depending  on 
soil  and  weather  conditions.  In  15  or  20  years  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  thin  the  trees,  pl.anted  8  feet  apart;  in  90  years  merchantable 
timber  may  be  available.  Mejin'-hile  the  tMantings  rrev  nt  serious  ero- 
sion, reduce  the  rank  growth  of  underbrush. 

Seeding  hp.9  generally  nroved  a  f'  ilure,     the  Forest  Service 
T^hen  seeds  were  spread  directly  on  the  grou:".d,uice  ate  then 
as  auickly  as  they  were  planted.     A  little  more  success  was 
obtained  by  -^lacing  metal  cu^^s  over    the     seeds,     or  sowing 
then  broadcast  on  top  of  the  snow.  Fone  of  these  methods  is 
as  successful  as  planting  individual  seedlings,  however. 
Self-seeding  is  a  teriffically  slow  -process.    Only  one 
year  in  four  is  good  for  seed;     since  suitable  weather 
conditions  nust  follow,  but  1  in  20 
sees  much  ripoductive  self-seeding. 
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"TE  TOLD  OUR  FRIEKDS  'when  vje  carae  out  last  jTine  we  were  i^h  CJu^jj  Antelope  at  Cole- 
lA/ville—  "but  that  was  isiien  v/e  hadn't  heard  atout  spike  cai-T  s ...  We  settled  down 
i/il  for  the  duration,  "built  cahinets  in  our  oiled-pine  "barracks;  We  even  cut  down 
a  half  dozen  pinon  pines,  gru"b"bed  up  sa^e'brush  and  dug  a  half  nil  e  of  irrigation 
ditches  to  aake  "the  only  irrigated  garden  in  CPS."  And  then  spike  carrns  (tenporary 
un5.ts  set  up  away  fron  "base  caxap  for  periods  of  two  v/eeks  to  10  nonths)  started 
springing  up  all  over  the  place.  Lown  at  the  resort  to'^m  of  June  Ldze  nen  set 
i-'p  cainp  in  a  decrepit  ski  lodge,  hanging  a  tarpaulin  iiiiere  the  wall  had  "been 
knocked  out  to  let  a  ski  towline  hitcli  to  the  motor.  Evenings  nen  organias- 
bd  a  dance  "band  at  the  local  hotel  and  on  VTeekends  went  riding  in  the 
mountains  on  horses  rented  "by  helping  ranchers  after  \';ork  hours  were  over 
On  the  sandy  "beach  of  frigid  Lake  Tohoe  another  crew  pitched  tents, 
strung  a  phone  line  during  the  day,  at  night  invited  young  people  fron 
adjacent  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  conference  grounds  over  for  "beach 
parties."  Once  a  week  a  packnule  train  wound  into  the  oountains  to  sup- 
ply six  nen  in  another  corap  who  battled  cihlmuris  that  stole  their  p^O"  ^^•^y"  K 
visions,  gave  each  other  fehovrer  baths  with  forest  fire  backpunjjs.      ^^v.  •'""^"'Hi 

Other    caaps,  as  the  year  progressed,  were  set  up  in  a  trail-^^ 
er,  an    Indian  school,  an    old  arnory  in  tloe  state  capital ^j^,^,--^ 
huts  occupied  during  the  depression  by  tranps,  and  bedr;^'.^  y 

rolls  under  a  juniper  tree!    ITork  don  included  ^v-^----^^  I  ■  '"^     '-^'^'V^  \  ^/ 

erything  from  emptying  garbage  cans,  checkin^,,,.^^^JJ?.^-'^^-j'^'^^  J^/ 
deeds  to  -Indian  lands,  salvaging  third^:.,.,,^^^^^-'  ^ -rt^i''--.^" S?k A  \A  C\  V>m4^  ^oX 
grade  lunber  and  rusty  nails  at  -^-^^ 


It-year-old  CCC  cani 
building  shee 


r? 


fer^^fet^^-  -^J       A-y^-'V'-  )       O  -'■<^OTTol  and 

_     '^y-^i^/;il'"''t>'1^  line.  At  their 

5?Hj''^^'J^'6^'?-i1'orst    spike    canps  breoac 
"'"up    the  nonotonj--  of  CPS  r^oric;. 
their  best    they  provide  use- 
work    and  contacts  with  non-paci- 
fist s"outside»    !'en    at    one    canp    gained  a 
ing    acquaintance    \7ith  '}0Q  or  nore  v  illag; 
ed  to  Sunday  dinner  just  two  weeks  aft  a*  their 


son's  death  on  Guadalcanal.  At 
a  jeep  and  lent  fishing  tackle    to  sol- 


another  canp  nen  V7ent    riding  i 
lie.'s    catrped  "next  door",  argued  religion  with  a  chaplain,  politics  with  a  najor — 
ard    shot    cones  off  pine  trees  with  a  visiting  G-nan's  pistolJ  lien  in  another  eai-ip 
;):^eached    and  sang  in  nearby  churches, 
01  bouglit    drinks  for  i:)bliticians.  Ev-i  c^-^ 
on    the    nost    isolated    canps  attract  J"  "Oi^i  ?  Q 
"^one    nen  because  of  the  scenery,  ski-*^---^ 

ing  or  trout  fishing.    Another  attrac-   ..   (C  y.t 

t?on  is  the  food  for  in  s:^ike  cmps  the  •  ^ 

jfcrest  Service  pays  food  costs  in  "^*3  Jtr  S.t  yin.rilV^fSCl  fy 
excess  of  the •  13^-per^nan-per-<ieal  budge t  of  the  base  crai.ip.  Still  another  advantage 
lb  the  chance  a  canp  of  15-30  gives  nen  to  get  acquainted  vdth  one  another.  I^ith 
the  base  canp  often  tvo  days  away  by  nail,  phone  cjnne-;ctions  inpossible  and  the 
shortv/ave  radio  United  to  official  Forest  Service  messages ,  spike  Cf^nps  are  throv.n 
their  cvn,  get  a  chance  to  settle  problems  as  they  see  fit.    On  the  other  {0\'ER> 


on 


fire-f ig^iinp  in  the  licnc 
[repcrt  of  the  first  fire  of  tho  year) 

■by    Grnge  rhifer 

^.e  fire  Tjaan't  very  big  when  wa  first  saw  it  -  a 
thin  of  white  smoke  feathering  lazily  ahcvfi 

the  hillaide  just  this  side  of  the  Q,uarQntine  sta  - 
tion.  lntelor<?'a  suppressicn  ^rew  had  raced  away 
in  rs'-crd  biir.e  -  Sverett  l^cmpaon  at  the  wheel,  the 
saT.-mill  craw,  n  -^a^iple  of  offi'^e  finks  and  Willie 
Wyse  cn  behind. 

Just  as  we  jumped  off  the  truck  and  hurried    to  - 
ward  the  fire,  '.nioinpson,  cur  straw  toss,  sent  John 
Nix  tc  telephone  camp  that  .ve  had  enough  men  to  hand- 
le the  fir  e.  By  the  time  I  had  plodded  up  the  slope 
with  my  bank  pack,  Art  Bryant  was  heading  out  witU 
a  worried  look  cn  his  faae:   ""i^fc'ra  five  minutes  to© 
late;  we'll  need  every  Ttan  in  camp." 

lYc  did,  and  more  too.  Before  the  last  fire  surren- 
i^i-ad  in  the  Battle  of  Topaz  Lake,  more  than  300  ncn 
had  worked  one  or  mors  shifts  cn  the  firoline.  A 
rran  '^.row  had  jumped  the  hump  IPS  miles  fi'om  Camino, 
CF3  31,  a  MennonitQ  wamp  near  riai^ervlllo .  Tiventy  -  ^ 
five  tecn-ago  high  school  boys,  working:  In  a  blister-  , 
rust  control  and  suppr-jssion  orew,  cam.e  in  by  truck  ^ 
late  that  night  from  Eldorado  National  Forest.      A  .lL_-"' 
similar  crow  of  5C  ceanfleto  with  ran,'er  and    cooks  f 
poured  in  165  miles  from  Plumas  Forest.  .-^  .  - 

(please  turn  the  page)  ' 
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Cooper  ative  Effort 
Saves  Asbury 

Herschel  Asbury,  Lockheed  engineer 
and  Sierra  Club  mountain  climter,  owes 
his  life  to  his  own  guts.Russ's  instant 
courage  on  the  spot, Fred  Meckel's  lead- 
ership and  determination,  the  mountain- 
climMng  skill  of  Noman  Clyde,  and  the 
grit  and  dogged  persistence  of  a  six-man 
rescue  crew  fraa  the  Inyo  Spike  Camp  of 

CPS  37- 

Lacking  any  of  these,  Hersch  might 
still  he  lying  on  the  narrow  ledge  a  few 
hundred  feet  below  the  peak  of  North 
Palisade  Mountain  to  which  he  v/as  drag- 
ged, leg  and  finger  broken  and  face 
tadly  bruised,  by  his  comrades.  Pour 
days  and  a  night  or  tvio  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  brought  about  a  successful 
rescue. 

Paul  Olmstead,  Inyo  Spike  camp 
leader,  helped  Clyde,  Russ,  and  Meckel 
bring  Asbury  down  from  the  mountain 
Ipci^^e  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
Pii'.Gade  Glacier.  A  six-nan  stretcher 
cry;,  including  Gregg  Phifer,  co-author 
of  the  narrative  in  the  parallel  colixin, 
toik  over  at  the  crevasse  between  noun 
tain  and  glacier.  /\^/\ 


nyo  Men  Tet 
Rescue  Story 


By  Paiil  Olmstead 
and  Gregg  Phifer 

(Paul's  narrative  begins.) 
Pred  Meckel  woke  me  and  asked  for 
six  men  to  go  with  him  to  Big  Pine  to 
get  a  man  off  a  mountain  above  Palisade 
Glacier.  I  selected  Wallace  Dunn, 
Prank  Fielding,  Harry  Johnson,  Gregg 
Phifer,  and  Phil  Toth,  our  camp  first 
aid  man. 

We  met  Fred  at  the  Ranger  Station 
just  before  seven  and  inafew  minutes 
•were  on  our  way  in  his  Forest  Service 
pickup.  About  8:30  in  Bishop  we  got 
thirty  K  rations,  blankets,  a  metal- 
frar.ied  stretcher  covered  with  wire 
nesh,  and  some  more  first-aid  materials. 
About  10:00  we  arrived  at  the  pack 
station  about  five  miles  back  into  the 
mountains  from  Big  Pine,     where  Bruce 
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CRUISING  A  NEW  PROJECT 

When    the    announeement    was  first 
made    this    Spring  that  a    10-man  creiv 
was  to  be  organized  for  timber-cruising 
in  the  June  Lake  area,  interest  seemed 
slow  in  forming.    But  as  the  Colevillo 
men  began  to  realize  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  of  its  importance  to 
post-war  economy,  an  increasing  num- 
ber desired  to  take  part.  Now  COLETHIE 
has  two  crews  of  ten  men  each    -  350 
miles  apart  -  doing  the  ground  work  of 
permanent,  sustained-yield  forestry. 

The  Jxine  Lake  story  tells  of  types 
of  activity  at  the  first  timber-cruis- 
ing camp  opened;  another  story,  rela- 
ting the  nature  of  cruising  in  Lasson 
Forest  appears  on  page  10.  -HB 
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AT  JUNE  LAZE  SPIKE  CAI.1P  . 

by  »-  ..^ 

Robert  P:^ge    and  Dfavid  Stacton 


Topographic  map 

^  TY^h  ^^"^  outcrop 


Fivo  mornings  a  week, at  7:45  if  not 
lator,  ten  men,  bedecked  in  red  hats, 
shirts  and  pants,  roar  out  of  June  Lake 
toward  tho  Mono  Craters.  They  ride  q- 
long  route  395  for  a  few  miles,  then 
turn  off  onto  dirt  roads  on  which  they 
bounce  along  for  an  hour,  enveloped  in 
dust.  Tho  ton  and  a  half  butchor  wa- 
gon comes  to  a  quick  stop,  the  men  xin- 
tangle  and  another  day  of  timber  crui- 
sing has  begun. 

This  cruise  is  being  conducted  to 
determine  the  amount  of  timber  availa- 
ble in  the  forest,  so  that    tho  Forest 
Service  ccm  plan  a  sustained-yield  pro- 
gram of  cutting,  and  to  make  a  topog- 
raphical map  of  the  region.    The  Inyo 
Lumber  Company,  which  is  a  largo  econo- 
mic factor  in  tho  town  of  Bishop,  California, 
is  intorostod  in  acquiring  this  timber  land 
through  an  oxchango,  and  the  results  of  our 
survey  will  enable  then  to  ascertain  tho  vol- 
vmio  of  timber  and  tho  availability  of  it. 

The  ten  men  on  timber  cruising  are  divided 
into  five  crows  of  two  each:  an  estimator  and 
o  compassman.  Tho  estimator's  job  is  to  meas- 
ure tho  diameter  and  tho  number  of  sixteen  ft. 
logs  in  the  trees.  Tho  compassmon  follows  c 
compass  direction  and  makes  a  topographical 
and  0  type  map  of  the  orea. 

The  cruising  is  done  in  sections,  mile- 
squoro  areas  of  lond,  that  wore  surveyed  back 
in  the  1800' s.  The  estimator  tallies  oil  of 
the  trees  in  a  strip  one  chain  wide  chain 
is  the  surveyor's  yardstick — 66  ft.  long,  80 
to  a  mile),  and  the  conpassman  maps  a  strip  10 
chains  wide,  showing  contour  lines  in  fifty - 
foot  intervals,  as  well  as  streams,  roads  and 
works  of  nan. 
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Tf^  e"°V,m  tSa?  I  Junpe-S  out       "f,/^,  :    Tuat  Jout  »at 
go  to  a  tire,  ^        to  turn  on  1^"%™°%.,  ^mp  woa  bloon 

„„^^,o.  p.sao. rLr'iSf  a-v. 

p,.af  rtilJ/Seat  -  .^^^^^^^^^ 

SuSnrleO  Sr=s  noit..ost  or  CoIe,mo  ^^^^^ 

«tor  »o  .oa  BO»o;  "Sr:L":St1o1»oaIl.lo    but  novort.^^^ 

^ic  tried.    Our  ^         o^;  the  t.ucic  .     +  g  „q  wore 

— ^;>£^rir;jsif  .^^^^  ii^^? 

It'a  hard  to  say  »horo  tho  rest  ol  po.3iblo  to  soo  a  rod 

^  ,0  dro.  uoaror  to  our  -l^^^-^  ^1  Juy  arrived  In  *uinay 

raoirraalLp^SS 
ror'rp::or'.urery"'roy.^?^oad  andji^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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-Attftrican  Friends  Service  Connittee  cooperating  with. 
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STUDY  of  ;<ELJGJOM5 

Begins  at  Coltville 

With  a  carefully  thought  out  and  well 
organized  presentation  of  the  teachings  of 
Hinduisn  led  by  John  Murray,  a  prograu  of 
study  of  the  great  living  religions  of  the 
world  began  in  canp  the  first  week  in  Nov- 
enber.  Organized  by  Dexter  McBride,  elec- 
ted recently  as  educational  Secretary,  the 
progran  ains  to  consslder  Taoian,  Buddhiar:, 
Confuscianisn,  Zoroastiini&u,  Judaisn,  Cliri- 
stianity  and  Mohani.ie danism. 

The  original  conception  of  the  progran 
called  for  one  week's  tine  devoted  to  each 
religion  with  daily  scriptural  readings 
fron  the  sacred  texts  of  that  religion  sup-  | 
plenented  by  lectures  on  the  history  and 
central  teachings.  With  the  study  of  Hin- 
duisn it  was  found  necessary  to  devote  two 
vreeks,  and  longer  periods  are  planned  v/hen 
necessary. 

Murray's  lect-ures  were  delivered  on  the 
subjects  "The    Origins    of  Hlnduisrj",  "The 
Uses  of  Images  in  Hinduisn"  and  "The  Liter- 
ature of  Hinduisn."    The    progran    of  daily 
readings  were  given  by  the  following  nen: 
Hal  Ziegler,  and  Lynn  Boyce  -  the  Rig-Veda; 
Joe  Brown  -  Artharva-Veda;  Dick  Mather  and 
Dalton  McBee  -  Upani shads;  George  Cole  and 
Joe  Brown  -  Bhagarada  &ita;  Giordon  Marsh  - 
Rauayana;  Dale  Porter  -Sanskrit  Hyuns;Phil 
Griggs  and  John  Murray  -  Eanakrishna. 

In  connection  with  the  progran    a  dis- 
play table  and  reference  shelf  were  set  up 
in  the  library  T*iere  nen  could  nake  use  of 
such  books  as  the  "Gospel  of  Sri  Ranakri- 
shna";  Gandhi's  "Songs  fron  Prison"  and 
"Autobiography";  Ronain  Rolland's  "Proph- 
ets of  New  India",  Swani  Prabhavananda' s, 
"Vedic  Religion  and  Philosophy";  Vivekan- 
anda's  "Vedic  Religion  and  Philosophy"; 
Vivekanananda' s  "Bhakti  Vega"  and  a  file 
of  recent  copies  of  the  nagazine  "Vedanta 
and  the  West. " 

Following  the  conclusion    of    the  Hindu 
progran,  attention  shifted  to    Taoisn  and 
(See  Page  k) 


V/HLLJMGTOM  CAh\R.a 

Part  of  Community  Life 

"^e  like  .it  here" — that  was  \*iat  sone- 
one  added  as  his  connent  when  he  filled 
out  the  questionnaire  about  going  to  Gov- 
ernnent  ca.np.  Tliat  is  the  way  nost  of  us 
feel  about  ^Plllngton--it  is  about  as 
ideal  a  situation  as  one  can  find  in  CPS. 

There  are  nunerous  reasons  for  our  lik- 
ing it.    Te  think  that  the  developnent  of 
livestock    watering  facilities    on  sml- 
arid  range  lands, which  includes  the  buil- 
ding of  g5-foot  concrete  sheep  troughs, to 
be  one  of  the  nost  inportant  Forest  Serv- 
ice projects.     These  troughs  (^ich  ve 
hope  will  last  until  an  earthquake  buck- 
les thexi)  are  replacing  worn-out  netal 
troughs  and  opening  new  areas  of  the  ra,n£,e 
for  grazing.  Also  feeling  this  project  to 
be  nighty  inportant,  fomer  Superintends* 
Ray  Breiding  tried  his  best  to  send  real 
nen  to  do  the  work.    Indicative  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  out  of  the  15  cnnpers 
selected  fron  all  the  canps  for  the  third 
China  Unit,  three  were  in  the  ten-nan 
spike  canp  at  Wellington. 

The  district  ranger,      Henry  Atcheson, 
has  been  a  factor  in  our    acceptance  as  a 
part  of  the  connunity  by  the  valley  folk. 
We  have  worked  a  good  nany    hours  for  the 
near-by  ranchers  in  our  free  tine.  By 
working  and  eating  with  the  people,  we 
have  cone  to  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other    better.    They    discovered  we 
were  pretty  good  workers,    and  we  discov- 
ered U5j^  an  hour  was  a  real  tonic  for  our 
deflated  wallets. 

Another  of  the  unusual  features  of  this 
crew  is  that  we  have  no  forenan.  The  ran- 
ger feels  we  get  nore  work  done  and  with 
less  discontent    if    we  don't  have  a  fore- 
nan.  Consequently,  we  work  pretty  nuch 
under  our  own  initiative  when  we  are  out 
on  the  trailer  crew.  All  except  TedAdar:is 
and  Guy  Marks  who  do  the  office  and  Main- 
tenance work  at  the  station  live  in  tra- 
ilers and  a  tent,  usually  near  the  proj- 
ect work,  returning  week-onds  to  get  su: - 
plies,  work  for  famers,  and  go  to  ohurc  . 
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This  is  our  sunimary  of  a  year's  "work  of  national  iia.-.ortance,  "  work  in  th'^  Mono 
■J  National  Forest,  in  the  richest  grazing  region  in  the  United  States        ^J/^  JJ^^  ^„ 
:  i  dramatic  story,  as  stories  go  th^se  days.     71.  are  considered  "expendable  ;  "cowards 
V:ia  a  more  likely  eoithet  than  "hnroea";  our  eneuies  are  not  Ja)anese  or  oermans  but 
the  raw  forces  of  untamed  nature,    le  did  not  choose  this  work;  we  were  conscripted 
to  i?     Ours  is  an  experiment  in  alternative  service,  conducted  by  a  democracy  for 
those'of  its  citizens  conscientiously  tmable  to  follow  their  nation's  decision  for 
'"^  battle. 

Not  many  months  after  its  opening  last  June,  CPS  37  flung  side 
camps  as  far  north  as  Dog  Valley,  one  of  the  hottest  fire  spots  m 
the  rex^ion    and  south  to  June  Lake,  where  men  installed    a  water 
s-rstem'for  summer  colony  use  and  fire  protection.    Antelope  soon 
became  little  raore  than  the  reception  center  for  new 
asr.i^nees,  the  office  and  f ood-distributinc  asency 
for  the  ten  or  mor-:;  spike  camps  whore  the  real  work 
of  sprawliue  CPS  37  has  been  and  is  being  done. 


Maintenance  vjork  for  the  Forest 
Service  has  seldom  been  spectacul'-ir, 
often  monotonous,  sometimes 
••loiddlinc."    liost  construe-  ^ 
\  tion  materials  and  most 
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equipment  must 
await  the  end 
of  the  'ivar. 

But  no 
forest  can 
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live  in  a  war-fostered 
vacuum.   'If  man  sus- 
nature  slowly  but  surely  erases  his 
Pire  lays  waste  the  forest  and  threataus 
man's  towns  and  villages;  flood  sweeps  away  the  precious 
A  topsoil,  cuts  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  and  makes  roads 
^   impassable;  natural  growth  invades  carup  c^o -^ifis  and  -raduailj 
obliterates  man-nade  trails. 
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A  number  of  the  fellows  have  asked  about  what  kind  of  work  would  be 
done  in  CPS  37  this  winter.    Thia  bulletin  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  such  questions. 


CAMP     According  to  plans  agreed  to  by  every  0E.e  concerned,  the  number  of  men  to  be 
SIZE     assigned  to  thia  camp  is  to  be  decreased  during  the  winter  months.  The 

probable  enrollment  is  to  be  between  150  and  175  men.    Spike  camp  distribu- 
tion, 30  at  V/ichman,  10  to  20  at  i/ellington,  and  some  at  Carson  City.    The  number  at 
Antelope  will  fluctuate  between  60  and  125  as  present  spike  camps  change,  as  men 
transfer  to  other  projects,  and  as  men  are  moved  to  the  new  side  camps,  or  loaned 
to  adjacent  forests  for  spocial  projects. 

DETACHES     Wo  arc  planning  that  about  November  1  opportunity  will  bo  provided  for 
SERVICE       transfers  to  specialized  projects.    Bocause  our  camp  strength  is  now 

about  30  belov;  what  summer  plans  call  for,  it  is  very  likely  that  but  fow 
transfers  will  bo  allowed  until  then  unless  roplacoments  arrive  from  Eastern  camps. 
\7hat  kind  of  spocializcd  work  would  you  like?    Do  you  want  to  return  to  the  East? 
If  so,  what  kind  of  special  work  would  you  prefer  there?    Now  is  tho  time  to  plan 
for  next  fall. 


NEW  SPIKE     Tentative  fall  and  winter  plans  include  tho  building  of  more  permanent 
CIMQ  TO       and  bettor  spiko  camp  facilities  at  Markloovillc  and  Bridgeport.  These 
BUILD  arc  projects  that  may  open  after  tho  firo  hazard  is  lower,  or  in  the 

spring  before  the  firo  season  begins.    A  serai -pcrmanont  camp  is  to  bo 
built  near  '.Ylchman  on  the  East  V/alkcr  River  in  tho  Sweetwater  District. 

ROAD  Two  community  road  projects  arc  contonplated  for  this  fall  and 

CONSTRUCTION     winter.    Tho  famous  cattlo  drive,-  known  by  Colevillo  men  as  Siberia, 
may  be  a  third.    One  of  those  roads  will  provido  us  with  a  short  cut 
to  IvIarklGovillo .    It  begins  at  flighway  395  a  few  milas  north  of  the  "Y"  to  7/olling- 
ton.    In  addition  to  serving  tho  forest  as  a  firo  protection  road,  and  o  short  c\it 
to.  the  Alpine  area,  it  will  servo  the  ranchers  who  grazo  their  shoop  and  cattlo  in 
this  region.    Tho  othor  road  is  a  firo  wood  procurement  road.    All  of  us  know  ho\7 
difficult  it  is  to  procure  firewood  in  a  forest  without  trees.    Residents  of  tho 
area  adjacent  to  the  Sweetwater  District  arc  particularly  anxious  to  havo  this  new 
source  of  supply  opon  to  them. 

LOGG-ING  AND  vVhen  climatic  conditions  make  work  in  tho  high  altitudes  impossible, 
SAy^IiHILIlKr       and  when  i,t  ^ill  no  longer  bo  necessary  to  maintain  men  in  strategic 

firo  camps,  then  wo  will  opon  our  logging  and  sawmilling  project,  with 
possibly  as  many  as  40  men  working  on  it  from  Antolope .  This  will  include  tho 
procuromont  of  firewood  for  our  own  camp  use  for  the  winter.  Although  tho  lumber  wo 
manufacture  is  not  for  solo,  and  although  it  is  not  tho  highest  grado  of  building 
matorial,  yet  tho  Forost  has  found  it  most  valuable  to  use  in  tholr  construction  and 
malntonance  work.  Major  repairs  are  to  bo  mado  on  our  mill.  VVo  hopo  to  profit  from 
last  winter's  oxporionco  so  as  to  operate  this  project  moro  officiontly. 
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Wl-SE    USE    OF    FOREST    RESOURCES     INSURES    PERMi«ENT  COMMUNITIES 


eapved?  tne 
wasnes  away 


Sorap  of  u«  in  CPS  37  are    learning  "by  observing  the  results  of 
v^at  happened  to  the  Mono  Torest  m  years  past  and  by  observing 
^at  our  forest  officials  are  trying  to  do  about  it.    We  see&e 
results  of  forest  destruction.  have    seen  the  ghost  towns 

left  in  the  wake  of  their  destruction  and  we  ha^^e  listened  to 
tales  about  towns  and  communities  now  no  longer  existent  that 
once  were  pari  of  our  forest,  '^e  are  beginning  to  see  that  in 
addition  to  the  production  side  of  forestry  there  is  also  the 
human  side;  that  permanent  forests  make  substantial  contribatiois 
to  permanent  cpnmunities.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  v^at  the  rangers  mean  when 
they  speak  of  "multiple-purpose  forestry." 

We  are  anxious  to  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  learning  mare  about  how  a  fores*  is 
managed  so  that  it  may  grow  timber,  furnish  food  for  cattle  and  sheep, provide  shelter 
and  food  for  wild  life,  provide  a  water  su'iply  for  comnunity  Itfe  in  the  forest  and 
the  adjacent  valleys,  offer  healthful  recreational  opportunities,  and  enhance  tie  val- 
ue of  the  landscape  all  at  the  same  time  and  without  restricting  its  use  to  vested  in- 
terests. We  want  to  better  understand  hoir  we  can  make  our  contribution  to  this  iivpas- 
tant  job  of  conservation  and  reconstruction  to  'Aich  we  hive  been  assigned. 

There  are  many  regions  in  the  old  world  such  as  parts  of  Palestine,  Greece, and  China, 
yiiere  the  exploitation  of  the  forest  lands  and  the  consequent  erosion  has  caused  dam- 
age so  great  that  to  reconstruct  the  forest  and  the  once  prosnerous  comnunities  there 
appear  impossible.    During  the  fifty  year  period  beginning  about  lg60 
in  the  area  now  known  as  the  Mono  Forest,  unrestricted  timber  cutting 
and  unregulated  grazing  denuded  many  of  the  hillsides  and  tramped  out 
the  grass  roots  in  the  valleys.     Thriving  communities  become  ghost 
to'.Tns  or  disappeared  entirely,  cattle  and  shee;n  sought  other  grounds, 
gullies  ar.T)eared  riiere  once  tall  grasses  flourished,  and  only  rotting 
remains  of  stumps  on  the  hills  remind  the  careful  observer  of  the  for- 
est that  once  was.     It  is  our  task  to  reconstruct  a  forest  of  trees, 
grasses,  brash,  and  other  cover  so  that  American  comnunities  may  pro- 
sper.    This  work  consists  not  only  of  fire  i->rotection  and  reforesta- 
tion but  mostly  of  the  less  glamorous  tasks  that  make  ut>  most  of  the 
work  of  good  forest  r.Tanagement  and  ar^y  progrcn  of  reconstruction. 

The  T/ork  we  do  is  mostly  ou.t  of  dooi's  and  does  not  require  a  high  degree  of  technical 
forestry  training.     Some  of  the  work  is  deliglitful  and  easy,  some  seer.as  gl'jnorous  and 
heroic,  but  most  of  it  is  hard  and  rough.    We  are  engaged  in  felling  trees,  sawing  ur 
logs,  fighting  fires,  building  roads,  controlling  pests,  planting  trees,  sowing  grass 
seeds,  digging  irrigation  ditches,  building  fences,  and  other  similar  work  full  of 
drudgery  and  routine.     These  are  tasks  that  require  men  vho  are  physically  strong  and 
whose  physical  strength  is  well  i.:atched  with  the  vision  to  see  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  menial  work  they  are  doir^.     Unlike  the  "\viiitrcollar"  workers  who  meet  people 
with  sales  book  or  brief  case  or  who  work  in  offices  with  business  maclaines  and  fil- 
ing equipr-ient.  we  find  ourselves  workin.:  in  the  isolated  rural  areas  with  less  oppor- 
tunities'for  contacts  with  peo-le.    We  find  ourselves  struggling  with  the  forces  of 
nature  in  an  endeavor  to  re-build  so  that  community  life  may  flourish  in  the  county- 
in  the  place  of  eroded  hills  and  valleys,  so  there  m-oy  be  raore  water  and  neat,,  less^ 
congestion  in  the  city,  and  greater  recreational  or^-^ortunities  for  the  "white  collar 
workers.    Unlike  the  social  worker  rho  can  count  the  number  of  cases  interviewed  or 
the  number  of  boys  who  attended  club  meetings,  the  results  of  our  work  of  reconstruc- 
ting the  forest  and  the  communities  '-mich  it  serves  are  long  distand  and  the  effects 
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SBI55fKB3!KEJO!l?IOSf;    "W*  tmderstaiiA  tliat  th»  folloirtiig  ttds  liilre  "been  l^rSvla.  'hy  Selee- 

"orvice  for  tJnit  101 1    Gfeorge  Q&ieSi  George  Hatigihtj  Sffla'jiel  Snijpea,  Marshall 
|uutoa  to  Barlhami  Robert  |l«(rffuiat,  Henry  Satfejr,  lai-rQn.jainei'  to  Gfedlfbrdj  Henry 

tes^i^  jbim  Jtidaoifi  to  Havdrfordf  BaltAeidge  Brating-r  Samuel  Lege,  03?aiie  Soaenltawm 
to  Siiartlasiore^   JL  wtra  authorising  depa»t?tiro  will  "he  neat  in  a  day  or  two." 
fsf  Kennbth  Uorga»./  Sosen'baain  left  yeaterday  for  Minneaotay  n^ilfe  side  "by  side  in 
his  wasteVaakei' lay  a  file  marked  ♦'Agitatloft*  and  a  MSS  on "TCiy        If  Immoral*" 
John  11  den  ificiiDle  has  a  stran^ge  gliixt  in  W-a  eyo^-p^rhaps,  after  a  year  in  the 
Bagc>>r;-h,  the  proopeot  of  Biyn  V&w^  a-  cjuple^of  miles  away, , . 

-'Ohekrles  Brown^  Bo-es  OroShong,  John  Uarsh^  Alexander . R^ed,  and  Darwin 
Sol^on  selected  for  third  OFS  <!!W.na  ^^ttiti    aiould  awiit  transfer  authorization 
"before  coming  HLiladelphiav      Possible  July  first.    letter  follows-. »»    /is/  Kelson 
?  -  ':-n,  Philadeljiiia-    Cfolerille's  first  major  contingeat  of  Boro— Asian  recon- 
ors  atarto  the  first  leg  of;  ijB  long  .Journey,  Ctoii^eiBdJi;. 

,--i,u,.LLai...oi  SIABM  UDEK;    Jhrer^  oi.  ■  ahoxild,  W  awassre'tiiat  according  to  the  present  rega- 
lationa  assignments  to  emergency  fam  wo i?c  ar«  i»t  voluntary .^^  A^ 
"    pressure  at  the  motaent,  there  may  "be  i&en  haying  and  harvest  begin.  If^eiybne 
siiould  seriously  considW  what  hie  position  will,  be  when  he  Is  ordered  by  the 
project  foreman /to  jreport  f or  faifii  ^ty,_^  ^ 

CPS  TITOS:    Lynn  Boyce*  aby  arrived  at  Antelope  a  iSpuple  of  dayi  ago . 

Alex  Sojcoioff  's  wife  ia,  st  ,  niiile  Dale  Sorter's  better  h8a.f  paid  uis  a 

short  visit  last  week.    OPS         mGfontain  reoort,  the  Jime  Lake  Hotel,  has  also 
been  enjoying  the  coeducational  touch  lately. 

SUiMEE:  S-ufflmei*  Auteiope  oegan  vribh  a  rush— and  a  frost  that  turned  gardens 
and  fniit  trees  black  all  \q>  and  down  the  Antelope  Valley,  ,  and  ae.  far  north  as 
Ben(  dsn  prosper 9  under  the  guiding  geniUft  of  Spy  Tcung.' 

-         .  ■  * '  . 

5HT  WW  MEN:    Duane  iar*ater,  F:?iend»:-Bivefside,  C^lifornia^  Jlrank  K.S3i>il»  itetho - 
Los  Angeles,  "Jl^-lliaiii  Doxford,  none,  tar zana,  California  (foraeirly  of  Sunder- 
iana,  Englaad)^  Hfieodore  Bnoiy,  Methodist,  Los  Angeles,  Eardy^  Langwtjrthy,  mend, 
Paeadenai  Perrll  Patrick,  rriend*  ioa  Ang^lee,  smd  Donal  Xacker,  Me*hodiet,  Saleo, 
Oregon,  arrived  Jun&  IS-    Jack  Hood,  jrehovah''s  Witness,  River  aid©,  c^e  June  23. 
Six  mo r''  ^-e  due  Monday,  to  make  the  month's  total         !Phus  goes  the  endless 
Lr.aiu- ....       CPS  arrival-disoharga.^       ^  ^ 

0*mp  Ueetiiig  squandered  miJch  of  two  hbttrs  and  a  half  on  cftxrtaina  for  the  ©topel — 
and  then  decided  not  to  get  them. .  .ITith,  Bosenbauni  on  his  way  to  Sn^irthmorej;  Gordon 
M^Bb  hiis  been  elected  presiding  clerki .  .Mother  Gary  leaves  today  to  vi  sit  hi  a  Los 
Angsrea'chiokene. .  .iPapa  Barton  is  due  back  at  his  desk  toni^t. .  .L*»y  Bricfcson  is 
the  new  CPS  bookkeeper  and  should  get  all  financial  reports  from  the  spikes.  ..Lou 
Sill's  library  domain  is  still  one  grand  uproar. .  .Antelope  has  been  enjoying 
musical  eveningc  in  ocar  chapel  or  garden  by  courtesy  of  Stanbeiy's  amplifier... 

'-*■..*■■-♦■ 

SDPIKK  CAMP  ASSi(kTMEm$i    Heplacemente  will  be  needed  for  the  101  and  China  men. 

fithin  the  week  fifteen  men  should  leave  for  Dog' Valley,  idiile  a  few  will  ^  to 

June  Lake.    Anyone  particularly  interested  in  timber  cruising  in  the  Lassen 

xr^tion^'l  7oT'';pt  rJiotsld  eet  in  touch  with  our  wbrk  jerk  immediately. 

*       *  • 

"EtailOitJ.  Buth  aeie^ujy,  of  the^  Congregational  Board  of  Missions  arrived  Monday 
"aftemoon  and;  stVed  "UJvtil  yeaterday.    Ijhe  told  camp-  about  her  experiences  in 
India,  where  she  knei»  (femdhi  aiid  Nethro,  diaqpel  aboutr  t^^  for  being 

the  "salt'*  of  the  eeurth^  and  helped  the  social  action  group  discuss  OPS— past, 
present,  and  future.     J2le  visited  MarirlecvillB  Wodnoc^ay  and  Dog  Valley  Thiu-eaajr, 

We'll  be  here  ^dien  you  come  home  again  this  fall.,  ..juat  liko  tho  na^"briash, 
the  rocks,  and  the  pinion  pines.  3c  - 


WHISKERS  '  '  :        ■    '       3IS  37       '     ■  '       '  Ocuoter  22,  1? 


Boss  .and  Mrs.  Boss  (Wesley  and  Beatrice  Huss  to  you)  finally  got  together  in  the  land 
p^V  of  sagebrush  and  pinon  pine  last  Monday.  Antelope  Valley  put  on  her  worst  weather  as 
a  welcome  to  CPS  37 's  new  hostess;  rain,  snow,  hail,  cold  winds,  and  early  darkness. _ 
After  a  short  conditioning  period,,  the  re-united  Huss  family  began  its  round  of^'^'he'^" 
spike  camps  with  a  visit,  social  and  business,  to  Dog  Valley  Thursday  and  Friday.  ^ 
Markleeville  is  next  on  the  list,  probably  tomorrow,  and  from  then  on--just  donji;  ;. 


pusn. 


RUSSIAN  30LOG-NA:    Half  of  telephone  conversation,  V/es  Huss  at  Antelope  to  George 
Ebeling  at  darkle eville :     "I'm  calling  about  some  balogna.**    "Yes,  Russian  balogna." 
"Why?    No,  I'm  not  -^razy.    Ja^-k  Vittetoe  sent  you  a  hunk  of  special  balogna  belonging 
to  Pete  and  John  Sropkin  and  the  other  Antelope  Russians.    Have  you  eaten  any,  of  it?" 

"E'ight  slicesS     (»e*ll  have  to  take  them  out  of  Vittetoe.    He  can  stand  It."  ' 

*  *         ♦     .  * 

DSTACHED  SERVICE:    Friends'  Civilian  Public  Service  requested  last  week  the  transfer 
of  Paul  Olmstead  and  Bob  Savage  to  the  hookworm  control  project  in  Florida.    Paiil  is 
leaving  on  furlough  November  1  and  hopes  to  continue  to  Florida.     —    We  know  nothing 
more  about  Coast  and  Geodetic,  ,teather  Bureau,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  detached  ser- 
vice projects  than  you  do.    V\fhen  and  if  information  warrants,  special  detached  ser- 
vice bulletins  will  again  be  circulated  from  this  office.    Otherwise,  listen  to  the 
weekly  WHISPERS.    —    Jack  Vittetoe  and  other  detached  service  ccmmittee  members  here 
in  Antelope  are  attempting  to  place  on  file  with  the  Philadelphia  office  complete 
personnel  records  for  all  men  desiring  any  form  of  detached  service.    Please  give 
them  your  cooperation  I  *         *         *  ^< 

LIBRARY:    CPS  37 's  Camp  Fund  may  be  sorely  stricken  if  the  following  books  are  not 
returned  to  the  California  State  Library:    Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  Wedt;  Pigov,  ■ 
iSconomics  in  Practice;  MacDonald,  Out  of  the  *Vilderness;  Alexander,  Man's  Supreme  ... 
Inheritance.    If  you  have  any  of  these  books,  or  know  or  their  whereabouts,  please 
send  them  to  Roy  Finch,  Antelope  librarian.    We  don't  want  to  lose  money,  and,  pro- 
bably, our  library  privileges. 

*  *         *  ♦ 

ARRIVALS:    New  assignees  arriving  October  19  are  vVilliam  Higgs,  Methodist,  10046  Rose 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles;  Philip  Wickes,  Methodist,  2622  Magnolia,  Los  Angeles;  and  Dan 
Wilson,  Ftiend,  524  E.  Penn  Street,  Whittier,  California.    Frank  Karlin,  Catholic, 

transferred  to  CPS  37  from  -the  Mennonite  camp  at  Downey,  Idaho.  .   .     .  .   '  • 

*  +         *  * 

DEPARTURES:    Art  Bryant  writes  from  Phoenix,     ♦''After  months  of  deliberation,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  I  can  be  of  greater  ultimate  service  to  my  Crod  and  to  .my 
coun-^ry  in  non-combatant  service.    I,  therefore,  request  that  I  be  reclassified  to 
I-A-0  and  inducted  into  the  non-combatant  service."    —    Judging  both  from  rumor  and 
various  mimeographed  statements  floating  around,  your  secretary  believes  that  at 
least  three  walkouts — to  prison — are  pending.    None  have  as  yet,  however,  been  made 
official  by  AWOL  status. 

*  *         *  * 

ANTELOPE  NUP.SERY:     Bill  Bruff  brought  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  eleVen-m.onths '  daughter 
Becky  to  visit  Antelope  last  week.    On  .V'ednesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Karlin  arrived  ' 
from  Downey,  Idaho,  bringing  with  them  their  five  and  a  half  months'  daughter,  carma 
Lee.    If  Fred  Errett  and  Andy  Benson  brought  their  young  hopefuls  to  camp,  what  a 
hair-pulling  contest  could  ensue  1    Frank  Rubio  either  expe'^ts  shortly  or  is  already  a 
father.    And  then  Harry  Johnson  logks  forward  to  the  happy  day-not  long  hence...  Be 
sure  to  keep  us  informed.    Otherwise,  how  will  we  know  whether  to  print  WHISPERS  on 
pink  or  blue?  ^  '  . 

BACK  COUNTRY  DESERTED:     The  last  of  CFS  37 's  back-country  --rews,  the  Charity  Valley 
crew,  returned  to  their  base  at  Markleeville  last  weekend.    Poe  Barnes,  Homer  LeVally, 
John  Northway,  and  Een  Pendleton  have  all  been  -with  the  cair.p  since  it  opened  in  Wolf 
Creek  last  June  8.     —    Archie  Gallatin,  reported  in  the  last  VfHISPSRS  as  "in  from  ,•  , 
Poison  Flat,"  stopped  off  at  Markleeville.  ' 

*  *         *         *  , 

STAN  GOULD  and  Abe  Zwickel  are  attending  the  F.O.R.  conference  in  San  Francis'^o  this 
weekend.    Stan  is  on  the  program,  debating,  nepatively,  the  value  of  CPS. 


o-p  WHI£ 


November  30, 


SPIKE  CMFS  GLOSIISG;    HinteF"^B!Feetaciied  pervice  openiiig3.,.afte.^per8istently  reducinp 
both  the  nutober  of  spike  camps  and  the  number  of  men  on  the  roster.    Conversely, after 
^  long  season  of  summer  emptiness, . the  dorms  at  Antelope. are? becoming,  crowded,  ceds 
crammed  into  aarrow  spaces  which  would  have  been  scorned.  during'/tJie  heyday  of  CPS 
37' 3  fifteen-plus  spike  camp  season.  -  ,  ,         .    •   ,  _ 

Closing  of  the  Carson  City  -Spike  Camp  tomorrow— or  the  day  after,  or  the  day 
after  that— leaves  Bishop  the  only  oity  spike.    Leevining  Spike  Camp— crew,  cook, 
dishwasher,  olerk,  leader,  first  aid- man,  assistant  ranger-^ -all  return  to  Intelop: 
next  Saturday,  Deceiver  4 i    Translation:    Tony  Randies,  Antelope's,  one-man  spike 
camp,  is  coming  heme*  '        .':  _ 

'     All -winter  spikes  will  be  the  Inyo  crew  in  Bishop,  Wellington,  including  the 
ex- June  Lake  timber  cruisers,  and  Galena  Greek,  with  its  large  supplement  of  draft me 
project  men.    Bridgeport  will  stay  out  as  long  aaOlen  Jones  and-  the  boys  there  can 
stand  it  sleeping  in  their  barn—maybe  a  little  longer.    Dog  Yalley  should  be  cut  . 
drastically  in  size  before  long,  but  may  not  fold  completely  before  the  end  of  tne 
year.    Markleevi He  should  be  %QmB«  in  Antelope  within  a  fortnight. 

DETACHED  SSR7ICE:    Latest  transfers  include  Win  Bailey  of  Do®  Valley  to  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital  (Byberry)  and  Ken  Show,  ex- June  Lake,  and  Ivan  Grigsby,  Dog  Talley. 
the  Delaware  Colony,  Stockleyi  Delaware.    Uoyd' Bailey  left  yesterday  for  Byberry. 

Minus  transferees  now  on  furlough,  our  roster  shrinks  from  about  .200  to  nearer 
iaO#    Wo  one  is  quite  sure  what  our  winter,  quota  actually  will  bev  but  if  it  is  , to 
be  i50v  nearly  thirty  men  can  expect  to  leave  for  detached  service  within  the  next 
two  months.    After  that  we  will  be  re-building  toward. summer  strength,-  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  will  be  able  to  transfer  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  nejcb  year.  +        *  * 

PROMISE  FROM  HUSS:     "I  presented  a  streamlined  survey  of  the  JrJ. ends*  program  at ^ 
'leeting  of  the  entire  cemt>  on  Mpnday.:    I'll  be  around  to  the  spike  camps  as  quiciay 
as  possible  after  the  f irst-of -ths-month  reports  are  out  of  the  way  to  let  you  know 

what's  on  tup  for  the  coming  year.*  ■—  Wea. 

*  *  * 

DRAFTIMG  PROJiBT:    Dan  Wilson,  Jim  Spivey,  and  Tj:um.an  toland  hava  joined  the  original 
list  of  four  men  (Jack  Vittetoe,  Andrew  Benson,  Con  Stanley,  and  Tom  Summers)  at 
Galena  Creek  for  the  drafting  project..   Werner  «Casey»  Janney,:  leader  at  Dog  Valley, 
and  "Frank  Tri est,  also  f ran  Dog  Valley,  are  scheduled  to  iiovs  to  their  Carson  ^  _ 
District  neighboring  spike  at  Galena  Creek  as  soon  as  housing  is  ready.    Bill  Eruil, 
still  absent-  sick  in  San  Franciscp,  will  go  to  Galena  shoa^tly  after  hia  retum. 

ELBCTIOMS  IN  ANTELOPE:    Chairman  of  the  Antelope  Camp  Meeting  will  be  Everett 
Thompson,  summer  foreman  of  the  sawmill  and  suppression  creW.    Fred  Erratt  will 
serve  as  recording  secretary.    Council  members  taking  office  sometime  during  the  next 
month  wiU  be  Carl  McKinney,  Ike  Raid,  Jim  Bruff,  Charles  Sanders,  Bob  Slaugenhaupt ,  , 
George  Robinson,  Dick  Mather,  and  tFia  Dyer,  with  Wallace  Higgs  and  Bay  Fuller  as 
alternates.    New  work  committee  maubers  gre  George  Cola,  John  Eropkin,  Reynold 
Russell,  and  Dallas  Doxford.    Charles  Sanders  and  Jim  Bruff  are  the  new  members  of 
the  Sage  O'Plnon  staff,  while  Bill  He us el,  Hal  Cope,  and  Clarence  Ballard,  join  the 

General  S6rvic®  .0o™i^i*'t9S'  *        *  * 

ANTELOPE  EDUCATION:    The  Co-op  Clasa  meets  at  twelve  noon  Sundays.    Another  class^ 
discussion  group  in  comparative  Religions  meets  each  evening  through  the  week  for 
half  an  hour.    Leaders  have  been  Dexter  MacBrtde,  John  Murray,,  and  others. 

*  *         ♦  -t 

METHODIST  HYMNALS:  With  the  help  of  eight  individuals.  Dr.  Julian,  Monfort's  father, j 
hae  collected  and  given  Antelope  eight  new  Methodist  hymnals  for  Chapel  use.  -J 

'■  -  V'  ■      ■■  ■•,  ■  "                              *        *  * 
NEW  WDRK  JSIIKHSS:    Harlow  Mills,  CPS  37  work  jerk,  went  home  suddenly  and  unexpectadl^ 
for  a  three-day  furlough  last  Saturday.   Monday  morning  Mrs.  Mills  presented  Harrow 
.with  a  baby  girl.  Quie]L.BQJCJ&Lia..i;.^.«L;u.,..^.^^   
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MORATORIUM  ON  TRANSFERS:   'A  memo  from  Mary  Newman  to  all  camp  directors  notifies  us-^v. 

that  a  moratorium  has  been  declared  on  transfers  not  already  authorized,  because  of 
the  crowding  of  transportation  facilities.  "Effective  today  (December  9)  no  further 
transfers  will  be  authorized  until  January  eleventh.  Transfers  in  the  mail  already 
authorized  should  presumably  reach  you  within  the  next  few  days." 

It  is  no  secret  that  both  your  Director  and  CPS  Secretary  have  been  expecting 
such  a  moratorium,  either  tacit  or  declared.    No  mention  has  been  made  of  discharges 
for  physical  reasons;  the  doctor  has  not  heard  from,  examination  of  sixteen  men  seen 
by  either  Colonel  Bier  or  Medical  Advisory  Board. 

*  *  * 

UI^EDER  THE  WIRE:     Early  last  week  Ivan  Grigsby  and  Archie  Gallatin  left  for  CPS  124, 
the  Delaware  Colony,  Stockley,  Delaware.    Last  Saturday,  December  10,  Win  Bailey  of 
Dog  Valley  left  for  Boston  and  after  furlough  the  Philadelphia  State  Hospital.  Ken 
Snow  transfers  to  Stockley  also,  having  left  CPS  37  Sunday  afternoon.     It  is  possible 
but  unlikely  that  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  go  on  detached  service  before  the 
middle  of  January. 

We  have  unofficial  word  that  G.  K.  Brown  is  likely  to  be  transferred  to  Byberry 
(Philadelphia  State  Hospital).    Somie  time  before  the  Moratorium  clamped  down  the 
Friends  urgently  requested  I^B  to  secure  authorization  for  this  transfer.  No 
official  notification  has  yet  reached  the  Antelope  office. 

*  *  ♦ 

JUST  OUTSIDE:    Authorization  for  the  transfer  of  Charles  F.  Johnson,  CPS  truck 
driver,  from  Coleville  to  C.  P.  S.  100  to  serve  as  dairy  tester  in  Georgia  has  bee: 
requested  by  the  Friends. 

Memos  from  Dave  Swift,  which  presumably  went  to  the  spike  camps  as  well  as 
Antelope,  announce  an  increase  ia  the  unit  at  the  experimental  farm  of  Iowa  State 
College  near  Ames,  Iowa,  and  a  proposed  unit,  designed  for  specialists  along  certai  . 
lines,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  experimental  farm,  Urljana,  Illinois,  and  with 
the  University's  farm  educatioji  program. 

Another  unit  not  yet  approved  but  hoped  for  is  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in 
.Vallum  Lake,  Rhode  Island. 

*  *  ♦ 

FRSDRIKSEN  RELEASED;     For  reasons  of  physical  disability  Fredrik  Magnus  Fredriksen 
has  been  released  from  work  of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction.  The 
government  transportation  requests  necessary  to  take  him  bcick  to  New  York  City  are 
already  in  the  office  Antelope.     "Cap"  will  leave  as  soon  as  reservations  can  be 
secured  for  him. 

This  release,  like  those  of  Earl  Cornell  and  Bob  Spalten,  are  the  result  of 
Medical  Advisory  Board  examinations.    No  returns  from  the  men  who  saw  Colonel  Bier 
have  yot  been  received.     In  the  case  of  at  least  one  assignee,  Larry  Erickson,  notes 
taken  during  Colonel  Bier's  examination  seem  to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid.  Larry 
has  been  referred  to  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  in  Reno  for  further  examination. 

*  *  * 

GPS  BUNKHOUSE;    A  memo  from  Dave  i/aldon  advises  that  the  CPS  Bunkhouse  in  Pasadena 
for  use  by  CPS  men  from  Coleville  and  Dalton  is  now  open,  and  that  its  capacity 
will  be  expanded  gradually  as  it  becomes  more  fully  furnished. 

Dave  gives  these  directions:     "The  bunkhouse  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  a  small 
'church  next  door  to  305  Kensington  Place,  Pasadena.     You  will  find  a  path  just  east 
of  the  church  on  the  opposite  side  from  305  Kensington  Place.    Follow  this  path 
until  you  come  to  a  two-story  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church.    This  is  the  bunk- 
house.   Dick  Petherbridge  and  JaQk  Tootell  are  kind  enough  to  act  as  hosts  for  the 
Service  Committee." 

*  »  * 

TRUCE?Q3G  SUPPLIES:     A  caravan  of  Forest  Service  trucks  has  been  bringing  supplies  c" 
lum.bor  and  iron  from  Hawthorne,  Nevada.    For  this  purpose  many  of  the  trucks  from 
the  various  spikes  have  been  brought  to  Antelope.    Ralph  Gough  from  Markleeville ^ 
returned  to  Antelope,  as  did  Lennie  Sumner  from  Dog  Valley.    At  the  present  writing 
it  is  uncertain  hovj  many  more  trips  will  be  m.ade.  •  ■/  ■  ' 


Spike  Oamp  Whispers        ^"^    y  .'j,  Ij; 
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DAIRY  TESTERS:    Selective  Service  authorization  for  Charley  Johnson's  transfer  "to 
Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  10^  for  dairy  testing  in  Georgia  hap|ti^n  received  at 
the  Antelope  office.    He  ran  leave  anytime  after  the  transfer  mOTi4oBiiQ(]to|^es  on 
January  11,  1944>    He  expects  to  take  furlough  in  Florida  before  reporting.  J" 

Elbert  Watrous  is  the  second  dairy  tester  from  CPS  37  to  receive  official 
transfer  authorization  from  Selective  Service  this  detached  service  season.    He  'j 
will  work  in  Veraiont.  '  ,j  , 

Wesley  Hermig's  transfer  authorization  has  been  requested  by  the  Friends.  If 
approved,  he  will  also  serve  as  a  dairy  tester  in  Vermont. 

^         ^  ^ 

iJCES,  lOM,  EXTBRIMERTAL  FAEM:    Authorization  for  the  transfer  of  Reynold  A. 
Russell  and  Erwin  Lee  Eisold  to  CPS  104  at  udmes,  Iowa,  has  been  requested  by  the  . 
Friends.    Men  from  Buck  Creek-G-atlinburg  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Eugene. 
LeRoy  "Bud"  Mercer  and  his  side-kick  Oscar  James  Fox  are  others  on  the  list.  . 
frorhamites  will  remember  Arthur  Weeks,  now  of  Elkton;  his  name  has  also  been 
submitted.  >  •     -  .  .  • 

PENHETORST  APPROVED:     The  latest  copy  of  lOTORMAT ION  reports  the  approval  of  the 
Pennhurst  Training  School      for  mentally  deficient  at  Spring  City,  Pennsylvania. 
Men  from  CPS  37  on  the  list  "being  considered"  for  Pennhurst,  according  to  Dave  ' 
Swift's  memo  of  November  5,  include  Chester  Dewey,  Frank  Dixon,  Philip  Griggs, 
Albert  L.  Jones,  Harry  KLotzbach,  Robert  Page,"  and  Darwin  Solomon.    Other  projects 
receiving  Selective  Service  approval  are  the  state  training  school  for  defective 
children  at  Pownal,  Maine;  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
Ohio;'  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Guinea  Pig  Experiment  Unit,  knovjn  as  the  .. 
"salt  water  experiment,"  now  being  enlarged  to  experiment  with  malaria  control; 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Khoxvillo,  Tennessee;  and  the  State  Mental 
Hospital  at  Cherokee,  I6wa.    This  last-named  unit,  at  Cherokeo,  will  bo  adminis- 
tered by  The  Methodist  Ghiirch,  but  will  receive  men  from  Frionds'  Civilian  Public  ;  •. 
Service. 

Incidentally,  Harry  KLotzbach  claims  a  scoop  on  the  office  staff  and  editors 
of  II^0RI.IA.TI0N  both.    Ho  rcccivod  on  Monday  a  personal  note  from  Davo  Swift,  in. 
that  worthy  gontlcman's  own  handwriting,  assuring  him  that  Pcnnhirrst  had  been 
approved  and  that  he,  Klotzbaoh,  v>?ould  be  out  of  Colovillc  within  three  wooks 
unless  Select ivc  Sorvlco  black-ball od  him. 

♦         *  # 

SHiCPATHY  FROM  ROBINSON:    Hank  Hallowoll  and  John  Robbins  received  a  printed  card 
of  sympathy  from  this  half  of  Antolopo's  tcam^  of  master  mxchanics  .    The  signature: 
Mr.  and  Mrs .  George  Robinson.    All  that  George's  toammate,  Bob  slaugenhaupt ,  could 
remember  of  the  new  Mrs,  Robinson  was  her  first  name,  Betty.    But  what's  the 
difference,  anyway?    Her  last  name's  Robinson  now,  isn't  it? 

One  of  Antelope's  walkouts  of  recent  standing,  Stanley  Gould,  married  Mary 
Louise  Little  on  the  day  before  Christmas  in  Chicago.  • 

INYD  GOSSIP:     Jlrnniy  Nice  has  decided  he'd  rather  have  a  paper  doll  since  being 
stood  up  by  Dorothy.    Karl  Olson  is  taking  on  all  comers  in  crlbbage.  Lennie 
Billing  is  out  on  furloiagh  in  San  Diego.    Some  of  the  boys  gave  the  home  folks  a. 
thrill  by  expressing  Christmas  trees  home  for  the  holidays.    Phil  Toth  is  taking  ^ 
voice  and  diction  lessons  from  Walt  Wright.    Mark  Luca  and  Gordon  Hayes  waged  a  ' 
losing  battle  trying  to  m.ake  Christmas  cards,  "  ' 

LAUNDRY  MMO:     Because  of  restricted  line  space,  the  Antelope  laundry,  Eugene  ( 
Thurston,  proprietor,  will  be  unable  to  wash  more  than  one  sheet  per  person  per 
week  from  now  on.    Clothes  don't  dry  very  fast  these  cold  wet  days.    Or  hadn't     (  ^/f 
you  noticed? 

Hardy  Langworthy,  Thurston's  inseparable  colleague,  wants  to  go  home  for  his    r  , 
grandparents'  Golden  Wedding  celebration.    He  can't  leave  vjhon  he  wonts -to,  beccuso 
of  the  furlough  quota.    But  now  he  ccn  send  thean  a  copy  of  WHlSPiPS  instead.  /-^ 
Congratulr.tions  frcm  CPS  37  to  them  bothl  _ 


The  director  and  Mr.  Furnas  were  aii'rePably  sur|irised  by  the  ver:^  neat  quarters,  the 
excellent  food,  and  the  very  gracious  rianner  in  whidi  they  were  served  in  their  visit 
to  the  U&rkleeville  caiap. 


Kalt  Jaiues*"  folks,  Mr.  and  i.lrs.  7illiai-i  Janes  and  dau^ter.  have  been  visiting  at 
June  Lake  S:oike  carm.     Friends  frou  the  Bay  District,  their  -.resence  in  cai:r'>  has 

proved  heliiful  and  interestini^-.     Willian  J:.u.ies  also  visited  at  Antelo-'ie  over  ni-jht  

b.  Gr.  McBean.  Mono  En^jineer  snoent  two  days  in  and  out  of  canr)  the  nast  week  

Fred  Kennedy,  new  Forest  Su^iervisor  visited  for  a  few  hours  this  uominj^  Francis 

Hall  and  Toa  and  Trudie  Hujit  are  visitin^^  us  ovorgi^ht   Visitors  at  the  "Do^^ 

Valley  cam-^  the  early  ;:->art  of  the  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wjse  and  Willie  and 
Dr.  Cornell  Jtilian,  father  of  Monty  and  su  erintendent  of  the  Redwood- S-aasta  district 

of  the  Methodist  Church.    Dr.  Julian  led  the  Sunday  nornin.j;  open  air  service  

l!hen  Dr.  Julian  ^^ot  over  to  Antelo  e  fron  the  Galena  caap.  he  foxind  nost  of  the  canp 
on  fire  duty. 

At  a  neeting  this  evening,  Francis  Hall  recounted  his  experience  as  one  of  the 

first  non-reji'ist rants  fron  Uhion  Seminary.    His  talk  challen,ied  the  -rou"^  to  deener 

religious  experience  and  living.    Basic  convictions  were  well  aired  as  lids  '7ere 

removed  fron  "think-tanlcs"  and  fundar-iental  -^reriises  were  revealed. 

***** 

It  seens  that  visitors  are  finding  it  alnost  ia  .ossihle  to  find  Antelo-ne  men  since 
fire  season  has  broken  in  full  far/.    THE  FIEE  that  brou-ht  the  weekly  "canp  reunion" 
began  a  little  earlier  this  week.     Shortly  after  lunch  on  ITonda,/  the  alam  cane  for 
stand-by.    A  few  uinutes  later  every  available  man  in  car.i  •  was  called  to  the  Carson 
Valley  where  another  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  Genoa  area.     The  re;-iort  had  cone  in 
cjuite  late,  and  qen  arrived  on  the  scene  to  be  severely  handica-^-'-'ed  by  hif.-h  winds 
which  caused  long  tongues  of  flazne  to  swce^  down  ridges  at  the  rate  of  a  nile  in  a 
very  few  ninutes.     Carson  City  S-ike  carro  was  first  on  the  scene  but  t'ne  snail  crew 
had  little  chance  alone.    Antelo- ^e  arrived  not  long  afterward  and  its  iS-nan  crew  had 
its  hands  nore  than  full  throughout  afternoon  and  evening.     Galena  Creek  uen  arrived, 
built  a  line  and  back-fired  for  safety  the  northern  portion  of  the  fire,  which  by  then 
was  pinched  alnost  out  by  a  five-nan  group  fron  Antelope.    By  V.no  the  entire  north 
side  had  been  suppressed  and  Antelo  -e's  nen  were  called  in  about  9:3'^.    11^6  Valley^ 
v^ad  arrived  shortly  before  and  s^ent  the  night  on  the  south  line  -  for  the  first  tin'- 
finding  something  to  fight  when  the  "real"  flying  squadron  fron  Antelope  had  -receded 
then!    Lwiches  fron  Carson  City  had  been  served  early  in  the  evening,  but  a  nid-nite 
dinner  was  nighty  welcone  at  the  Dutch  Hill  in  Carson  City.     Beds  were  nade  up  about 
1:00  a.n.  on  .Mattresses  lain  on  the  floor  of  the  amory.     Tuesday  vas  nop-up  day,  as 
the  fire  had  been  cou^etely  controlled  during  the  early  ncrnin.;  hours.    Dog  Valley 
left  as  Aiitelo-e  cane  back  on  duty.     Slaortly  later  the  June  Lake  crew  arrived,  having 
spent  from  2:00  a.;.,  until  breakfast  tine  at  the  uain  caup,  then  driving  north  to 
help  finish  the  cold-trail  operations. 

To  the  average  outsider  it  appeared  just  as  sage  brush  burning.    Foresters  say, 
however    that  it  was  rather  heavy  in  bitter  brush  which  neans  a  hoavir  loss  in  grazii)g 
because' it  takes  a  long  tine  for  bitter  brush  to  cone  back,  and  then  cones  back  only 

with  artificial  aid. 

Returning  to  caup  in  the  afternoon,  nen  were  soaked  by  a  thunder- shower,  then 
called  upon  to  extinguish  a  lightning  fire  *ich  was  set  before  their  eyes. 

ilRRIVAL:     A_rcliic  Erskino  Gallatjn,  2^  Main  St.,  Lcuon  Grove,   Calif.   (U)  -  fjnall^ 
released  fron  the  arrv  to  CPS  -.Rcausc  of  erroneous  "induction". 

E_d_^^n  returned  to  ■G.ilci.a  C"oc>  today  after  recovery  fron  his  .ninor  o-er;.tio-i. 
Farl'01_son 'is  rabidly  improving  ."ron  his  severe  burns,  rosultin.v  fron  i.r-nitiou  jf 
raGoTinc."  Lewi_sHJ.ll  has  been  f.'.r-  -•  nf ^  r.'i? ry  no-t  Ox  the  v.vek.     ^S.^_^A'±  f-JO" 
infection  continues  stubborn;  he  ari  Al  ym^l^'^^c  ^.o^n  in  .ho  in-:irr.v-y 
Touched  off  by  the  "Swedish"  of  ni t'--v/a'. ch  ?t.- l_,,-pd_iikip_n,  a  Dois^,ero-.3  good  h^..cr 
often  pervades  the  infirnaiy  fur,  fn.r  into  tr  .  ri/'ht  : '. 

>-t  Bryant  is  back  to  naJce  the  bosr  of  t?S         --.f^'-r  ocing  disa:rpointed  i-  rot 
^ct"-lng^^i^  transfer  to  San  Dinas  -v:  ^r-  h...  'c-A      •         bc=en  undergoing  y- .t  v.  .. 
i-tn  CPS  life...     Gordon  Hay  IS  a-.l  I .:.e;....r  Iron  Juno  Lake  to  tr.  ^ 
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FAITH    AND  WORKS 


EVERY  historical  epoch,  Insofar  as  It  has 
unity,  la  marked  and  Identified  by  a  few 
central  questions  which  men  try  to  answer 
in  terms  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period. 
When  the  nature  of  those  questions  is  clear- 
ly understood,  and  when  the  area  or  field 
of  investigation  where  the  answers  must  be 
sought  is  discovered,  the  old  age  Is  over 
and  a  new  one  has  begun. 

If  Pacifism  is  a  pioneering  movement,  we 
should  find  among  pacifists  the  clearest  per- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  our 
time.  If  there  is  substantial  agreement 
among  pacifists  as  to  what  Ifi  wrong  with 
the  world,  in  terms  more  fundamental  than 
surface  truisms,  then  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rejection  of  war  by  some 
men  of  this  generation  is  indeed  a  neces- 
sary though  negative  preliminary  to  formula- 
tion of  a  social  philosophy  that  will  enlight- 
en and  bring  synthesis  to  the  society  of  the 
future. 

Aettons  Belie  Wordt 

Well,  what  Is  the  central  problem  of  our 
time?  Probably  the  most  universally  ac- 
ceptable form  of  its  statement  is  that  made 
by  John  Dewey.  Ethics,  he  maintains,  has 
been  separated  from  action.  Our  lives  are 
split;  we  fill  the  air  with  benevolent  vapor- 
ings  and  neglect  the  most  obvious  applica- 
tions of  what  we  say  we  believe.  We  pay 
large  numbers  of  "spiritual"  advisers  to  look 
the  other  way  for  us  when  social  crimes 
are  committed,  and  we  persecute  those  who 
refuse  to  practice  "tact"  in  this  respect. 

Innumerable  men  of  social  sagacity  have 
left  the  church  and  said  goodbye  to  academic 
brands  of  ethics  because  of  this  moral  schizo- 
phrenia which  characterizes  modern  society. 
Others  have  remained  in  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions, attempting  to  leaven  them  by 
"boring  from  within."  The  moral  front  of 
today  is  manned  by  thousands  of  Luthers 
and  Erasmuses,  some  advocating  a  com- 
plete break  with  established  tradition,  others 
hoping  tor  self-reform  of  old  institutions. 

In  the  Pacifist  Movement,  the  central  prob- 
lem attains  fairly  clear  definition.  Patrick 


Figgis,  general  Secretary  of  the  British 
Peace  Pledge  Union  puts  it  thus: 

Internally  we  tend  to  be  divided,  if 
I  may  generalize,  into  two  groups — 
those  who  wish  to  propagate  their 
views  in  public,  and  those  who  regard 
Pacifism  as  a  life  to  be  lived  out.  All 
too  few,  in  my  opinion,  combine  both. 
Irwin  Stark  (see  Letters)  finds  the  same 
division  In  America,  and  seeks  a  mediation 
between  "the  insistence  of  those  on  the 
Left  that  individual  purity  is  irrelevant,  and 
of  those  among  us  who  place  the  major,  If 
not  the  sole,  accent  on  individual  self- 
purification." 

It  may  be  added  that  already,  "among 
those  on  the  Left,"  are  men  who  have 
begun  to  suspect  the  Mlllenniallsm  of  much 
radical  thinking.  Socialist  pacifists  such 
as  Holley  Cantlne  (editor  of  Retort)  are  sug- 
gesting that  small-scale  applications  of 
revolutionary  doctrines  should  be  devised; 
that  in  this  need  there  is  a  great  and  almost 
untouched  area  for  practical  social  experi- 
mentation. 

Increasing  emphasis  on  co-ops  throughout 
the  liberal  world  is  another  evidence  of 
the  new  spirit. 

But  to  suppose  that  the  problem  is  solved 
simply  by  saying  that  faith  must  be  balanced 
by  works  is  to  obscure  the  basic  issue,  to 
fund  the  social  debt  without  any  real  effort 
to  pay  it  off. 

Redefining  the  Problem 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  we  think 
that  the  time  has  come  to  try  to  redefine 
the  problem  In  more  fundamental  terms. 
For  this,  we  borrow  from  Lin  Yutang's 
Between  Tears  and  Laughter.   He  writes: 
Effective  planning  of  peace  without 
a  philosophy  of  peace  Is  impossible. 
A  revolution  in  thinking  and  in  the 
method  of  thinking,  of  political  events 
in  particular  and  of  human  affairs 
In  general,  must  be  brought  about 
before  •■   revolution  in  world  politics 
is  poss  ble  .  .  .    The  problems  of 
peace  are  problems  of  man  and  the 

(Turn  to  vmgm  4) 
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ADMINISTERED  FREEDOM:  A  PROPOSAL 


YOUR  article  on  "Britain's  Unarmed  Tollce" 
(PV  for  Dec.  17)  is  very  significant,  but 
chiefly  BO,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  as  cor- 
roboration of  a  fundamental  thesis  which  is 
not  stated:  that  true  police  action  must  be 
based  upon  coercion  of  individual  citizens 
rather  than  coercion  of  political  units.  This 
principle  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  even 
among  pacifists,  some  of  whom  attempt  to 
cultivate  a  dichotomy  between  the  idea  of 
political  world  organization  and  the  ideal  of 
a  lasting  world  peace. 

Punishment  of  a  whole  town  or  county  has 
been  practiced  by  the  Kazig  as  at  Lidice, 
and  by  other  continental  dictators  before 
them,  but  such  collective  coercion  is  neither 
just,  democratic  nor  practical.  Our  Consti- 
tution speciflcally  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  protect  a  state  against  domestic 
violence  only  "on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  tha  executive  (when  the  legisla- 
ture, cannot  be  convened)"  (Sec.  4,  Art.  IV). 
The  fact  that  this  implied  limitation  on  fed- 
ral  interference — along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jonstitutlon — broke  down  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  that  President  Cleveland  violated  it  in 
the  Pullman  Strike  of  1894  can  hardly  be 
cited  by  pacifists  who  bear  the  results  of 
these  incidents  in  mind  as  arguments 
against  the  soundness  and  validity  of  the 
original  principle. 

Frea  Speech  Menaced 

As  our  world  becomes  economically  and 
technologically  more  complicated,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  true  that  a  governmental 
body  can  administer  freedom  itself  better 
than  it  can  force  other  corporate  bodies  to 
observe  freedom.  An  outstanding  example 
at  the  present  time  la  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  radio  chains.  Real  freedom 
of  speech  for  minority  groups  is  In  danger 
from  two  directions — from  the  chains  and 
from  the  FCC.  Looking  at  a  specific  regu- 
lation proposed  by  the  present  secretary  of 
the  FCC,  liberals  will  be  inclined  to  say  that 
of  course  this  should  be  enforced.  But  with 
principles  approaching  Federal  censorship 
established,  it  will  be  easy  for  a  future  FCC 
board  to  enforce  drastic  gag  rules. 


The  postoffice,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re- 
mained relatively  free  for  the  carrying  of 
minority  views,  in  spite  of  150  years  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  power-hungry  political 
groups.  At  least  part  of  the  answer  must  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  postoffice  actually  has  It 
in  its  power  to  administer  freedom  whereas 
the  FCC  can  only  draw  up  rules  and  try  to 
get  separate  corporate  bodies  to  maintain 
them.  The  publisher  of  a  minority  news- 
paper goes  directly  to  a  federal  official  for 
his  second-class  mailing  permit,  and  unless 
the  official  can  point  to  a  specific  regulation 
preventing  him  from  Issuing  the  permit — 
especially  in  peacetime — he  must  so  issue  it. 
But  the  FCC  has  no  facilities  for  offering 
a  microphone  to  the  minority  speaker.  The 
best  it  can  do  is  to  wave  a  big  stick  at  the 
broadcasters  and  tell  them  to  stop  discrim- 
inating agalnjt  this  little  fellow. 

Centerthip  Bree^  War 

If  we  agree  that  freedom  and  international 
peace  are  connected,  the  distinction  between 
administering  and  enforcing  freedom  be- 
comes of  crucial  Importance.  Confronted 
with  the  very  great  likelihood  of  stringent 
national  radio  and  postal  censorships  for 
some  time  after  the  war,  are  men  and  women 
of  good  will  going  to  trust  solely  to  the  force 
of  public  approval  to  rid  other  countries  of 
drastic  censorship?  Let  us  assume  at  the 
outset  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  will  be  to 
eradicate  censorship  in  our  own  country. 
Beyond  this  we  all  recognize  that  censorship, 
indoctrination  and  regimentation  'in  any 
country  of  the  world  help  breed  war.  But 
what  can  we  or  even  a  League  of  Nations 
do  about  censorship  in  other  countries? 
The  instinctive  reply  is  too  strong:  "Why 
don't  you  mind  your  business  and  We'll  mind 
ours?"  Then  is  there  no  escape  from  the 
"interventionist"  demand  that  since  regi- 
mentation anywhere  breeds  war,  the  world 
authority  must  force  every  nation  to  main- 
tain our  Idea  of  freedom  of  speech? 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  lies 
in  a  world  authority  which  can  actually 
administer  freedom  in  certain  specified 
fields — a  federation  for  defined  purposes 
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THE  PROMISES  OF  WAR 


THERE  is,  we  are  told,  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  and  worse  even  than  being  the  agent 
of  death  for  others.  War,  our  friends  Insist, 
is  not  the  very  essence  of  evil,  but  the  par- 
tial sum  of  a  number  of  limited  and  con- 
tingent evils  which  fate  has  decided  that  we 
must  embrace,  lest  we  lose  not  merely  our 
bodies,  but  our  souls  as  well. 

If  it  be  true  that  to  fail  to  take  up  arms 
win  mean  the  destruction  of  the  moral  ele- 
ments in  human  life,  then,  indeed,  our 
friends  are  right,  but  it  Is  possible  to  doubt 
this  assertion.  Further,  there  is  another  ap- 
proach lo  the  problem  of  war — merely  an 
approach,  and  not  a  "solution" — which  non- 
pacifist  moralists  habitually  ignore,  not  be- 
cause they  wish  to  be  partisan,  or  unjust,  but 
because  of  the  "total"  nature  of  the  war 
psychology  and  its  obliteration  of  rival  doc- 
trines. This  approach  does  not  deal  with  the 
pacifist  alternative  to  war,  which  is  a  subject 
in  itself,  but  with  the  "evils"  bound  up  In 
the  advocacy  of  war  as  a  moral  necessity, 
■^hus: 

What  America  Fights  For 

This  war  is  supposed  to  be  about  the 
worth  of  the  individual — whether  he  is  worth 
anything  or  not.  It  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  whether  he  shall  live  or  die,  but  of 
whether  he  shall  think  for  himself,  choose 
his  "way  of  life"  for  himself,  or  believe 
what  he  is  told  and  work  at  what  the  State 
demands. 

This  individual  for  whose  freedom  we  con- 
test is  an  abstract  symbol  of  Everyman.  He 
is  a  sacred  image  fixed  In  the  heart.  He 
stands  upon  the  dim  horizon  of  our  hopes, 
impassively  silent,  his  face  turned  toward 
the  viewless  future,  like  a  soul  waiting  to  be 
born.  He  does  not  hear  the  agonized  cries 
of  the  battlefield,  the  moans  of  motherhood, 
nor  the  plaintive  fret  of  hungry  children. 
Staccato  messengers  of  death  take  their  toll 
in  another  realm  of  human  existence.  He 
cannot  be  touched.  He  is  an  ideal. 

Like  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation,  this 
free  individual  has  a  gleaming  presence  in 
the  mind  of  every  honest  leader  who  longs 


to  see  true  peace  born  from  this  war.  Other 
figures,  the  shadowy  images  of  the  present, 
take  phape  in  his  imagination,  run  to  gen- 
eralized types  of  diabolical  tyranny,  and 
sequences  of  hideous  and  intolerable  oppres- 
.sion  pass  before  his  eye.  And  so  he  speaks 
and  writes,  out  of  the  irrepressible  deeps  of 
his  heart,  to  make  men  feel  as  he  does,  to 
long,  as  he  does,  for  a  world  of  harmony  and 
fraternity.  He  dips  his  pen  in  promethean 
fire. 

We  must,  he  says,  set  free  all  the  world. 
Those  who  are  not' with  us — are  against  us. 
Those  who  are  with  us,  he  dreams,  are  of 
us  and  share  our  great  longing  for  mankind. 
And  then,  from  the  transaction  that  has 
taken  place  in  his  heart — the  exchange  of 
bitter  terror  for  gentle  tolerance  and  mutual 
aid — he  creates  a  picture  of  what  may  be; 
what  must  be,  he  adds  with  profound  fervor. 

The  picture  grows.  Millions  of  printed 
words  carry  it  around  the  world.  Voices 
echo  it  through  the  ether  across  seas  and 
continents.  It  restores  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  vanquished.  The  persecuted  dare  to 
hope  again.  The  impoverished  and  enslaved 
listen,  and  wonder.  Can  it  be?  Is  it  really 
possible? 

Dream  of  Victory 

The  picture  Is  multiplied  and  fitted  to 
every  social  dimension.  Whatever  we  de- 
mand of  the  future,  that,  after  victor:^,  we 
shall  and  must  have.  We  have  not  four  war 
and  peace  aims,  but  a  hundred!  Spread 
Democracy  all  over  the  world;  free  enslaved 
peoples  from  oppression;  end  want  in  the 
furthermost  corners  of  the  earth.  Should 
small  nations  obtain  equal  access  to  the 
riches  of  nature,  along  with  great  powers? 
They  shall  have  it.  Religion,  too,  must  be 
free.  We  shall  destroy  the  Nazi  philosophy 
and  its  evil  doctrine  of  racism  and  bring  the 
"other  Germany"  back  into  the  great  family 
of  peace-loving  nations.  War  will  be  made 
impossible.  We  shall  have  world  govern- 
ment, and  the  strong  arm  of  righteous  power 
will  preserve  the  peace.  The  mistakes  of  the 
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PEACE,  we  sometimes  untortunately  think, 
is  like  an  article  to  be  bought  and  sold,  to 
be  giren  or  denied.  We  think,  all  too  often, 
that  the  present  war-tragedy  In  some 
mysterious  manner  is  supposed  to  "pay"  for 
a  future  state  of  peace,  as  though,  especially 
for  pacifists,  this  were  the  chief  value  to  be 
gained  from  the  present  war  experience. 
After  this,  we  say,  people  will  never  again 
be  able  to  fight  a  total  war,  for  all  will  see 
the  wearing  futility,  the  utter  waste,  the 
insane  folly  of  the  war  method  of  solving 
collective  problems.  this  way,  then  we 
think  that  we  can  "buy"  peace. 

Sometimes  the  argument  is  put  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  but  actually  it  is  but  a  corollary 
of  the  same  theme.  We  talk  about  "pre- 
serving" the  peace  through  united  action 
and  consensus.  According  to  this  mode  of 
'bought,  peace  can  be  bought  simply 
^.hrough  the  maintenance  of  large,  "neutral" 
armed  forces,  ready  to  spring  upon  the 
world  with  foxlike  Intent  to  "enforce" 
peace.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  the 
early  bird,  Mr.  Thomas  Dewey,  thus  have 
advocated  a  British  -  American  alliance 
which  supposedly  will  "protect"  the  peace. 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  others,  plea  for 
another  league  of  the  nations.  And  so  it 
goes. 

Illusory  Meant 

Peace,  all  too  often,  is  looked  upon  as 
something  which  can  be  given  or  denied. 
We  think  that  peace  is  a  gift  of  the  strong 
or  of  pleasant  social  organization  or  of  a 
"return  to  religion,"  rather  than  a  quality 
which  must  spring  up  from  within  a  man 
like  the  bud  which  breaks  the  soil  to  gain 
the  light.  We  look  upon  peace  aa  a  result- 
ant of  certain  vague  but  necessary  social 
Manipulations.  We  "get"  peace  at  a  con- 
ference. We  "give"  it  to  the  people.  We 
"bonserve"  it  by  national  intrigue.  We 
"win"  it  by  dying  for  It. 


The  increasingly  vocal  tenor  of  the  times 
suggests  an  increasing  desire  for  concen- 
tration of  monopoly  over  the  means  of  vio- 
lence, That  this  process  will  lead  to  the 
"preservation"  of  peace  makes  light  of  the 
view  that  power  so  monopolized  tends  to 
create  its  own  dissension  and  strife  and 
war. 

The  ever  present  social  fallacy  of  more 
and  more  organization  to  gain  the  social 
salvation  of  man  is  upon  us  again,  but  in 
terrlfyingly  appealing  terms.  Peace,  it  is 
suggested,  can  be  "purchased"  by  organiz- 
ing all  aspects  of  international  life  on  more 
efficient  lines.  In  organization  lies  the  trust 
of  our  souls;  may  they  never  be  dismayed. 
Salvation  cometh  sheerly  from  organization. 

Tha  Meed  for  Ruin 

What  a  rude  awakening  (may  there  be  an 
awakening! )  we  will  enjoy  when  the  end  of 
hostilities  comes,  if  our  conception  of  peace 
runs  along  these  channels.  Such  material- 
istic, pagan,  unlearned  ignorance  will  merit 
its  reward.  The  continuance  of  the  present 
attitude  can  only  lead  mankind  through  a 
new  and  more  horrible  period  of  tears  veiled 
by  laughter.  And  from  the  sources  of  our 
unbelief  will  come  the  causes  of  our  decay 
and  ruin  through  continued  war  and  human 
suffering.  The  continuance  of  the  present 
mood  will  most  certainly  lubricate  the 
treadmill  by  which  humankind  will  run, 
stagger,  and  fall  blindly  into  more  cata^ 
clysms  of  hatred  and  manly  fury. 

Perhaps,  ultimately,  we  will  see,  if  we 
have  the  eyes  to  see,  that  peace  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold,  given  or  denied.  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  that  order.  Peace  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold  in  the  market  place  of  human 
designs;  it  cannot  be  denied  to  those  who 
would  have  it.  It  cannot  be  determined  by 
conference  and  boundary.  To  protect  peace 
is  to  destroy  it.  To  fight  and  kill  for  it  is 
to  crucify  it. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Herbert  H.  Stroup 
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FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS 


"THE  question  tor  the  pacifist  to  face  is 
whether  the  loss  in  quality  of  life  under 
prolonged  submission  to  a  terribly  unjust 
alien  regime  may  not  sometimes  be  a  great- 
er evil  than  the  loss  in  quantity,  in  length 
of  life,  entailed  by  war.  To  this  the  pacifist 
no  doubt  answers  that  he  sees  a  high  quality 
of  life  in  the  brave  loving  endurance  of  such 
conditions.  He  is  thinking  chiefly  of  him- 
self, I  suspect,  in  this.  Will  most  men,  will 
the  new  generation,  educated  less  by  him 
than  by  the  new  masters,  feel  mucht  of 
'  these  noble  sentiments?" 

Two  points  are  involved  in  these  ques- 
tions, which  were  proposed  by  Charles 
Hartshome,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  at  the  1941  Confer- 
ence on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
First,  Prof.  Hartshorne  assumes  that  paci- 
fists object  to  war  primarily  because  of  the 
loss  of  life  involved.  True,  much  emphasis 
is  placed  by  pacifists  on  the  tragedy  of  un- 
timely death  for  millions  of  young  men, 
.nd,  in  this  war,  for  many  millions  more  of 
'^old  and  young  non-combatants.  This  is 
war's  most  obvious  crime  against  humanity. 
There  are  others  equally  Important. 

What  Shall  W«  "Save"? 

His  second  point  is  that  few  men  share 
the  pacifist's  willingness  to  sacrifice  his 
free  life  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war.  Here, 
again,  he  is  right,  if  the  terms  of  his  state- 
ment be  accepted.  From  what  men  under- 
stand of  war,  and  what  they  understand  of 
Pacifism,  by  far  the  great  majority  prefer 
war.  But  would  they  make  this  choice  if 
they  had  greater  understanding  of  what  ia 
really  at  stake  in  the  decision?  What,  ac- 
tually, are  the  unmistakably  precious  ele- 
ments of  the  "free  life,"  and  are  they  indeed 
lo8it  through  pacifism  and  preserved  by  war? 
That  is  the  real  issue  to  be  decided. 

Prof.  Hartshorne'9  first  question  proceeds 
from  certain  implicit  assumptions  about 
modem  society.  To  him  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference between  modern  war  and  modern 
peace.  He  fails  to  consider  that  if  war  con- 
tinues for  many  decades  more,  the  powerful 


nations  of  the  world  will  become  great 
"garrison  states,"  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
trained,  with  Spartan  discipline  to  scientific 
destruction.  (See  Harold  Lass  well,  "The 
Garrison  State,"  American  Journal  of  So- 
ciology, January,  1941.)  The  alternative  to 
Pacifism  is  not  a  peaceful  and  free  world 
established  by  righteous  defenders  of  hearth 
and  home,  but  something  quite  dltferent. 
The  future  of  a  warring  world  has  been  pic- 
tured by  John  Middleton  Murry: 

Toward  "Universal  Shambles" 

This  manifest  frenzy  of  nationalist 
and  total  war,  if  it  continues  to  rage, 
can  be  brought  to  rest  only  in  the  es- 
tablishment by  ever-increasing  violence 
of  a  universal  empire,  and  a  complete 
devastation  of  humanity  in  the  process. 
For  this  new  kind  of  war,  based  on  new 
modes  of  production  and  new  forms  of 
economic  organization,  can,'  and  will  ab- 
sorb the  entire  energies  of  the  nations. 
They  will  live,  in  so  far  as  they  live  at 
all,  only  to  make  war,  or  to  defend 
themselves  against  it,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  The  very  idea  of  a  free  society 
will  perish  from  the  earth,  unless  war 
is  abolished;  or  it  will  be  painfully  re- 
vived only  amid  the  universal  shambles 
upon  which  a  universal  empire  will  be 
established.  (Fellowship,  July,  1942.) 

Here  Mr.  Murry  adopts  the  view,  main- 
tained by  many  pacifists,  that  western  civ- 
ilization is  by  structure,  motive,  and  mo- 
mentum committed  to  war.  Nothing  short 
of  a  moral  revolution,  he  suggests,  is  capable 
of  the  reconstruction  that  is  needed  to  build 
a  truly  peaceful  world.  Prof.  Hartshorne, 
however,  is  less  pessimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  West.  He  may  admit  that  there 
ought  to  be  changes  in  the  social  system 
and  the  outlook  of  western  democracies, 
but  they  are,  he  would  say,  "basically 
sound." 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
liberal  pacifist  and  the  liberal  non-pacifist 

(Turn  to  pace  4> 
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STEPS   TO  PEACE 


IN  nearly  every  area  of  human  life  except 
that  of  international  politics,  the  cry  for  a 
just  peace  grows  stronger  and  stronger. 
Last  December  Archibald  MacLelsh,  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  told  a  nation-wide  radio 
audience  that  unless  we  intend  to  make  a 
real  peace  after  the  war,  it  would  be  better 
that  we  "in  common  decency  be  quiet  and 
not  talk  about  peace."  The  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, he  said,  was  the  kind  of  "peace" 
which  lasts  only  from  one  war  to  the  next. 
It  was  a  "hard-headed  peace"  depending 
upon  aimed  guns  and  armies  ready  to 
march.  The  next  peace  must  be  based  on 
hatred  of  war,  and  not  upon  reliance  on  the 
tools  of  war. 

F.  R.  Moulton,  secretary  ol  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  the  AAAS  Bulletin  for  November,  re- 
viewed the  means  so  far  officially  proposed 
to  make  an  end  of  war: 

Scientist's  FormuU 

Apparently  by  various  and  inconsls- 
tent  means:  by  being  so  strong  that 
none  dare  attack  us;  by  totally  crushing 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese;  by  be- 
ing ever  on  our  guard  and  never  trust- 
ing the   Russians;    by  entering  into 
treaties  under  the  assumption  that  force 
should  not,  and  therefore  will  not,  long- 
er be  necessary  In  human  relationa. 
Lasting  peace,  this  scientist  suggests,  will 
not  grow  from  the  struggle  for  national  se- 
curity.  Nothing  less  than  the  welfare  of  all 
humanity  must  he  the  aim  of  the  peace- 
makers, and  Dr.  Moulton  suggests  a  formula 
for  general  agreement  among  nations  to 
serve  this  aim: 

Each  of  the  signatories  hereto  agrees 
to  ask  for  and  accept  from  the  other 
contracting  party  only  such  privileges, 
rights  and  commitments  as  It  will  offer 
to  the  other  party. 

The  business  of  science,  says  Dr.  Moulton, 
is  the  discovery  of  general  principles,  and 
he,  a  scientist,  contributes  this  formula  as 
a  principle  on  which  lasting  peace  may  be 


based.  The  door  to  peace,  he  observes, 
"will  remain  closed  until  the  largest  politi- 
cal units,  the  sovereign  states,  discover  and 
put  into  effect  some  method  of  remaining 
at  peace  with  one  another."  The  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  equality  among  the 
nations  belongs  to  the  great  powers,  for 
they  alone  are  able  to  take  the  step  pro- 
posed in  this  formula.  Will  they  do  It? 
They  failed  miserably  after  the  last  war. 

Wilson's  Tragedy 

The  European  journalist,  Joseph  Chaplro, 
in  the  Nation  for  Aug.  14,  1943,  told  of  the 
fiasco  of  1919.  "The  old  men  gathered  at 
Versailles  and  thought  they  had  the  remedy 
in  their  hands,  and  they  brought  Europe  to 
the  verge  of  ruin."  Chaplro  describes  the 
dream  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  his  dis- 
illusionment with  old  world  diplomacy.  An 
Irish  statesman  told  Chaplro  about  the 
meeting  of  an  Irish  delegation  with  Wilson, 
In  which  the  latter  unfolded  his  plans  for 
world  peace: 

As  the  members  of  the  Irish  delega- 
tion questioned  the  American  President, 
his  replies  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  • 
When  they  called  his  attention  to  the 
contradictions  In  what  he  said,  Wilson 
fell  back  exhausted  into  an  armchair 
and  in  a  low  voice  confessed  that  If  he 
wanted  to  keep  all  his  promises  and 
put  his  original  program  into  effect  he 
would  have  to  send  a  new  army  over- 
seas and  wage  war  against  all  Europe, 
and  of  course  the  American  people 
would  never  consent  to  that.  This 
avowal  of  complete  bankruptcy  affected 
the  delegation  like  the  announcement 
of  the  Apocalypse.  As  Wilson  took 
leave  of  his  horrified  guests,  he  could 
only  whisper  brokenly,  "Did  you  really 
imagine  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  make 
the  world  over  with  one  stroke?  I  came 
here  with  great  hopes.  I  hoped  to  ac- 
complish so  many  things  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish.  .  .  ." 

(Turn  to  pace  4) 
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A  LETTER  FROM  SAUL 


IN  1917  I  was  persecuting  pacifists.  Not 
beating  them  to  death  in  dark  cellars,  but 
letting  good  friends  feel  my  contempt.  The 
kind  of  thing  one  pays  for  later.  I  began 
to  change  my  mind  in  service,  when  1  had 
reason  to  ponder  over  the  different  kinds  of 
courage.  I  found  that  every  normal  man 
has  enough  battle-courage  to  get  along;  but 
I  never  was  able  to  decide  whether  I  also 
had  CO.  courage  as  well. 

Observation  since  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  no  road  to  peace  through  war.  it 
may  be  that  there  is  no  road  to  peace,  per- 
iod. But  in  the  last  resort,  Paciiism  may 
offer  a  way  out  for  those  who  refuse  to  live 
any  longer  in  a  permanently  blood-drenched 
world,  but  who  know  better  than  to  commit 
suicide.  Pacifism  cannot  dally  much  longer. 
It  will  have  to  win  over  war,  or  the  time 
will  come  when  no  pacifist  will  be  allowed 
to  live. 

In  the  last  war  some  of  you  were  beaten 
death  or  brutally  abused;  some  of  you 
-<»wrere  pleasantly  surprised  to  meet  a  better 
fate  this  time,  taking  it  for  improved  under- 
standfng.  I  doubt  that.  I  think  you  are 
treated  better  because  the  last  war  seemed 
to  prove  that  you  were  harmless:  i.e.,  there 
was  no  danger  of  your  actually  stopping 
war.  I  also  think  that  relatively  humane 
treatment  assists  in  giving  the  public  the 
idea  that  you  are  pampered  psychiatric 
cases,  which,  of  course,  is  much  more  dam- 
aging to  your  cause  than  martyrdom. 

Eight  Reasons 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  relative  ineffec- 
tiveness of  Pacifism  is  due  to  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  You  do  not  work  at  it  in  p6ace  time. 
When  war  comes  you  can  do  nothing  but 
"take  it." 

2.  You  cannot  command  respect  and  in- 
fluence in  peacetime  merely  by  talking 
peace.  Anybody  can  do  that  then,  and  usu- 
ally does.  You  will  have  to  prove  your- 
selves ready  for  the  utmost  humanitarian 
sacrifice  at  any  time;  you  will  have  to  live 
like  consecrated  saints. 


3.  You  will  have  to  move  Internationally. 
Pacifism  in  one  country  alone  cannot  work 
to  prevent  war.  There  must  be  a  stubborn, 
co-ordinated  resistance  in  all  countries 
where  war  threatens.  Otherwise  the  paci- 
fists on  our  side  can  only  appear  as  de  facto 
allies  of  the  enemy. 

4.  Some  of  you  are  not  actually  interest- 
ed in  stopping  war;  you  are  only  interested 
in  keeping  your  own  souls  clean.  The  world 
is  not  particularly  interested  in  your  souls. 
Some  of  the  people  with  whom  you  will  have 
to  work,  in  order  to  be  effective,  don't  think 
they  have  any  souls. 

Purely  religious  pacifists,  whose  object  is 
to  abstain  from  war  in  order  to  reach  heav- 
en, are  not  really  consistent  in  hoping  to 
prevent  war.  The  more  war,  the  sooner 
they  will  achieve  their  goal.  But  I  find  no 
warrant  for  spiritual  self-interest  in  any- 
thing Jesus  said. 

Reject  "Class  War" 

5.  Some  of  you  had  best  drop  the  notion 
that  Pacifism  has  anything  to  do  with  "class 
war."  The  hoary  myth  that  wars  are 
engineered  by  certain  classes  alone  is  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  pacifism.  It  cuts 
off  half  your  strength.  The  present  situ- 
ation has  shown  that  a  "classless"  nation 
can  and  will  fight  with  unexampled  ferocity. 

6.  Throw  out  people  who  believe  in  non- 
violence in  international  conflict,  and  vio- 
lence at  home.   They  are  hypocrites. 

7.  Beware  of  too  easy  treatment.  A  lot 
of  people  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
you  are  privileged  pets.  Take  heed  of  what 
a  prominent  official  said  the  other  day: 
"Hell,  if  we  gave  them  all  that,  half  the 
country  would  be  in  c.o.  camps!"  Setting 
aside  a  probably  unintended  implication  re- 
garding the  country,  you  don't  want  half  the 
country  in  your  camps  on  tho.se  terms.  Paci- 
fists whose  Pacifism  is  regulated  by  the 
treatment  accorded  pacifists  are  no  asset  to 
you. 

8.  Drop  all  sectarianism  and  factional- 

(Turn  III  page  ••) 
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WAR   AND  CONSCRIPTION 


MODERN  war  is  dependent  on  the  ability  of 
nations  to  conscript  tlieir  people  for  war  pur- 
poses. Without  such  conscription,  wars  like 
the  present  one  would  be  impossible.  There- 
fore the  logical  beginning  to  the  abolition  of 
war  is  the  ending  of  military  conscription. 
This  should  be  the  first  concern  of  freedom- 
loving  individuals  everywhere.  As  long  as 
any  great  power  enforces  military  conscrip- 
tion on  its  citizens,  there  will  be  war,  no 
matter  what  the  peace  settlement  after  this 
war  may  be,  or  what  international  machinery 
for  peace  Is  established.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions are  fighting  for  peace  and  international 
justice,  they  should  offer  immediate  peace  to 
all  nations  which  are  ready  to  abandon  mili- 
tary conscription  and  enter  into  some  inter- 
national order  designed  to  preserve  peace 
through  justice  for  all.  If  the  propaganda  of 
the  United  Nations  would  gain  credence  in 
terms  of  peace  and  human  welfare,  it  should 
make  the  ending  of  military  conscription 
its  first  peace  aim  and  it  should  announce 
'he  intention  of  the  respective  governments 
^  ivhlch  compose  the  United  Nations  them- 
selves to  abide  by  this  declaration. 

Tests  of  Sincerity 

Such  a  proposal  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
sincerity  that  the  United  Nations  are  de- 
termined to  make  a  beginning  of  getting  rid 
of  the  causes  of  war,  as  well  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  good  faith  that  they  genuinely  desire 
peace.  The  argument  that  military  conscrip- 
tion Is  of  secondary  Importance  in  the  strug- 
gle against  war  and  that  conscription  must 
continue  until  we  rid  ourselves  of  war  is 
both  fallacious  and  disingenuous  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attacking  the  institution  of 
war.  The  causes  of  war  are  many  and  com- 
plex, deeply  rooted  in  economic  rivalries, 
psychological  prejudices,  political  differ- 
ences and  in  the  struggle  for  national  or 
imperialistic  power,  all  of  which  may  take 
untold  generations  to  eradicate.  If  they  can 
ever  be  entirely  eradicated.  The  causes  of 
murder  by  individuals  have  never  been  elim- 
inated, but  society  long  ago  recognized  the 
immorality  and  futility  of  murder  and  out- 
lawed this  method  of  settling  private  feuds. 


The  time  has  arrived  in  history  when  all 
people  of  good  will  must  realize  that  the 
methods  of  war,  which  include  mass  murder 
by  governments,  are  wrong,  and  must  also 
be  outlawed.  To  await  the  elimination  of 
war  until  the  causes  of  war  have  been 
eradicated  is  an  utterly  Utopian  proposition 
almost  devoid  of  realism.  Mankind  must 
learn  other  methods  of  resisting  evil  than 
those  of  mass  violence.  Until  people  have 
become  convinced  that  war  is  morally  wrong 
and  futile,  and  that  violence  alone  never  has 
and  never  can  promote  true  freedom,  new 
methods  for  resisting  evil  will  never  be 
learned  or  taught.  In  times  past,  some  wars 
may  have  been  less  deadly  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  than  under  modern  conditions  and 
hence  less  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  but  today  war  can  only  destroy 
civilization.  Therefore  the  great  task  of  the 
present  Is  to  bring  morality  Into  government 
and  to  insist  that  the  same  moral  and  ethical 
standards  which  guide  individual  lives  be  ap- 
plied on  a  national  basis.  There  is  consid- 
erable agreement  among  great  numbers 
of  people  about  the  abstract  goal  of  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  society,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  The  emphasis  therefore 
must  be  on  the  methods  used  in  the  struggle 
to  attain  the  goal.  Good  ends  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at  by  evil  methods;  the  methods  must 
be  consistent  with  the  ends  sought. 

Total  State's  Power 

On  this  basis  it  is  folly  to  thftik  of  ending 
war  while  accepting  military  conscription. 
Unless  we  oppose  conscription  for  war  pur- 
poses, there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  our  genuine 
opposition  to  the  methods  of  war.  The  first 
great  step  towards  eliminating  war  and  turn- 
ing the  creative  energies  of  man  to  other 
methods  of  settling  their  disputes  is  the 
elimination  of  military  conscription,  else  all 
freedom  be  lost.  Totalitarianism  is  founded 
on  conscription;  without  It  dictatorships 
would  be  impossible.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions to  disarm  their  enemies  only  to  accept 
for  themselves  the  greatest  weapon-  of  to- 
talitarianism— military  conscription — Is  to 

(Turn  to  page  t) 


THE  DILEMMA 

PACIFISM  o£  the  "personal  contract  with 
God"  variety  cannot  become  an  effective 
social  force  for  the  ending  of  war.  Pacifism, 
to  become  a  mature  movement,  to  become 
an  effective  social  force  with  power  and 
prestige,  must  Investigate  the  social  phe- 
nomena that  create  the  larger  history  of  the 
world.  Assimilation  of  forces,  theories,  etc., 
must  be  In  terms  of  the  objective  worth  they 
have  for  ending  war,  and  not  for  the  pleas- 
ing sensation  the  theory  or  slogan  may 
produce  in  our  nervous  system. 

"Pacifism  and  the  Class  Struggle"  by 
Irwin  Stark  was  an  excellent  attempt  to 
explore  the  capacity  of  Pacifism  to  assimi- 
late a  social  theory.  Many  socially  conscious 
pacifists  accept  Stark's  assumption  that 
wars  will  not  cease  so  long  as  any  group 
under  any  pretext,  legal  or  otherwise,  places 
Itself  In  the  most  favored  position  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Or  as  he  aptly  put 
It,  "A  warless  world  Is  a  function  of  a  class- 
less world." 

"Clan  Struggle"  Idea 

This  thesis  has  been  one  of  the  basic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Leftist  movement  tor  de- 
cades. It  does  seem  to  have  a  logical  his- 
torical support.  Veblen  considered  the 
Southern  California  aborigines  as  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  societies  in  human  his- 
tory— and  they  were  classless.  Kropotkln 
In  Mutual  Aid  portrayed  the  classless  (arm- 
ing communes  of  pre-Feudallsm  as  positive 
examples  of  peaceful  human  co-operation. 

However,  the  acceptance  of  the  class 
struggle  and  of  the  functional  theory  of  a 
warless  world  would  place  the  Pacifist 
Movement  In  a  dilemma.  Should  this  phil- 
osophy permeate  large  sections  of  the 
populace,  the  dimensions  of  the  debacle 
would  approach  "Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
World." 

Irreconcilable  with  the  functional  theory 
of  a  warless  society  but  an  observable 
reality  of  existing  societies  is  the  growth 
of  classes  within  organizations.  The  growth 
of  classes  Is  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
structure.  Organization  Inevitably  leads  to 
bureaucracy,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
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a  new  class  in  an  embryonic  stage.  Eventu- 
ally, leaders  of  the  victorious  "tollers"  be- 
come the  new  "spoilers." 

When  an  organized  social  force  becomes 
dominant  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  the  leaders 
(bureaucracy)  evolve  into  a  new  class. 
New  social  myths  spring  up  to  Justify  their 
favored  position  in  the  economy.  This  ten- 
dency can  be  studied  in  the  growth  of  Feu- 
dalism from  the  early  communes.  Need  any 
better  example  be  given  than  the  develop- 
ing new  class  in  Russia?  A  new  exploiting 
class  has  grown  from  the  leadership  of  an 
organization  once  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  classless  society. 

Anarchists  have  performed  a  noble  job 
of  directing  attention  to  this  trend  In  or- 
ganizations. But  for  pacifists  to  accept  the 
anarchist  solution  is  to  escape  from  the 
realities  of  today's  technological  world. 
Anarchist  philosophy  has  had  power  and 
prestige  as  a  movement  in  countries  pre- 
dominantly agricultural. 

With  industrialization,  anarchists  faced 
the  necessity  of  organization  or  loss  of  pres- 
tige with  the  masses.  In  Spain,  the  an- 
archists organized.  In  an  industrial  age 
it  is  impossible  to  do  without  organization 
and  still  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
acceptable  to  a  technology-conscious  people. 

Avenues  of  Approach 

Those  who  maintain  faith  that  pacifist  or- 
ganizations somehow  will  remain  free  of  the 
malady  of  bureaucracy  have  their  feet 
firmly  planted  in  the  clouds.  They  need 
only  to  be  reminded  that  the  world's  fore- 
most revolutionary  organization  devoted  to 
a  classless  society  is  developing  a  stratified 
class  state,  that  anarchists  developed  or- 
ganizations. Words  can  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

This  writer  does  not  claim  to  know  the 
solution  to  this  dilemma.  There  are,  how- 
ever, at  least  three  avenues  of  approach  for 
pacifists  Interested  in  engaging  in  research. 

1.  It  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  type 
of  structure  for  organizations  free  of  the 
bureaucracy  trend. 

(Turn  to  page  2) 
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THERE  Is  a  common  anecdote  about  peace- 
makers which  tellB  of  a  secretary  who  hears 
loud  noises  Issuing  from  a  peace-conference 
room.  Hastily  opening  flie  door,  she  finds 
the  dignified  peace-makers  wrestling  tn  mor- 
tal combat  on  the  floor.  The  dying  victor 
of  the  fight  gasps,  "Oh;  yes,  we  agreed  on 
the  need  for  peace  but  not  on  the  means  of 
getting  It!" 

Generally,  the  public  looks  on  peace- 
makers and  pacifists  as  hopeless  idealists. 
All  too  frequently  pacifists  furnish  the  critics 
with  examples  of  their  own  inability  to  co- 
operate in  achieving  a  common  goal.  Re- 
cently «  group  of  army  officers  remarkeil 
that  the  "pacifists,  who  woilld  make  a  strife- 
free  world,  can't  get  aKmg  among  them- 
selves." (Conscientious'  Objector,  October, 
1943.)  A  definite  movement  is  under  way, 
we  are  told,  sponsored  by  the  military,  to 
discredit  the  peace  movement  and  engender 
•nore  strife  in  Its  ranks. 

Were  we  certain  that  thifl  story  was  otily 
lumor,  or  that  its  general  estimation  6t 
peace-movement  harmony  were  false;  per- 
haps It  were  better  left  unmentloned.  But 
too  many  signs  point  rather  to  the  truth  than 
the-  misrepresentation  present  In  the  army 
observations  on  pacifists. 

PacifUt  Editor't  PiobUmi 

A  prominent  pacifist  journalist  recently 
wrote  to  me,  "I  am  coming  more  and  mort 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  pacifist  movemeat,  because  paci- 
fists vary  as  much  as  any  other  group  ot 
individuals  and,  collectively,  have  only  one 
common  bond.  I  wish  we  could  have  a  uni- 
fied cooperative  paper  but  the  administrative 
difllculties  are  Immense."  He  went  on  to 
relate  how  pacifist  cross-pressures  bear  on 
him  from  various  groups — pressures  to  print 
and  withhold  certain  news  in  his  publication 
even  though  the  accuracy  6f  the  news  is  un« 
questioned. 

Men  In  CPS  camps  are  familiar  now  with 
the  fact  that  unanimity  among  objectors  Is 
the  most  difficult  condition  to  achieve.  Ma- 
jority-minority situations  In  camps  are  even 


less  obvious  than  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
contending  minorities.  Contending  for  what? 
Contending  tor  many,  many  things,  the  least 
of  which,  is  world  peace. 

Yet,  to  make  the  paradox  more  complex, 
the  chief  ambition  in  pacifism  Is  to  promote 
world  brotherhood  and  a  true  cooperation 
of  nations! 

Unity  li  Difficult 

Pacifism  is  the  sum  of  the  ideals  of  many 
Individual  pacifists.  The  pacifist  movementt 
if  there  be  such,  is  the  sum  of  Individual 
groups  each  voicing  Its  own  thoughts  and 
proposals  for  ending  war  and  violence.  In  a 
movement  so  highly  stocked  with  individ- 
ualism, unity  Is  a  forgotten  stranger.  One 
prominent  pacifist  remarked  recently  that 
"we  will  never  have  unity  so  long  as  major 
Importance  is  placed  on  the  Inner  Light  as 
revealed  by  Individuals."  Moreover,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  divergence  of  opinion,  policy 
and  program  is  a  healthy  sign  In  any  move- 
ment, some  people  claim.  Unity  is  often 
thought  of,  by  wary  individualists,  as  a  form 
of  stifling  co9f(M^mity  and '  centralized  con- 
trol. ;  :r  ■  ,v  ■  '  ■  ■ 

There  are  many  peints,  however,  at  which 
the  peace  movement  could  consolidate,  co- 
operate,, or  unify  ItseU  'Wlthout  in  the  least 
endangering  the  power  or  value  of  individual 
opinion  or  putting  a  bushel  basket  over  any- 
one's Inneir  Light.  .     -   :',  X 

Recently  there  have  been  mentions  of  the 
necessity  for  a  stronger  pacifist  publicity,  an 
expert  service  to  offset  the  high-powered 
pressures  of  pacifism's  critics  and  enemies. 
An  editorial  in  the  December  Conscientious 
Objector  concludes,  "Isn't  it  about  time  we 
faced  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  our  work 
is  public  relations  and  that  We  gave  some 
real  thought  to  it?  Isn';t  It  about  time  that 
we  recognized  that  lt'0  a  highly  specialised 
field  and  began  to  consriit  experts  in  It.  In- 
stead of  floundering  about  ourselves?"  Thla 
observation  sprang  from  a  study  of  the  re- 
cent press  smears  of  the  Pendle  Hill  cojr* 
ference  and  Tuie  Lake  disorders— iff  both  at 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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WIN,  LOSE  —  OR  END  WAR? 


TTERS  from  readers,  and  what  she  calls 
"The  growing  sentiment  rallying  around  such 
causes  as  'Peace  Now',"  caused  Mrs.  Isabel 
La  FoUette  to  devote  her  column  In  the  Feb. 
28  Ppogressive  to  the  subject  ot  Pacifism.  It 
is  of  Interest  that  Mrs.  La  Follette  finds 
Pacifism  &•  subject  Important  enough  to  dis- 
cuss, and  encouraging  that  she  does  so  in 
frank  recognition  of  the  growing  strength 
ot  pacifist  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
Best  of  all,  Mrs.  La  Follette  seems  to  have 
felt  the  needj  not  to  call  upon  pacifists  to 
defend  their  position,  but  to  explain  why  she 
is  not  one  of  their  number!  That,  we  submit^ 
is  a  Good  Sign. 

Her  reason  for  rejecting  Pacifism  is  con- 
tained la  the  following  paragraph: 

For  all  my  personal  feelings,  I  can- 
not escape  the  reality  that  unless  one 
doesn't  care  who  "wins,"  the  basic 
assumption  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector is  that  some  one  else  will  do 
the  dirty  work  for  him.  Even  if  we  sit 
Jn  prison,  there  is  the  tacit  assumption 
ihat  there  are  enough  of  our  fellows 
,trho  don't  feel  as  we  do,  to  carry  on. 

Mistaken  AnumpHont 

At  the  "assumptions"  in  this  statement,  a 
gentle  pacifist  "wrath"  must  rise  in  those 
who  sit— where  they  have  been  condemned 
to  sit  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — in  CPS  camps  and  in  prison.  For 
these  assumptions  are  so  beaide  the  point, 
so  completely  unrelated  to  the  real  purposes 
of  conscientious  objectors,  that  their  mo- 
notonous repetition  by  non-pacifists  is  ex- 
asperating in  the  extreme. 

Pacifists  are  not  out  to  "win"  or  "lose" 
wars,  but  to  end  them.  Pacifists  are  people 
who,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  do  everything 
they  can  during  peace-time  to  keep  their 
country  out  of  wars,  and,  when  war  comes, 
take  a  last  stand  by  refusing  to  add  their 
strength  to  the  forces  of  destruction.  Who 
has  the  right  to  suggest  that  these  people 
whose  lives  are  given  to  laboring  for  peace 
have  now  left  the  "dirty  work"  to  others? 
The  wars  of  history  are  not  necessary.  They 
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are  the  result  of  tear,  greed,  and  ignorance. 
Shall  a  man  contend  against  these  evil 
forces  all  his  life,  only  to  give  them  his 
moral  support  during  the  crisis? 

What  are  the  wars  that  the  United  States 
has  had  such  great  need  of  "winning"  in 
the  past?  It  is  time  that  the  mythology  of 
war,  this  doctrine  of  freedom  bom  from 
military  glory,  was  wiped  from  the  memory 
of  man.  For  it  is  false.  Wars  and  revolu- 
tions have  not  produced  the  free  institutions 
of  liberty-loving  peoples,  but  have  delayed 
or  frustrated  their  realization.  Armed  con.- 
flicts,  it  is  true,  have  ushered  in  new  and 
great  epochs  ot  history,  but  to  suppose  that 
violence  and  bloodshed  can  cauM  these 
things,  or  even  make  them  truly  possible,  is 
the  greatest  single  delusion  ot  our  time. 

Th«  War  for  lndepend«ne« 

Take  the  American  Revolution.  In  many 
ways,  there  was  as  much  freedom  in.  the 
Colonies  before  as  after  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. The  spirit  of  freedom  was  In  the 
air.  Only  time  was  heeded  tor  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Colonies.  A  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  was  quite  possible  and 
the  means  for  such  negotiations  •  were  in- 
telligently provided  in  the  Galloway  Plan, 
proposed  to  the  Continental  Congress  late 
in  1774.  The  Galloway  Plan  failed  by  but 
one  vote!  There  were  other  constructive 
forces  at  work  which,  had  there  been  less 
infiammatory  propaganda  and  more  determi- 
nation to  solve  the  problem  by  peaceful 
means,  could  have  prevented  the  bloodshed. 
But  we  fought,  exhausted  ourselves  physi- 
cally and  morally,  losing  many  of  our  best 
citizens  in  the  Tories,  and,  what  was  still 
more  unfortunate,  bequeathed  to  our  chil- 
dren the  historical  nonsense  that  "liberty" 
was  someho\}r  brought  to  birth  by  the  fratri- 
cide of  war. 

Weldon  A.  Brown,  in  Empire  or  Independ- 
ence, a  study  of  the  failure  of  reconciliation 
between  England  and  the  Colonies,  shows 
that  the  Revolution  resulted  from  deep- 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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FACT  VERSUS  VALIDITY 


IpDENTLY  an  interesting  discussion  re- 
volved around  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
CO.  administrator  ot  a  CPS  camp  was  justi- 
fied In  testifying  at  the  indictment  of  a  man 
who  had  walked  out  of  camp.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  group  remarked  that,  after 
all,  the  men  who  leave  camp  make  their  de- 
cision with'  full  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences to  be  expected,  the  Implication  be- 
ing that  there  was  therefore  nothing  un- 
toward in  the  appearance  of  the  camp  ad- 
ministrator at  the  indictment. 

The  particular  problem  central  to  this 
dlacussion  probably  remains  open,  but  the 
assumption  behind  the  remark  that  the  men 
had,  In  leaving  camp,  "accepted"  the  conse- 
quences raises  a  question  which  Is  con- 
stantly recurring  in  various  discussions  of 
aspects  of  the  c.o.  position,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  InsufiBciently  explored.  That 
is  the  distinction  between  recognizing  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  consequences 
will  be  visited  upon  a  person  who  performs 
H  given  act,  and  on  the  other  hand  recog- 
'zing  the  validity  of  these  consequences. 

AWOL  Penalties 

Only  recently  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
Service  Committees  seemed  to  relieve  the 
administrative  organizations  from  respon- 
sibility for  opposing  the  30-day  furlough 
penalty  Imposed  on  men  who  attended  lUst 
year's  Chicago  Conference  dn  the  ground 
t^iat  "the  men  in  going  to  the  Conference 
knew  in  advance  that  the  penalty  would  be 
imposed."  That  the  men  knew  what  would 
happen  is  true.  That,  knowing  what  would 
probably  happen,  they  accepted  it.  Is  quite 
another  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Service  Com- 
mittees had  originally  opposed  Selective 
Service  interference  in  matters  of  camp 
discipline.  Individual  camps  had  passed 
resolutions  supporting  this  position,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applied  to  AWOL  penalties. 
The  position  of  the  men  going  to  Chicago 
was  that  Selective  Service  was  in  error  in 
trying  to  prevent  their  attendance,  and  that 
therefore  under  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  they  accept  the  validity  of  a  pen- 
alty when  the  Illegal  act  was  Selective 
Service's,  not  theirs.    The  fact  that  Selec- 


tive Service  could  be  expected  to  try  to 
penalize  them  did  not  alter  their  respon- 
sibility at  this  point. 

The  same  assumption  is  behind  the  "vol- 
untary" theory  of  CPS,  which  is  often  used 
as  a  club  against  criticism  within  the  sys- 
tem. According  to  this  theory,  a  man  faced 
with  the  army,  CPS,  or  Jail,  chooses  CPS 
and  thereby,  knowing  the  consequences  of 
his  choice,  "accepts"  it.  This  assumption 
can  be  true  under  only  one  condition,  which 
does  not  exist  under  the  Selective  Service 
system.  Only  if  ao  Individual's  choice  ot 
lines  of  action  is  absolutely  free  can  pre- 
vision ot  consequences  be  equated  with  ac- 
ceptance of  their  validity  for  him,  or  for 
society. 

No  Free  Alternative 

We  may  return  to  the  original  case  of  our 
man  who  left  CPS.  The  decision  to  ■  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  law  rather  than 
remain  in  CPS  in  opposition  to  his  con- 
science is  not  a  free  choice.  Many  men 
leaving  camp  oppose  on  principle  not  only 
the  CPS  system,  but  the  entire  system  of 
conscription,  as  inimical  to  Individual  free- 
dom and  civil  liberty.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  in  the  position  of  regarding  as  invalid, 
and  opposing  all  the  alternatives  given' 
them,  while  of  necessity  being  forced  to 
make  a  choice  of  some  sort  between  them. 

The  distinction  between  recognition  of 
fact  and  recognition  of  validity  may  perhaps 
be  illustrated  by  analogy.  If  a  Negro,  in 
the  Southern  states,  decides  that  his  con- 
science and  Judgment  impel  him  to  ride  in 
the  white  car  on  a  Jim  Crow  train,  or  in 
the  white  section  of  a  Jim  Crow  bus  (as  did 
Bayard  Rustin  in  a  case  reported  not  so 
long  ago  in  Fellowship),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  consequences 
of  his  action.  He  will  be  forcibly  removed, 
probably  manhandled,  possibly  lynched. 
What  is  likely  to  happen  is  quite  clear.  But 
to  say  that,  because  he  refuses  to  ride  in  a 
Jim  Crow  car,  he  is  "accepting"  the  conse- 
quences in  the  sense  that  he  or  another 
person  has  no  obligation  to  oppose  the  ma- 
chinery which  imposes  them,  would  obvious- 
ly be  ridiculous. 

Cfurn  to  page  2) 


DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  In  her  syndicated 
article  for  March  14,  attacks  pacifists  on 
several  counts.    She  says: 

(1)  Pacifism  Is  an  Individual  anticipa- 
tion of  a  world  society  that  does  not  exist. 
The  pacifist,  by  rejecting  equal  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  world's  failures,  Invests 
himself  with  a  righteousness  that  he  does 
not  deserve.  He  publicly  washes  his  hands 
of  a  dirty  business.  This  gives  him  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  of  moral  superiority  over  his 
fellows. 

(2)  Recently  they  (conscientious  ob- 
jectors) have  demanded  an  increase  in 
pocket  money  equal  to  a  soldier's  pay.  They 
leave  out  of  account  that  the  soldier  is  risk- 
ing his  life  for  his  principles,  while  they  are 
risking  absolutely  nothing.  Under  these 
conditions  who  has  the  stronger  morality 
and  principles? 

(3)  Hitler  arrested  every  active  paclflst 
in  Germany.    Most  of  them  are  now  dead. 

German  pacifists  resist?    No,  they  tol- 
ated  destruction  of  the  democratic  state, 
.  ather  than  spill  a  drop  of  blood.    By  their 
pacifism  they  paved  the  way  for  this  war. 

PacifisH  "RMponiibla"  for  Wart 

(4)  International  pacifists  confined  them- 
selves to  futile  petitions  and  speeches.  All 
positive  action  Involved  risk  of  war,  and  In 
all  democratic  countries  the  pacifist  trend 
was  toward  appeasement.  Pacifists  brought 
every  pressure  to  prevent  the  defenders 
from  re-arming,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
aggressors.  In  Britain  and  here  they  wel- 
comed German  agents  coming  as  "pacifists" 
to  preach  pacifism  to  us.  .  .  .  The  ultimate 
consequence  was  a  terrible  war.  That  is 
not  what  the  pacifists  wanted.  But  they  are 
responsible  for  it,  and  perhaps  more  respon- 
sible, than  anybody  else. 

We  shall  discuss  these  charges  one  by 
one. 

(1)  Pacifism  is  indeed  an  individual 
(and  group)  anticipation  of  a  world  society 
that  does  not  yet  exist.  What's  wrong  with 
that?  Emerson  wrote,  "Every  reform  was 
first  a  thought  in  one  man's  mind,  and  when 
the  same  thought  occurs  to  another  man  It 
is  the  key  to  that  era." 


Pacifists  assume  a  more  than  "equal" 
moral  responsibility  for  the  world's  failure 
to  make  peace  in  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
expose  the  specific  causes  of  war.  They  are 
interested  in  the  spreading  of  facts,  not  hate- 
breeding  propaganda.  Read  "The  German 
People  and  the  Postwar  World,"  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Review  of  Aug- 
ust, 1943,  for  some  of  the  real  reasons  for 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  the  Nazi  revolu- 
tion. Miss  Thompson  discussed  them  her- 
self recently,  in  a  Life  article.  Nazism  was 
Europe's  postwar  psychosis,  a  Frankenstein 
that  rose  from  the  "victory"  that  was  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy!  World  War 
I  was  rather  the  prelude  to  annihilation. 

Pacifists,  who  agreed  with  Wilson  that 
there  should  have  been  a  peace  without  vic- 
tory, do  not  have  "equal  responsibility"  for 
a  war  that  might  have  been  prevented,  had 
the  advice  of  intelligent  pacifists  been  ac- 
cepted. 

TKe  Basic  Responsibility 

When  pacifists  are  covered  with  the  con- 
tumely and  contempt  of  columnists  who 
shrilly  espouse  the  cause  of  war,  they  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  avoiding  a  "dirty 
business."  It  would  be  so  easy  to  be  silent! 
And  pacifists  remain  in  the  struggle  for 
peace,  not  because  of  some  Imaginary  "mor- 
al superiority,"  but  because  they  see  the 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  ol^  their  own  land 
as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  This  is  a 
true  acceptance  of  "moral  responsibility," 
however  unpalatable  to  Miss  Thompson. 

(2)  Conscientious  objectors,  in  asking 
for  pay,  are  defending  civil  rights  in  Ameri- 
ca. Or  does  Miss  Thompson  believe  that 
slave  labor  is  a  good  thing  to  establish  in 
these  United  States?  Tomorrow,  the  re- 
turned soldier  may  take  a  notion  to  displease 
his  government  through  some  other  con- 
scientious resolve.  C.o.'s  are  reluctant  to 
be  parties  to  a  system  which  is  a  precedent 
for  forced,  unpaid  labor  to  which  that  sol- 
dier, or  his  son,  or  any  other  citizen,  may 
be  condemned.  Miss  Thompson  used  to 
frown  on  that  sort  of  thing  In  Germany. 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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WHY  THEY  WE 

LATE  reports  from  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  indicate  that  more  than  2700  con- 
scientious, objectors  are  now  in  prison  and 
about  500  more  have  been  paroled  or  re- 
leased. Statistics  relative  to  the  nature  of 
the  Selective  Service  violations  Involved,  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
My  concern  in  this  article  is  with  men  who 
have  been  granted  4-E  classifications  as  con- 
scientious objectors  and  have  either  refused 
assignment  to  Civilian  Public  Service  or, 
having  accepted  assignment,  have  walked 
out  or  been  removed  from  camp  for  alleged 
violations  of  Selective  Service  regulations. 
What  views  •  motivate  this  relatively  small 
but  growing  group  of  objectors?  How  do 
their  actions  reflect  public  opinion  about 
CPS?  What  message  do  they  have  for  the 
Pacifist  Movement  as  a  whole? 

The  Falbo  Deeiiien 

Two  groups  of  men  refuse  assignment  to 
CPS  In  considerable  numbers:  Jehovah's 

'itnesses  denied  4-D  classification  as  minis-. 

jrs,  and  men  of  other  faiths  who  reject  the 
present  type  of  alternative  service  on  con- 
scientious grounds.  A  few  of  the  first  group 
now  accept  service  in  government-operated 
CPS  camps  since  that  choice  is  no  longer 
limited  to  units  under  the  supervision  of  the 
peace  churches.  Most  Witnesses,  however, 
have  gene  to  prison  rather  than  to  accept 
government  encroachment  upon  the  time 
they  have  devoted  to  spreading  their  mes- 
sage. It  is  unlikely  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Nick  Falbo  case,  deny- 
ing judicial  review  of  classification  prior  to 
assignment,  will  materially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Witnesses  who  will  enter  prison. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  200  c.o.'s  who  enter 
federal  institutions  each  month  are  members 
of  this  group.  Until  the  principle  of  minis- 
terial deferment  Is  extended  to  them,  this 
rate  and  proportfon  will  no  doubt  remain 
constant. 

The  second  group  who  refuse  assignment, 
namely  men  of  all  other  faiths  who  reject 
CPS,  is  made  up  of  those  who  oppose'con- 
scrlption  on  principle  and  those  who  oppose 
features  of  the  CPS  program  which  they  de- 


NT  TO  PRISON 


For  every  hundred  conscientions  objectors 
assigned  to  CPS  camps.  36  are  sent  to  prison. 
The  present  federal  prison  popnlation  is  one- 
eighth  CO;,  more  than  3000  men  haying  been 
sentenced  during  this  war. 

This  is  six  times  the  number  imprisoned 
dnring  the  last  war.  The  alternative  service 
program  provided  for  by  the  Selective  Service 
Act  was  intended  to  prevent  the  persecution  of 
conscientious  objectors,  yet,  as  these  figures  re- 
veal, that  program  is  a  miserable  failure  so  far 
as  the  imprisoned  men  ate  concerned.  Why? 

Denny  Wilcher,  in  the  Christian  Century 
for  March  8,  discusses  some,  of  the  reasons  for 
its  failure.  The  present  article,  by  George 
Reeves,  formerly  of  the  ACLU  National  Com- 
mittee on  Conscientious  Objection,  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  motives  of  the  men  who 
either  rejected  or  walked  out  of  CPS. 

— Editors,  PV. 


scribe  as  "involuntary  servitude"  or  as  illegal 
control  of  civilians  by  the  military.  Since 
these  issues  also  motivate  most  of  the  men 
who  walk  out  of  CPS,  let  us  consider  these 
groups  as  one  and  deal  with  their  problems 
more  fully. 

Increasing  numbers  of  men  who  registered 
for  the  draft  on  October  16,  1940,  or  there- 
after as  required  by  law  would  not  do  so 
now.  To  understand  this  statement  It  is 
necessary  to  reconstruct  for  a  moment  the 
thinking  processes  of  many  c.o.'s  at  the 
moment  of  registration.  In  the  fall  of  1940, 
the  nation  was  not  at  war  and  the  Congress 
had  just  enacted  a  selective  service  law 
which,  while  It  fell  short  of  the  desires  of 
many  objectors,  at  least  made  alternative 
service  a  reality  for  the  first  time  in  U.  S. 
history.  The  fact  that  the  law  did  not  limit 
exemption  from  military  service  to  members 
of  peace  churches  or  sects  but  broadly  de- 
fined conscientious  objection  in  terms  of 
"religious  training  and  belief"  encouraged 
many  registrants.  Also  at  that  time  service 
was  limited  to  a  training  period  of  one  year 
and  the  peace  churches,  entrusted  with 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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PEACE    PROSPECTS  — A    LONG  VIEW 


DRAWING  on  analogies  in  history,  Dr.  P.  R. 
Moulton,  in  the  January  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  is  able  to  regard  the  future  with 
a  measure  of  optimism.  Relying  on  the  re- 
silience of  the  human  spirit,  he  looks  for  the 
rebirth  of  civilization,  even  a  "golden  age," 
in  the  post-war  world.  He  recalls  the  rush 
of  progress  in  Europe  after  the  great 
plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  expresses 
confidence  that  "after  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent war  more  splendid  cities  will  be  built  on 
the  ruins  of  those  that  have  been  destroyed 
...  that  after  the  fires  of  passion  have 
burned  low  humanity  will  approach  a  reali- 
zation of  'the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  world'." 

Pott  War  Rovlval 

One  Is  reluctant  not  to  fall  in  with  this 
suggestion.  In  a  time  of  spreading  war  de- 
pression, men  need  all  the  optimism  they 
can  muster,  and  only  a  slender  faith  may 
give  foothold  to  hope.  There  is,  moreover, 
t  least  one  brilliant  illustration  of  the  ful- 
.illment  of  such  hope  in  recent  history — the 
extraordinary  renaissance  of  Denmark 
which  arose  from  the  political  and  economic 
ruins  of  defeat  in  two  wars  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. From  a  conquered  and  disillusioned 
little  country,  backward  in  many  ways,  In  a 
half  century  Denmark  became  a  model  of 
modern  agriculture,  the  scene  of  dramati- 
cally successful  large-scale  educational  re- 
forms, and  a  leader  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Scandinavia.  And  for  such  achieve- 
ments, Denmark  found  the  strength  and  in- 
spiration among  her  own  people. 

But  the  hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Moulton  tor 
modern  Europe  has  not  the  support  that 
may  be  found  in  Danish  history,  nor  in  his 
other  illustrations  of  extraordinary  revival 
after  death  and  destruction.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  period  of  the  Black  Death — 14th 
century  Europe.  This  terrible  scourge  car- 
ried of  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  continent.  Far  more  fatal  even  than 
only  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  people  alive  in 
only  10  or  15  percent  of  the  people  alive  in 
many  European  cities.  While  millions  are 
dying  In  this  war,  and  many  millions  more 
will  go  to  early  graves  because  of  the  ef- 


m/m  will  go  to 


fects  of  the  war,  its  physical  toll  will  hardly 
equal,  in  proportion,  the  total  result  of  the 
Black  Death.  But  can  we  expect  a  similar 
revival  of  European  civilization  after  this 
war? 

In  the  century  following  the  worst  period 
of  the  plague,  the  Renaissance  began  in 
Italy  and  in  northern  lands  the  religious  fer- 
ment that  preceded  the  Reformation  worked 
its  leaven  among  the  common  people.  A 
notable  effect  of  the  Black  Death  was  its 
marked  moral  influence.  The  scourge  in- 
tensified and  brought  to  the  surface  the 
latent  good  and  evil  in  human  beings.  Ter- 
rible fears  and  terrible  sufferings  have  a 
way  of  turning  men  into  either  saints  or 
devils.  Angry  suspicions  drove  some  to 
fiendish  deeds,  such  as  mass  burnings  of 
Jews  on  the  false  charges  that  they  had 
poisoned  village  wells  and  brought  on  the 
infection.  Others,  stirred  by  the  agony  all 
about  them  and  the  sorrow  of  bereavement, 
became  entirely  forgetful  of  themselves  in 
the  service  of  their  fellows. 

Catharsis  of  Suffering 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  most 
of  the  people  regarded  the  plague  as  a  visita- 
tion of  Providence  for  the  wickedness  of 
the  world.  Its  coming,  and  passing,  there- 
fore, had  the  effect  of  a  great  moral  ca- 
tharsis. Those  who  survived  felt  cleansed 
and  free  to  begin  life  anew.  The  trial  and 
punishment  were  over,  faith  was  reborn  and 
regeneration  had  begun. 

Great  ideas  were  about  to  spread  over 
Europe.  Florence  was  to  become  a  center 
of  Platonism  and  the  renascent  spirit  of 
ancient  humanism.  The  schools  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life — which  pro- 
duced a  Thomas  k  Kempis  —  were  being 
founded  in  the  North.  These  schools,  and 
similar  influences,  would  provide  the  move- 
ment toward  religious  liberation  with  some 
of  Its  leaders.  John  Reuchlin,  named  the 
Father  of  the  Reformation,  and  referred  to 
by  Luther  as  his  "Master,"  was  sowing  the 
seeds  of  classical  and  Hebrew  learning  In 
Germany  and  courageously  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  much  abused  Jews  who  con- 
tinued to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  6rtho- 

(Turn  to  page  2) 


THE   BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


THERE  are  doubtlesB  many  basic  assump- 
tions in  pacifist  tliought,  but  there  are  five  in 
particular  around  which  strong  disagree- 
ment centers,  either  as  between  pacifists  and 
non-pacifists  or  among  pacifists  themselves. 

,1.  First,  the  assumption  that  the  majority 
may  b«  wrong.  In  the  popular  mind  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  majority  has  come 
to  be  prinfva  facie  evidence  of  the  moral  su- 
periority of  Its  point  of  view.  Pacifists  are 
willing  to  allow  the  majority  will  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, but  they  refuse  to  regard  it  as  irre- 
vocably right.  Drifting  with  the  majority, 
one  can  always  be  on  the  "winning"  side; 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  one  can  think,  nor 
does  it  always  prove  the  foresight  of  the 
majority.  Problem-solving  must  include  the 
minority  point  of  view  in  any  case.  Many 
non-pacifists  are  in  agreement  with  pacifists 
on  this  point. 

2.  The  second  assumption  is  that  there 
-e  rights  and  principles  more  basic  tlian 
ly  specific  demands  of  a  government, — 

afiarmation  of  which  may  exact  conscientious 
refusal  to  abide  by  law.  Government  de- 
rives ,  its  power,  according  to  this  school 
of  thought,  from  the  freedom  of  men's  con- 
sciences: government  must  serve  the  inter- 
est of  free  men  in  order  to  justify  itself.  It 
cannot  deprive  them  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights  for  its  self-preservation,  or 
even  allegedly  to  preserve  such  rights.  Many 
non-pacifists  are  in  agreenient  with  pacifists 
on  this  point,  though  some  may  except  from 
their  thinking  wartime  or  emergency  con- 
ditions. 

Rights  and  Obllgafiont 

3.  The  third  assumption  is  that  war  causes 
more  evil*  than  It  dispels — that  rather  than 
being  dependent  upon  war  for  its  subsist- 
ence, a  society  survives  in  spite  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this  key-stone  of  pacifism,  war 
is  stupid,  wasteful,  destructive,  problem- 
creating,  immoral,  and  unrighteous.  Peace 
is  the  victory.  It  is  questionable  whether 
victory  brings  peace.  Here  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween pacifists  and  non-pactfists,  yet  there 
are  many  non-pacifists  who  support  this  con- 


tention, claiming  it  nevertheless  to  be  im- 
practical at  present. 

4.  The  fourth  assumption  is  that  In  the 
face  of  invasion  or  warfare  non-violence  still 
is  the  most  effective  course  of  action.  This 
implies  that  almost  any  course  is  better  than 
violence,  for  by  comparison  almost  any  other 
course  will  leave  the  way  open  to  under- 
standing and  cooperation  and  will  eliminate 
the  wide-spread  destruction  of  war.  This 
is  a  point  with  which  fe\v  if  any  non-paci- 
fists will  agree.  Even  among  pacifists  there 
are  differences  as  to  the  degree  of  "non- 
violent" resistance  to  be  employed,  and  the 
degree  to  which  one  should  give  in,  or  try  to 
work  out  some  mutual  solution.  Such  differ- 
ences are  e^videnced  in  the  current  reactions 
of  pacifists  to  conscription,  which  lit  their 
lives  symbolize  the  war.  Non-violence, 
therefore,  is  not  as  simple  a,  solution  as 
violence.  Yet  there  Is  very  little  disagree- 
ment on  anyone's  part  with  the  idea  that 
non-violent  solutions  to  problems  are  essen- 
tial on  the  domestic  scene. 

Rooti  of  Conflict 

5.  The  fifth  assumption  is  that  the  seed* 
of  violence — social  injustice*  and  personal 
antagonisms — are  to  be  reckoned  with  at  all 
times  and  in  every  area  of  human  relation- 
ship, both  international  and  domestic;  and 
that  one  of  the  goals  of  every  conscientious 
person  should  be  the  eradication  of  these 
seed*.  This  is  a  point  on  which  virtually 
all  religiously  motivated  persons  will  agree, 
as  will  thousands  of  others,  though  their 
methods  and  the  areas  in  which  they  apply 
this  principle  may  differ.  Thus  we  can  see 
that  even  within  the  framework  of  basic 
pacifist  assumptions,  non-pacifists  have  many 
ideals  in  common  with  pacifists.  The  possi- 
bilities of  pacifists  working  together  with 
others  are  greater  than  the  forces  which 
tend  to  separate  them.  Alienation  of  non- 
pacifists  by  pacifists,  in  itself,  even  over  the 
issue  of  war,  could  act  as  a  destructive  force 
it  it  should  lead  to  open  violence  or  even 
set  up  barriers  to  common  understandings. 
Indeed,  belligerent  pacifism  can  deny  Its  own 
birthright,  turning  a  difference  of  belief  into 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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WHAT    DID   THEY  EXPECT? 


PACIFISTS  could  observe  an  interesting 
spectacle  last  month  as  a  growing  mutual 
concern  for  lost  unity  forced  two  prominent 
non-pacifist  liberals  into  the  open,  each  to 
reprove  the  other  for  his  -waywardness. 

Speaking  for  "the  totalitarian  liberals," 
Bruce  Bliven  called  down  "the  Hang  Back 
Boys"  in  the  March  6  New  Republic  for  not 
putting  their,  hearts  Into  the  war  effort;  an- 
swering for  "the  boys,"  McAlister  Coleman 
hastened  to  reply  in  the  March  20  Pro- 
gressive that  they  are  not  hanging  back 
from  the  war  effort  at  all — they  are  merely 
unwilling,  he  says,  to  echo  "me  too"  to 
everything  advocated  by  "The  Big  Three." 

Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  of  us  to  look 
down  our  noses  at  these  disputants,  but  it 
seems  all  too  clear  to  us  that  both  have 
already  climbed  aboard  the  war  bandwagon, 
but  keep  talking  as  if  they  were  still  plow- 
ing the  sidehills  in  the  cause  of  goodwill 

-ward  men.   One  would  think  that  the  din 

id  clatter  of  what  is  happening  in  a  world 
at  total  war  would  rouse  them  to  re-examine 
this  vehicle  that  is  rushing  ahead  with 
them  on  board. 

The  Record  So  Far 

It  1b  difficult  for  us  to  see  how  men  like 
Coleman  and  Bliven  can  regard  the  mass 
of  damning  evidence  against  war  that  is  ac- 
cumulating daily,  as  mere  unfortunate  de- 
velopments in  the  prosecution  of  this  particu- 
lar war.  To  pacifists,  this  evidence  is  a  fright- 
ful confirmation  of  what  they  predicted 
would  happen  to  human  hearts  as  men 
began  killing  one  another  to  achieve  a 
world  of  four  freedoms  and  a  century  of 
the  common  man.  Since  the  days  of  those 
buoyant  phrases: 

(1)  "Dr.  New  Deal  has  been  replaced  by 
Dr.  Win  the  War"  in  the  U.  S.; 

(2)  The  Atlantic  Charter  has  been  re- 
placed as  a  war  aim  by  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  the  four  freedoms  have  be- 
come the  butt  of  jokes,  even  in  the  comics; 

(3)  Our  fallen  allies  are  being  bombed 
and  starved — the  same  treatment  accorded 
the  hated  enemy; 

(4)  Totalitarian  Russia  seems  planning  to 
have  its  own  way  in  Europe  and  Asia  from 


now  on,  Britain  intends  to  hold  on  to  what 
it  had — plus  Africa,  and  no  one  can  even 
guess  what  American  foreign  policy  really 
is,  other  than  to  conquer  and  fortify  far- 
flung  military  outposts; 

(5)  Obliteration  bombing  has  been  hailed 
by  the  British  and  American  people,  not  as  a 
horrible  necessity  of  war,  but  as  a  Just  pun- 
ishment for  our  enemies; 

(6)  Italian  experience  is  a  dark  omen  for 
more  "unconditional  surrenders";  the  Allies 
fought  big  fascists  In  Italy,  but  now  support 
little  fascists  there. 

War's  Inevitabis  Pattern 

To  pacifists  It  seems  that  these  things 
have  happened  with  an  inexorable  logic! 
And  what  causes  us  to  wince,  is  not  so 
much  the  facts  of  this  gruesome  procession, 
as  It  is  the  widespread  failure  to  recognize 
that  this  procession  Is  the  true  pattern  of 
war.  In  short,  war  does  these  things  to 
people,  and  we  believe  it  is  completely  and 
inevitably  self-defeating  as  a  means  to  any 
good  end.  ETven  if  waged  to  establish  the 
very  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth,  it  would 
do  these  things  to  people,  and  life  on  earth 
would  be  hellish  in  the  process. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  reading  Coleman,  we 
hold  our  breath,  expecting  him  to  see — as 
we  do — that  our  conclusion  follows  inevi- 
tably upon  his  honest  disillusionment  How 
does  he  avoid  It?  How  does  he  manage  to 
keep  on  believing  that  memories  of  Atlantic 
Charter  days  can  hide  the  realities,  that 
they  are  any  less  ironic  than  the  call  for 
whole-hearted .  support  of  what  Bliven  calls 
"the  struggle  between  fascism  and  demo- 
cracy?" And  Bliven — by  what  subtle  ra- 
tiocination does  he  convince  himself  that 
by  dutifully  praising  Roosevelt  and  alibi-ing 
for  Russia  he  can  save  mankind  from  the 
slough  of  cynicism  and  disillusionment  that 
is  portended  in  Coleman's  attitude? 

For  both  the  backdrop  is  the  same:  the 
unswerving  logic  of  war.  The  foundation  is 
the  same:  quicksand — a  call  to  arms,  an 
endorsement,  a  golng-along,  all  without 
realizing  that  goodwill  toward  men  is  the 
basis  tor  the  kind  of  world  they  have  spent 
their  lives  fighting  for,  but  that  war  Is  built 
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THE    FALSE  DILEMMA 


LAST  week  we  took  a  pacifist  look  at  a  little 
tiff  between  Bruce  Bllven,  speaking  for  "the 
totalitarian  liberals,"  and  McAUster  Cole- 
man, denying  the  charge  that  liberals  In  his 
camp  are  "The  Hang  Back  Boys." 

It  seemed  to  us  that  their  dreariness,  their 
quarrelling,  their  feeling  of  frustration  arose 
In  large  measure  from  their  failure  to  see 
that 

(1)  The  degeneration  of  war  alms; 

(2)  Reactionary  trends  In  the  warring 
countries;  and 

(3)  The  brutallzatlon  of  all  peoples 

In  this  war  are  not  singular  Incidents  pecu> 
liar  to  this  war,  but  are  Inherent  In  the  very 
fibre  of  war.  We  said  that  until  they  recog- 
nize this  and  come  out  of  their  fairy  world 
they  must  continue  frustrated.  Every  Ideal- 
istic plan  that  they  propose  and  work  for  Is 
doomed  at  the  moment  of  Its  conception  by 
their  commitment  to  all-out  military  victory, 
ud  every  lovely  hope  for  a  better  world 
hich  they  express  Is  mocked  by  ever-grow- 
ing horrors. 

The  Fatal  Cotnpromiaa 

How  did  they  get  themselves  Into  this 
spot?  They  have  known  all  along  that  war 
Is  not  an  act  of  God  nor  inherent  In  human 
nature,'  but  has  definable  causes  In  human 
Institutions.  They  were  saying  all  of  the 
right  things  in  the  pre-war  years  and  If  their 
advice  had  been  followed  perhaps  war  would 
not  have  come.  But  when  It  did  come  in  spite 
of  them,  they  gave  up  their  struggle  to  right 
the  wrongs  which  bring  war,  and  placed 
military  victory  first  on  their  agenda. 

For  when  Mars  appeared,  he  came  bearing 
a  superficially  plausible  dilemma  of  "fight 
or  surrender,"  which,  in  the  excitement,  they 
accepted  as  legitimate.  By  deciding  to  fight, 
they  agreed  that —  in  the  world  they  knew — 
a  war  had  to  he  fought  first,  and  then  they 
would  take  up  again  their  labors  to  remove 
its  causes.  Thus  they  were  tricked  into  jump- 
ing from  the  track  of  a  life-time's  labor  for 
a  better  world,  and  filed  sheepishly  into  the 
field  of  the  power  politicians. 

The  true  dilemma  which  they  should  have 
faced  was  whether  to  wage  war  or  to  keep 


on  working  for  their  better  world.  By  falling 
to  see  this,  they  seemed  to  be  convinced 
that  good  will  had  nothing  to  offer  In  the 
situation  Mars  had  created.  They  would  not 
have  been  diverted,  from  their  work  of  a 
life-time  If  they  had  seen  that  the  time  to 
remove  the  causes  of  war  la  always  now. 
This  is  an  axiom  whose  profound  truth  sinks 
more  deeply  into  one's  consciousness  the 
longer  he  thinks  about  It 

Surrender  to  War 

When  It  sinks  in  deeply  enough  we  can 
see  that  to  choose  either  horn  of  the  false 
dilemma — "fight  or  surrender" — Is  to  aban- 
don the  cause  for  which  Bllven  and  Coleman 
have  always  worked,  and  at  a  time  whqn 
their  old  message  Ts  most  needed.  Not  to  see 
any  other  alternative  Is  to  embrace  war,  for- 
saking all  others.  It  Is  to  embrace  the  very 
embodiment  of  everything  that  liberty-loving 
people  detest. 

Bllven  and  Coleman  have  long  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the 
factors  that  cause  wars.  But  they  seem  to 
think  that  when  war  actually  comes  they 
face  an  entirely  new  situation,  forgetting 
Clausewitz'  classic  dictum  that  "war  is  the 
continuation  of  diplomacy  by  other  means." 
That  is,  war  Implements  with  violence  the 
very  short-sighted  nationalism,  and  Its  shady 
diplomatic  deals,  that  they  have  always 
fought  against.  By  accepting  the  violence  as 
necessary  they  are  led  to  accept  the  ends  of 
power  politics,  and  are  caught  working 
against  the  principles  they  formerly  cham- 
pioned, thus  helping  to  lay  the  bases  for 
more  unrest  and  wars. 

All  men  of  good  will  used  to  recommend 
world-wide  solutions  to  world  problems:  eco- 
nomic conferences,  abandonment  of  U.  S. 
tariffs  and  British  Empire  trade  preferences, 
repeal  of  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act,  self- 
government  for  colonial  areas,  multilateral 
disarmament,  and  so  on^ 

Don't  Bllven  and  Coleman  still  want  these 
things?  Is  there  any  other  way  to  bring  In 
the  better  world?  Haven't  all  the  great 
social  thinkers  advocated  these  things  for 
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SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE 


ONE  question  which  must  be  troubling  some 
pacifists  these  days  is  how  we  can  remain 
true  to  our  principles,  and  refrain  from  an- 
tagonizing those  forces  which  are  supporting 
the  war,  and  which  must  eventually  consti- 
tute the  mass  base  of  a  dynamic  pacifism. 
This  Is  no  idle  question  to  be  shrugged  off 
with  the  smug  formula:  As  pacifists  we 
can't  help  antagonizing  others;  or  with  its 
moral  equivalent ;  We  are  not  responsible  for 
the  antagonisms  our  ideas  arouse.  If  we  are 
ever  to  escape  from  the  Isolation  ward  into 
which  we  have  been  thrust  by  history,  no 
question  can  have  more  relevance.  History, 
after  all,  is  not  responsible  for  everything; 
the  men  who  make  it  share  both  its  triumphs 
and  Its  defeats. 

Th«  Problem  of  "Allianeot" 

Pacifism,  whatever  divergent  economic 
theories  its  adherents  may  hold,  is  certainly 
■committed  to  the  kind  of  social  order  that 

til  end  the  exploitation  of  one  class  by  an- 
-her,  as  it  Is  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  the  nationalist-imperialist  concept,  and 
the  substitution  of  some  genuine  pattern  of 
world  government.  But  the  men  who  repre- 
sent these  forces  are,  like  those  who  repre- 
sent their  antitheses,  among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  war.  (It  Is  this 
inner  contradiction,  by  the  way,  which  prom- 
ises to  make  the  post-war  struggle  for  Ideo- 
logical domination  even  more  bitter  than  the 
presently  poorly  disguised  diplomatic  con- 
flict in  southern  Europe  suggests.)  Can  we, 
because  of  our  differences  with  world  lib- 
eralism, and  the  forces  to  the  left  of  world 
liberalism,  hold  aloof -from  their  aims?  And, 
providing  that  we  can,  should  we  consider 
an  alliance  with  any  part  of  the  old  order 
because  it  may  hold  the  promise  of  a  more 
immediate  peace? 

An  alliance  of  this  sort  can  only  mean 
that  we  considered  our  social  program  secon- 
dary to  the  technique  for  effecting  It.  But 
non-violence  is  a  shadow  without  the  sub- 
stance of  social  revolution,  for  It  is  more 
than  merely  a  tactic;  It  is  a  program  which 
Integrates  two  fundamental  revolutions,  that 
of  the  Individual  on  one  hand,  and  of  so- 


(jlety  on  the  other.  An  alliance  with  the  old 
order  would  mean  more  than  the  scrapping 
of  a  social  program,  therefore,  since  it 
would  be  fatal  to  our  tactics  as  well.  We 
could  still  practice  non-violence,  but  for 
what.  As  a  form  of  individual  discipline?  For 
itself? 

Hope  of  Leadership 

At  the  same  time,  to  antagonize  world  lib- 
eralism, and  the  laboring  masses,  would  cut 
us  off  for  generations  at  least  from  the  only 
forces  which  could  possibly  lead  to  our  kind 
of  world.  What,  It  may  be  asked,  is  our 
mission.  If  It  is  not  to  lead  these  forces  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  violence  in  which  their 
revolution,  and  ours  as  well,  have  become 
lost? 

In  the  face  of  such  considerations,  there 
are  always  some  pacifists  who  seem  only  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  and  who  are  willing  to  make  al- 
liances with  whatever  group  offers  the  best 
hope  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  regard- 
less of  the  kind  of  social  program  the  grou]> 
may  advocate.  There  are  always  some  who 
succumb  to  the  easy  illusion  that  pacifism 
will  muddle  through  this  kind  of  deal.  For 
them  history  is  always  expressed  In  the 
future  tense;  innocence  will  conquer  allies 
who  are  clever,  callous,  powerful,  and  un- 
scupulous.  There  are  always  some  who 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  fly  will  eventually 
conquer  and  assimilate  the  fly-paper. 

Pacifism,  up  to  the  present,  has  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  such  alliances.  It 
avoided  the  Communist  trap  of  the  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  as  well  as  the 
Nationalist  bait  of  America  First.  Having 
thus  far  avoided  the  rocks  of  ScyUa  and 
Charybdis,  is  It  to  fall  victim  to  the  siren 
song  of  those  who  would  make  a  parody  of 
peace  to  further  nationalist  and  imperialistic 
dreams? 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  logical  course 
of  pacifist  action,  the  constant  reiteration  of 
our  revolutionary  alms,  lest  these  evaporate 
before  the  temptations  of  a  facile  peace.  We 
must  Insist  on  fighting  our  own  war,  fighting 
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TOWARD  A  PACIFrST  COLLEGE 


NOW  as  never  before  our  college  system  is 
being  subjected  to  a  questioning  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  The  complete  capitulation  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  to 
the  military  after  Pearl  Harbor  suddenly 
awakened  the  world  of  education  to  the 
fact  that  something  was  desperately  wrong. 
A  few  keen  thinkers  had  long  ago  discovered 
the  symptoms  and  had  set  about  looking 
for  a  cure,  but  it  Is  only  since  our  entry  into 
the  war  that  questioning  has  become  gen- 
eral. 

Pacifists  along  with  the  rest  are  at  last 
realizing  something  must  be  done.  As  Dr. 
Herschel  Coffin  has  phrased  it  (Fellowship, 
October,  1943) : 

What  actually  has  happened  Is  that 
modem  higher  education  has  become 
at  best  unrealistic  because  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  life;  and  at  worst,  disintegra- 
tive. .  .  .  The  need  Is  for  a  college  or  a 
group  with  the  courage,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  experimental  mind  to 
undertake  a  project  in  higher  educa- 
tion that  would  be  organized  upon  a 
functional  basis.  Such  an  institution 
could  be  the  spearhead  in  ^finding  that 
total  way  of  life. 

Some  Experiments 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  experi- 
mentation by  non-pacifist  groups.  St.  John's 
College  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  with  its  "hundred 
great  books"  program  has  been  well-pub- 
licized and  has  won  many  influential  con- 
verts. Whatever  its  faults,  it  at  least  does 
away  with  the  mass  production  lecture  sys- 
tem and  the  over-specialization  of  the  elec- 
tive program,  aiming  instead'  at  producing 
the  well-rounded  citizen. 

'Realizing  that  the  high  cost  of  contem- 
porary education  keeps  many  a  worthy 
youth  from  college,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral experiments  in  cooperative  education. 
Black  Mountain,  Berea  and  Antioch  have 
each  attacked  the  problem  in  its  Individual 
way.  And  each  has  found  that  a  cooperative 
program  Is  not  only  successful  in  reducing 
the  cost  but  also  brings  the  college  life 
closer  to  the  "real  life"  situation. 
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The  libertarians  in  their  widely  scattered 
Modern  Schools,  notably  in  the  long-estab- 
lished one  at  Stelton,  New  Jersey,  have  de- 
veloped a  plan  of  complete  student  freedom 
that  seems  most  consistent  with  pacifist 
principles.  But  as  yet  they  have  worked 
only  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels,  despite  the  fact  that  It  would 
seem  to  offer  even  greater  potentialities  on 
a  college  level. 

Tomorrow's  Need 

There  is  room  and  need  for  much  further 
experimentation,  especially  by  the  pacifists. 
Nothing  at  all  has  been  attempted  toward 
producing  a  typically  pacifist  college  to 
carry  on  the  much-needed  further  itudy  and 
development  of  our  theories  of  the  pacifist 
way  of  life  and  to  train  the  leaders  of  the 
pacifist  movement  of  tomorrow.  The  like- 
lihood seems  great  that  militarism  will 
make  great  inroads  on  the  post-war  college. 
Compulsory  military  education  will  probably 
become  even  more  widespread.  History  and 
economics  textbooks  and  professors  will  be- 
come even  more  chauvinistic.  The  pacifist 
will  be  overwhelmed  in  a  sea  of  militarism. 
We  must  provide  the  place  and  the  means 
for  his  development  outside  the  established 
college. 

A  realization  of  this  need  and  an  Interest 
in  solving  it  seems  to  be  growing,  especially 
within  Civilian  Public  Service.  The  almost 
spontaneous  desire  for  training  courses 
which  resulted  in  the  School  of  Non-vio- 
lence at  Big  Flats  and  of  Cooperative  Liv- 
Ing  at  Walhalla  were  among  the  earliest 
Indications.  Now  one  finds  here  and  there 
throughout  CPS  individuals  and  groups 
thinking  and  planning  on  not  only  a  more 
well-rounded  educational  program,  but  one 
that  will  carry  over  into  the  post-war  world 
and  become  a  permanent  training  ground. 
Information,  the  ofliclal  publication  of  the 
CPS  camps  under  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  in  a  January  number 
carried  a  letter  briefly  outlining  such  a. col- 
lege program.   A  note  in  a  recent  Reporter, 
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THOUGHTS    FOR    "CLEAR  THINKERS" 


DR.  CHARLES  HARTSHORNE,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  speaking  on  the  "Round 
Table"  program  of  that  Institution  on  April 
9,  quoted  briefly  from  a  "pacifist  pamphlet" 
and  ■  endeavored  to  show  that  the  passages ' 
cited  were  Impractical  if  not  ridiculous. 

The  pamphlet  was  PACIFICA  VIEWS;  the 
quotations,  a  sentence  from  John  Steven 
McGroarty,  former  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia (PV,  March  24),  and  a  passage  from 
an  editorial  answer  to  JDorothy  Thompson's 
attack  on  pacifists  (PV,  March  31). 

McGfoarty  had  written  for  his  column  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Feb.  20:  "If  the- 
common  man  of  every  nation  shall  determine 
no  longer  to  go  forth  to  slay  his  fellow  man 
of  another  nation,  then  there  will  be  an  end 
of  war,  and  then  only." 

Dr.  Hartshorne  read  this  as  quoted  In  PV 
and  laughingly  called  it  "magical  politics." 
Maybe  it  is,  but  we  propose  that  some  of 
this  magic  in  politics  would  be  a  good  thing, 
"'e  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chicago  professor 
philosophy  would  have  approved  a  refusal 
oy  German  men  to  go  to  war  against  Poland 
and  France.  Nor  would  he  have  complained 
if  the  Japanese  had  rejected  the  authority  of 
their  militarized  state.  What  he  really  means 
Is  that  the  people  of  the  "bad"  nations  won't 
refuse  to  fight,  so  that  people  of  the  "good" 
nations  mustn't. 

Needed  Qualitias 

But  we  submit  that  rejection  of  war  by  the 
common  man,  however  visionary  It  may 
seem,  is  hardly  an  Idea  for  a  philosopher  to 
ridicule.  The  kind  of  men  who  believe  so 
much  in  the  right  of  other  men  to  live  that 
they  will  accept  deatli  or  imprisonment  in 
preference  to  killing  is  the  kind  of  men  we 
need  in  this  world.  For  such  are  bound  to 
have  other  convictions  of  importance — con- 
victions that  will  make  them  be  kindly,  cour- 
ageous and  useful  human  beings,  people  who 
think  for  themselves  and  act  according  to 
their  highest  ethical  perceptions. 

Dr.  Hartshorne  will  doubtless  answer  that 
that  is  all  very  fine  and  Idealistic,  but  people 
who  won't  kill  other  people  to  protect  them- 
selves won't  last  very  long.   And  he  will 


produce  his  other  quotation  from  PACIFICA 
VIEWS  to  prove  it.  Over  the  air,  he  repeated 
the  following  statement  from  our  answer  to 
Dorothy  Thompson: 

The  fact  is  that  Hitler  recognized  in 
the  pacifists  the  moral  force  that  Is 
alone  capable  of  ultimately  overcom- 
ing the  Nazi  mania  of  hate  and  "super- 
iority." That  is  why  he  killed  or  im- 
prisoned them. 

Yes,  Hitler  tried  to  obliterate  German 
pacifism.  German  pacifism  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  stop  Hitler.  Nor  is  American  and 
British  pacifism  strong  enough  to  stop  ob- 
literation bombing  of  German  cities.  And  it 
is  probably  true,  as  Dr.  Hartshorne  suggests 
in  his  comments,  that  Hitler  thought  that 
the  prewar  activities  of  Dutch  and  Stench 
pacifists  in  their  own  lands  were  just  dandy 
for  what  he  had  in  mind. 

You  Can't  Kill  Them  All 

But  after  Hitler  had  conquered  those 
countries  and  started  out  to  consolidate 
them  under  the  greater  Reich,  he  began  to 
shoot  the  Dutch  pacifists,  too.  They  weren't 
a  help  to  him  any  more  because  they  were 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  uncoerced 
and  uncoerclble  human  spirit.  They  stood 
for  the  one  great  power  which  Nazism  (read 
"violence" — in  any  country)  can  not  over- 
come. See  Pierre  van  Paassen  in  Colliers, 
November  8,  1941,  for  the  details. 
-  By  this  time  Dr.  Hartshorne  is  probably 
smiling  to  himself  and  saying,  "Those  simple 
pacifists;  they've  proved  my  point  com- 
pletely." He  may  go  on  and  say  that  moral 
force  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  men  who 
have  it  are  alive,  but  what  can  you  do  with 
disembodied  moral  force?  When  all  the  dear 
pacifists  are  shot,  then  what? 

The  point  is.  Dr.  Hartshorne,  that  you 
can't  kill  all  the  pacifists.  You  can't  do  it 
because  the  sheer  brutality  required  to 
slaughter  harmless  human  beings  inevitably 
produces  its  opposite  number,  a  new-bom 
humanity,  the  resolve  that  sacb  things  mutt 
not  be. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  AND  WAR 


LIBERTY  Is  inherent  In  the  human  being; 
it  is  his  very"  life-force  and  the  governing 
factor  in  the  whole  of  his  development. 

The  key  to  man's  liberty  is  responsibility. 
Without  a  corresponding  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, true  freedom  is  inconceivable;  and 
practical  liberty  without  a  direct  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  license.  Thus  the  life-blood 
of  genuine  democracy  is  individual  respon- 
sibility; and  the  degree  of  individual  respon- 
sibility is  the  true  measure  of  society. 

Man's  dignity  and  personality  demand  self- 
responsibility  exactly  as  they  demand  lib- 
erty. His  sense  of  responsibility  is  rela- 
tively apparent  in  each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, although  the  modern  home,  school, 
church  and  state  tend  to  divert  and  hinder 
its  expression.  Authority  of  the  parent, 
teacher,  priest  and  political  demagogue  have 
supplanted  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the 
growing  individual.  As  a  result,  he  has  be- 
-ime  enslaved  to  the  point  of  being  inca- 
ble,  largely  through  enforced  habit,  of 
accepting  personal  responsibility.  Responsi- 
bility has  been  relegated  to  authority  and 
relegated  responsibility  has  become  the 
slave's  habit.  Such  slaves  are  the  essence 
of  the  totalitarian  state  and  modern  war, 
each  of  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
liberty. 

Climax  of  Conflict 

The  consummation  of  relegated  responsi- 
bility is  the  totalitarian  state.  Since  the  in- 
dividual has  abrogated  his  personal  responslr 
billty  he  no  longer  has  any  personal  signifi- 
cance. He  has  only  to  obey.  Conversely, 
the  responsibility  thus  assumed  by  the  state 
has  given  It  a  power  and  authority  beyond  all 
scope  of  imagination^ 

The  net  result  has  always  been  war  or 
revolution.  Through  war  the  state  attempts 
to  fulfill  excess  of  responsibility,  whereas 
revolution  Is  the  popular  revolt  against  the 
effects  of  Irresponsibility.  Each  is  the  ex- 
treme and  inevitable  climax  of  relegated  re- 
sponsibility. 

When  the  individual  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  consequences  of  having  shifted  his 
responsibility  to  the  authority  of  the  state, 


Samnal  Shulman,  who  contribntei  thii 
article,  ii  now  at  McNeil  Island,  serving  hi* 
sentence  of  a  year  for  violation  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  His  thinking  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  program  of  the  Stelton 
School  (Stelton,  N.  J.},  a  modern  school 
established  in  memory  of  Francisco  Ferrar, 
martyred  Spanish  anarchist  and  educator. 

— Editors,  PV. 


revolution  Is  his  only  outlet.  Revolution  is 
the  fullness  of  man's  subconscious  attempt 
to  express  his  sense  of  responsibility.  He 
strikes  out  blindly  at  the  monstrosity  he 
himself  has  helped  to  create.  Unfortunately, 
although  he  may  destroy  the  particular 
power  in  which  be  has  centered  responsi- 
bility, he  has  in  no  way  recognized  his 
weakness  and  overcome  it  by  accepting  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  historic  result  has 
always  been  a  wave  of  terrorism. 

In  analyzing  war,  it  is  Impossible  to  under- 
stand bow  a  man  can  traverse  thousands  of 
miles  to  a  completely  foreign  environment 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  killing  a  fellow 
man,  except  by  consideration  of  the  respon- 
sibility he  has  assigned  to  the  state.  As- 
suming this  power,  the  state  has  but  fol- 
lowed the  Inevitable  pattern  of  such  relega- 
tion by  commanding  him  to  serve  a  military 
purpose. 

If  a  man  kills  a  human  being,  he  is  re- 
sponsible, not  to  himself,  but  to  the  state. 
And  it  is  a  strange  corollary  that  no  matter 
how  warped  a  man's  development  may  be,  he 
realizes  how  much  easier  It  is  to  relegate 
responsibility  for  his  crime  to  the  state 
(often  to  God  and  the  church),  accepting 
its  prescribed  punishment  instead  of  as- 
suming personal  responsibility  together  with 
Its  consequences.  But  there  Is  an  Inevitable 
and  inescapable  personal  responsibility.  The 
individual  who  evades  responsibility  receives 
an  indirect  and  unrelated  reaction;  whereas 
the  individual  who  assumes  responsibility 
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Urgent:     IJoaf  Jie/p  JVeedec//  ; 

Coleville,  California    January  20,  I9U3    Extra  Edition  •  •• 

JAPAKESE-AMEHICAF  MILITAHY  CONTROL  '  ' 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Corami-ttee,  "declaring  Japanese  internees  are  being 
pampered, today  took  stepB  to  return  control  of  concentration  cf^ntera  to  the  Army." 
(INS  dispatch,  January  I5)  ■  _    .  .  ■  r,  ■ 

NOTHING  WOULD  BE  MORE  ChLAMITOUS  THAN  THIS  STEP! 

Returning  these  camps  to  Army  control  would  end  hopes  of  most  relocation  projects, 
would  add  a  final  blow  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  Niseis. 

This  move  presumably  follows  the  American  Legion's  announced  intention  of  working 
for  such  an  end,  and  with  a  reactionary  Congress,  there  is  real  danger  of  its  ac- 
complishment. 

The  T;isual  Tintruths  are  being  circulated  in  support  of  this  move;     "the  Japs  are 
even  being  given  fine  bathrooms,"  (Sen.  Reynolds);  "too  much  pampering,"  (Senator 

■  WallgrenJ;  "The  Japs  are  getting  everything  and  our  people  ar«tft  getting  anything." 
(Reynolds). 

We  have  a  habit  of  doing  "too  little  too  late"  in  such  natters.    Immediate  action 
is  necessary  to  stall  this  action  — 

Write  Letters  To:    HON.  ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  CHAIRIvIAF,  SflNATE  MILIT.tRY  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE,  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  ^^SHINGTON,  D.  C,  AND  TO  YOUR  ' 
OWN  SENATORS  (ymr  local  library  has  their  names)  OPPOSING  THIS  PROPOSED     _  , 
TRANSFER.     GEET  OTHERS  TO  DO  THE  SA6£E.  '  •     ;   ..  .'  ;  . 

DO  WHAT  YO^  C^  TO  SPEED  REI^CATION  ■ 

■  Write  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  President,  the  Attorney  General  and  your  local  news 
papers  demanding  release  of  all  citizens  and  hearing  boards  for  aliens.    Write  now 
and  write  weekly.  .  .       ■     ,  ■  ■ 


High  School  Victory  Corps 


The  High  School  Victory  Corps  Program  which  is  hereinafter  described  m.iy  be  far- 
rea,ching  and  devastating.     It  is  likely  to  affect  the  future  generation  in  its 
attitude  toward  a  post-war  peace  as  well        in  its  future  citizenship. 

Anyone  ought  therefore  to  give  this  immediate  attention  and  concentrate  time  and 
.  action  upoH  it.    We  suggest  the  following  steps: 

1,    Write  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
High  School  Victory  Corps  Pamphlet  No.  1 

(over) 
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T0l»  1,  No*  4 


^Hg     0  TTSL  T  TT  R  A  ^     R  A  a 


Di  the  ya!a»  off  ^  een«r^'-!e?*ip  rfeaotlaai  to  Saa»i  otjeotlre  on4  ' '''^ 

3an  Ito'bX&'flTlalt      'JT^pothotlc  appmisal  of  our  nec«ia  -ras  to  rQ-eacairdno  c«jr 
"  ,    ,~      ,  >:lilnlcln«  and  freo  tia»  aotlTliiiB  to  a)  glra  om-aelvea  la- 

dlTiduaLi^j'  .m«  aa  a  gronp  a  jrfi.itor  sense  of  dl:.^ctlon  and  h)  ulaji  -lore 

-io  ^  eo  ft^  hart  -  (Itco'Sd  ^^1^^., 

*   '        SpeolfloaUy  the  moat  onooturasinc  points  to  mo  vora: 
«•  ham  ««r.>,  f^^ad-JKhl^'^  office  18  /lotpljr  and  Tsry  aotl7»ly  oon'joraed 

Sa  ««t^L^ir^  ^  ^^"^  J**^**  °^  training  7«i8  «^  oM 

adaquata  training  mtarlala.  outsld*  spaak^  an4  VlaltaSl/^.  ^'^^ 

wt,<«v  r,  '"^^^  w  training  groups  wlthln'a  nmo  swC  oa*B— 

S  ?L  ^•T*        totarfara  with  a  fSJ  g^uT^lxit 

In  tha  oaas^  aa  a  whole  as  planning  and  eeoncaalcal  vb9  of  g^rjra  tliia  daan  rZmSi 
partiolpatlon  In  aotlyltlaa  of  Interaat  to  tha  camp  In  SnSS  P^S^^^S^J^iw 
at  .a^^eting  a  aynthaai,  could      mda  of  progx^sa  ylS^STlndl^SirS^^Si^t 
grottpa  In  actirltlea  v-i:lch  raflect  growth  In  onr  camp  llfat  tliat  la  tfwa^lS 
our  rl^t  hand  aoeTO»t  Imow  what  tha  loft  la  doing.  *  ^,  it  m  find  that 

enphaala  oa  diortar  mora  TrSlquant  meatings—  a  Hurt  fop  foial^  relief  worw  S 
organiJtatlon  0*  our  eanltatloii  etud^T  group  under^nlCa  SuaS^ril  a(^^^tef  * 
S^lSf  J^i'Sf^  reimbllitation  ^rlc  applloabla  also  for  .^k  fe^l^rjoS^ter 

fl^^l^  ^  a  relief  taohnlg.*,  oo-oparatli^areS. 

T^?L««     ..^'^^•4^  encouragln     other  fialds  of  Intarast  and 

proviaing  raatarialBTTT  a.  labor  relations,  aoclal  work,  eto,  ato*  ^ 

4«+-^e4..»*  4«  ^  4     *•  opinion  that  for  those  who  ware  genuinely  . 

interested  in  5oing  a  years  relief  work  after  the  wa»,  eould.  If  trained   at  leLt ' 
«o*u^  "^.^  about  getting  tha  opportunity  to  do  the'^rfc  ai  they^^'ba\iSlo 
count  on  an^  3^;8clal  job  at  uoua.    '-^o  i^sP«ot  of  tha  new  i-aaponaibUitiea   for  the 
APSC  in  reUer  work      ladto  cmd  the  Baxlcana  Indicates  tliat  thf^i^  irin^^  to  on 

cupatlxms  in  ohla  country,  trained  relief  Trarkers  willing  to  aer^a  ab?^S^ 

^  ^  ^'"'^        ^*i^tion  for  tralnlni,  if      ur^  S?erested 

k  reliaf ,  asanas  to  be  there  and  it  la  up  to  us  to  applylS^^ives  to  tlTS  of 
s^toh.^  ^^'^••■i^^e'i      point  3.   Romaraber  101  is  dead  Sd      are  all  starting  ?rof^ 

Henk  is  prei^lrig  tha  material  on  the  first  asaiiJEient  In  £pld«»- 
«T,  V    *  i2i2ffl:  ^iiich  he  Iiaa  about  oci^letad  aiid(  'viiioii  thegxoup  can  wdaX 

w^S'iiSf,/  naotii^n  or  -.^.torlal  vail  ba  ponted  -oiid  aja:;ounced  forneS 

^^SiSVll^;  ^^"^  re-Tltaiali,g  the  Gemm  class  and  th" 

nL^^l^  a  Bes^.nara  Cl.^6.    Lany  Lliller  ,  nd  ]ion  Booth  foi^i  a  ^loufl 
or  ^ohS^  li^^i^hono  i-ecords.    Others  vrishing  to  ahara  the  y.^oord8 

So'orSfcS  ^'^'^  '^'^  dintributlon  of  .Le  . 


lfe..ln  iifJJaa       A  latter  froii  the  ProgreBclv©  Education  /^soclatlon  ndvertljilr 

^  EEOHM  mm   ■i4''blS'^^S'^****f'^         °"  lueitioni  Txjcka  and  Star 

of  the^SSL^*  ^  V  ^  ?  gubsoriptlon  Piogreasive  Eduoai:in«.  oCflcial  <n 
SLes  ^!  ^-f        ^"-"^  '^^"^  oaorisTlke  a  fcargaiii.    IJho  book  to  fk^ 

pa««B       considered  tovaluable  as  a  reference  book  on  race  Juastlona. 


SjjJ;;^;  ^v^..^  •^^.it.^t    ^  ^.u^.  |gL|    mi.^«Ai/S^^'  ^ 

of  »  fMt  OTtniiif.    nothing  tohodvloA  ...  ABiOLOmT  H07EIM.  V 
'  nukt  to       mlaforaoA,  it  iMMthlag.   from  Tint  Saj  «hM  0U|k  ]kr  tea  teoa  fuU  I 

thtt  this  *a4  wioy.   ehndagr  Uot,  fho  Hoaltk  Sityt.  Tirolio  for  tho  aflox^M 

-  an!  Mttttagi  Mialar  t^valag,  oowiell  aMtiag  eonoomtd  with  gottiag  our  «ork  roooxA  i$ 

look  Ittt  U1»  %h»  ucljr  duakUag  i»  tlM  fUik,  tiM  dirty  thirt  is  tlio  othorwioo  i>lM^ilr 
■■^.^^m^  B*7»  HtUt  B»r«hi«)!7  Imow  «nl  HMy  lM»r(  fiMOdi/  nito  niiM  of  tJu 

•ponl  t«o  howf  UUdBg  with  l^.  Jaaot  3.  Ktlter  aai  tiwptating  tho  Oriffia  Park  B^gziT  ^ 
koaalPi  yK»jo«M  mimUf^^  aafttuif  aootiiiff,  |h«  «ikola  oanp  tkia  tlaa,  trring  to  titaH 
M*a4  •«3k»  m  mHmml  Mimi  <M  »9jmM        <«  tkit  «ait  •  ataaral  MatSiat 
mW  tpKllMit  «kf«  tk«  «ar*i|  Ml|  Qmriaaft  ^«  Ovttefint  FaOc,  04  tka  htld  ataff  of  mtt 
«,  ftiyl  liifatt  fwr  tba  Soatitiaft  ani  Atnt  Satt  Gkritt  aitt  «a|  for  topp4f  aiid  an  atanlaf 
<  #f  ^mvtHmk  of  tha  Baa«  Pro M  Mta  taf  Wfi  fayk  thftt  kaf  isparlanaa.   Hia  matt 
UWrnl  taathan  point  of  Haw  kaatA  V  Mil  of  tkia  gtMp  a*  far.   All  aart  sraatly 
iagpffaffi  iiitk  tka  fra«lM|«ia«f  ai4  ohani  of  tkit  £a4^  e|  tka  South,  Hat  nr«pha<9:  fi?« 
i..,nim  »IU  matka  aad  of  Ji»  Cm  oart  ia  Q#argU(tlafa|6»a  okaaffA  vafantl/) ,  mH'' 
,t:  fi|||||9ix«  m         la  #«draaa  tigfatt  aa  ^tt.*  aal  BNproao  will  «am  on  )^ 

aafilis*  apoittaai  dasattnai  with  pHVLmM  mumm  ta  both  r»aaf.( Girl  Saatita,  for  raHmla) 
tetim  Jliailaa  anrlofaad  aai^  W  ha?  proffa^a  teo.CSka  alutgrf  leai)    Triimj.  Baw.  /aka 
ixaaiMBi  of  IN  firaH  VifkaAljll  Cktifiik  li  oat  f»r  Mj^ptr  aUai  with  hit  tffiaa  ttikff. 
mkla  ani  Marjr.   Satar*i#.  --  Ah  Btataa.   Sonda^,  fir.  and  Urti  Fort  ani  Ikaily^  (<kilAr«i. 
fit*)  an*  it*  oraaa  fraatf f  will      oat  f at  oa?  wirakip  ttrvioa  aM  thra  tha  da/.   Taia  U 

8m  latk  to  tinat  a*it  wlhtar  doasnH  it?  That  w*  had  to  daolare  a  B»rat;orii»  en  gtMott. 
«  f 4*itff wa'rf  gU$  9f  haft  friaait  and  art  ahla  to  tBlartala  thaa« 

Aajr  dtal  with  aaar  takjt«tt«  froti  naiie  to  Moteniea,  raligioa  ta  flttii 

■vgHia'S  Z'V'i^'^^*^  !**  tJWBplaV  iJi*  ktad  of  aas^k*  \ 

.'  FlfffT'  .     -1.  I..  ktlloB.  Ha  dttlgMA,  oonatraetod  and  t^holatafad  aa  ^ 

attooMi  (footstool  to  yoii)    What  Savagi  hat  bata  ealliag  tarioatljr 
a  watoring  troui^,  a^  aTwp-aitad  athtvar  ota.,  tea  fiaally  rtvaaltd  itoalf  to  ba  tha  l*td 
•ad  liikt  rafltotor  far  tha  tiga  mdar  aonttroatioa  for  tha  tteitarlaa  Ckarck,  fht  tort 
*f  thing  that  pata  a  ma  oa  hit  natal.  :^,^^\^r^  .  ■ 

|0  L0B6  Ifi  ffttt  kit  teily  and  tnalltr,  Kr.  AK>a  Saatamltar,  aiaiatar  of  tha 

fPOnatWl  Ifvlhraa  in  eSuritt  CBnurth  aad  dx*y  taadhay  at  Charoktt  Jtmlor  Hi|^, 

t»>  l*fl  kit  *«r«h  aad  Orlaada  afla»  hit  tanom  Sonday  for  Patadaaa, 

Calif ttnla.  E*  kat  a  at*  diartk  tkat*.   li*ra  tony  ta  lad*  a  alott  friaad. 

ly^ai  It  wart  rtgratfal  tkat  wa  kad  Ut  a  yaav(ala»tt)  ga  bf  witkoait 

BBHI  BAT  gattiag  ta  koow  our  ftUov  aarktra  in  tha  haaltk  dopartiMBl  aa  a*ll 

U»<^j%.    M  a*  dU  ftadtf.   Mvftaaa  of  than  aad  fbartaoa  at  af  ka|  a  oMd  Ha*. 
^.  Um  mm,  yltfld  tkafflttoavdi  artqcwt,  atvktr  patslat.   Iha  kitifiian  lad  a  daadjr  kofft  t 
ttvp«9  pvapavad.   In  tplta  of  a  Uijkl  faitt,  w*  gata  a  dsmoaatratloa  of  a  prity  inttal^ 
Mmp^  (msa*  «ba  k*l**  fkit  aa*  Ik*  tt«tt  U  mm  tamNmal.   In  worklag,  w*  aaxOd  ^ 
^.mHilntdagly  atop  whtr*  Ih*  k*]*  tk*aU  U,     «iri  Tt*«4  hav*  brakM  rmf  lag.*  ato.)  O 
Jfclipp^^^,       aa^  ,XJ*(^  dl4f|^^tk..^l''^'^^  ■^^'*llfc.  Wp*'  0lllfll*8  *P«  -.i'^.vjf.''-^ .,    iiiM  ^^^5 

AfWt  kit  ■t.tlialad  Htlarr.  um»  v^rt  haT.  d^b.A  "wr?  T»fa», 
Sffiaa  "Iha  Miaaowi  OB-vroaltt*.  BKIS  ' 


(with  pat(^s) 


f     !  \ 


C.  ?•  8.  #  4  Till   1  m 


3»t»ml  pa«i)hi«t8  on  tlm  BaciaX  Xvava  ftroa  th«  Soathtni  Itosloml 
mSSBaui  Cowuill,  Xm.  in  Atlanta,  (In  liooktiMlf  in  linng  row.)   A  UrtttM 

^     .        .     *****  that  mxtw  ran  Ktm  and  tlw  m«ml  Oiwnoll  of 

A  u»t  of  ttio  flJaa  arailablo  frio  fww  OWI  (Will  ovr  pMjootor  no^r  bo  flxadT)  fho 
U,  Bwn,  Frwport,  Mo.  <»t»log.   A         Mdftaijr  Atlao  of  tho  U,  8.  (iCopt  in  tho  offiooT 

IJliSl'J.iirL^fv**^!'^*?  T""^  myy  ghrerrtgii.  (*•«  yioaaod  2  too  u.  Mighty 

tiailAr  (TT?)  to  th«  ftrtfaffH         it  glroa  a  raming  aocouat  of  -ooVly  Ma.  scoo  odltor- 
UllJiing  And  oplnlonn,    Aaothor  strand  for  tho  otrongthmlng  bond  Utmvn  tho  llorld*  tTntts 
Bat  ^  i«  It  unoignodT  AtnHcha  prood  of  ^tohft  dono  IfallnmtoT   And  mkalU.  ^dum  «  * 
0oan»  h«i«  fro«  yon,  oh  JeoT)  • 

JHfe.--^  «ortpl«iilih  two  tmtsfoVMloplotod  aopooto  of  oanp  llfo,  Uxvy  Sittftem 

Wrff  M»T  aprlvtd  fta  tho  Flortdft  Stato  Boant  of  Hoilth  and  Awonrli^  Uot  Tttoo. 

Batcli-|halroat-hoad«d,  ho  londo  9nlp«o»  llodlliotor  and  Vwnf  ttoml  aunort 
aftor  naeoM  and  IbrtorU  doparturo,    Uwy  Lants  and  Lany  Mao  flono,  la  hio  im»  lo  tho 
again  ringing  ^tti  that  gladaoffio,  mrmd,    tn  hio  nam  too,  lo  ohaiood  tte 

Paolflat  Ooaooionoot   Bo  loft  rSBB  hoomtoo  ho  mM  paid,  ThiTstato 
!U         ii^.**  !?*T^*"o!f      •«^>«w«  fto«o«il«.   Imr  lld  t«dorgi«dmto  mtk  at  Ihit  .o» 
and  oottt  to  tormrd  I*w  ScdJOOl.(To«,  a  tsnoo  of  aocont.)    Aftor  Ibot  Oo»ton  and  CoXoriite 

otatmto  teoka,  Jhio  vdll      jjuMlAod  In  a  290  pago  book  oooa.  Bo  aloo  hondlod  ni.o.  law 
problomo  for  moreboro  of  FOT,   Now  ho* •  horo  iadoflnitoly,  baring  his  dhoot  to  tho  Florlik 
»»«a  projoot,  tootling  a  rooovlor  «lth  Savago,  doodling  la  ol«tdb  olaoo.   lo  oau^  him 
tanyiag  to  oatdh  tho  pro^ottruaJe  and  aokad  fter  a  w>rd  for  tho  Oiiltn>^  QtSto 
■I  Ml  jaho|>^  to  haw  at  la»t  Hid  tho  o,ri>ortunity  to  rloit  yotor  ^oo  iwndorfta  ottim.  ntd 
*•  000  your  oh  so  v»ondorfal  man  doing  that  oh  oo  nondorfol  w>rk*  fifi  JfUvJtmn, 

Horo  for  oao  «M«k,  ifolooa  (flvo  lottoro  la  ono  day)  Bbototor  from  Mol- 
''^^  «^  P»lk  (ywi»?»  oooa  hio  POOR  la  OOMPASS) 

t  Hillor  frooi  Moaia,   Ntlooa  io  a  nmbor  of  tho  Brothron  in  Ohriot  Owdh 

^  *         ""^^^      ovonlngo  ^Hth  friondo  la  that  ahuroh  horo  la  tomu  Iho 

am  Indioatlon  mhM  of  StaU  arrival  »»  a  tolophono  oail  f«>m  Dolaai.   Anl  ovor  8ln« 
it»o  booa,  "Wjono  «om.   7ol«phono>  <nio  Culteuml  Ba^  aokod  thon  i*at  thoy  thon^t  of  our 
eoH|  Sa  ooiq?arloon  to  thoir  am  iftor  a  vwook  koro.   Holaen  aayo,  «Caii«>  llfo  io  wro  ioliJi. 

?**       projoot  io  nioro  ijoring.    I  «niggo«t  tho  tonylato  tabloo  go  Indooro  at 
plant, ^  iTabor  emtdooro.    If  tho  \«>od  is  noil  our^  and  etaokod  nnd  viaod  fairly  raniA^ 
It  wwftH  bo  hurt,    Al30  you  tUtotUd  )mro  a  po^r  handoaw«    90  load  oor  tmok  dif forontly,  * 
10  paint  with  a  broom,  Iho  oanvUfo  of  a  phoophato  imrlior  at  Ktalbowy,  tho  llfo  of  a  vina 
at  Orlando,"  Tobj  says,    X  think  Uilo  lo  a  lotoly  plooo  to^i^,  bat  I  >«uldn»t  mn%  to 
Ufi  horo,* 

Dtillalng  all  oatloitlng  fooilitUo,  no  aro  drafting  Holooa  a  aooont  tonor 
and  T«  a  barltono,  to  Jola  -dth  llargarot  and  Samgo  mi  Boborto  and 
land  for  ooM  (^ral  wk  for  §ot  Sunday  ^ridilp.   81^5  •  9115 


limjlt  Tot  a  littlo  fan  noxt  ftit  ovo,  Bard  ouggooto  you  oaoh  inrito  ocno  littlo 

USUI  opooial  glrly  out.     A  ooRndtto  oaa  nafei  np  larltatlono,  plan  tho  ovon- 

Ing,   Aron*t  m  in  tho  stood  for  ooMthlng  %  little  moro  olabox«tto  than 
^t  folk  danoing  a.nil  that*0  all?   ^'0  tho  oaonlttOoT 


IBAB 
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ITgWttOttag         Ml*  Hm  «M«       t«  !•  kit 

.  .'i '  V  .  All  li  Ml  ti^hi  ultk        i  Ml  U«W 

Um*  t  i*  Mt  NMit  «•  rMv  iMl  flar  nlKli  t!it  ethw  AiUtiB.  I^r  Palter  U  Ufet  tht 
•uto  ftt  l^rtMA.  I  !•%  t«  la  «rift}»HU.  %  Ai«t  u  «drf .         z      *  f»ii  miu 

M  ttiU  imU  %«mf  for  *  mi^U  «•  mbA  %•  AMkt«ayllU.  Ibm  X*U  a«t  ytlU,  •!» 
ngr*!  I'^olit  t«U  111*  all  tb«  olhwr  W«  mA  gtrlt.  (8iM  9t  Vttm,)  Z 

Ditlitft  Migr  ft  Btly      MflA  %h»  iiylt  !•  tte  SwuNI  9f  BiftlVi      §•%  %h«  pUla,* 

•fkit  tfl  1»lA«rA»ili  tott,*  SOA  «h«  fk«Ji«r,  miiA  |l«Mr       toItU  iafc*  tb«  toU  «MAt 
Whtol  Ito  ))9«M.  iMftfA  •f  lhoi«  pIlU,  Smt  Mlit       »  ti^  •leter  ihaa  /«« 

•Y«r  It         A»t  iMaii  iiMA  !•  i«H  »  l»«  of  ftUliaii««  tU/  «l««r  of 

ttrtff •  li  AI«r«fM«iA  Mt  pvMmM       ••lla|«m«tA        hit  t«Mih«v«   I»  Am  tiat  Iw 
«NtlftA  tlw  yllli  «ai  Uf<iA  thn,  tliclr  tff««tt.  Iwr      rwpt  aaA  efk«B  ool  r«av«  tl» 
•t]i«y  oktUm*  lit  ••Uv  It  yoif.  It        aoMaiay*  Bit  iNiti^t  it  aacMl.  AaA  Ut 
ttitlMHit  mrkt  tevt  ftM  flrw  HO  %t     tt  75  It  t$  %•  ^  9QII   (Ultr  ht  tttn  i»n»» 
tMtA  kit  tMm  %•  tnr  ft  taniUiy  pit  ptin  tw  «lMiy  iMut*) 

Ihit  li|«l«  kMTtt  o|tf»  it  •  tmt  tUijr  (ff»«o«AlMA)  ttlA  to  tkt  twrtr  onw  V  « 
ttkttl  tttflktff  la  a  ntl^terliHl  wal  tt«ti«i«  Uftldat  for  jjrivjr  wAtrty  tha  kort  fttnA 
•tovk  Ai«M«  fht  tta«(ht9  taU  tha  kogpi  lOm  «m  fttMtvataA  la  Myiac  ta  atat  tha  raal  naaAA! 
•f  h»T  ftaplA  Iqr  palitlat  la  tha  idiaaol  tr^ta*  ««aHilA  <s«a%aa  aaA  kaklt  la  tha  alato  af 
tka  taaatiyftllt, 

tattaUaA  tk&t  atiilki  11  atapUla  aallai  2t  kaataa,  11  ttaiat  aarkt, 
Amift  aaa-Aagrt  par  privet   1.9  9m  affict  tUff  triad  to  kraak  tklt 
Aaaa  ta  taa  lAiltk  opatatioa  m»  taidme  tka  aaat  tlat.   ronr  ata  oaa  paar 
8  tf  trtf  aaltt  la  latt  thaa  imlt  a  Aar*   Zaalaiiag  tha  tlat  tpaat  lifting  ataaratai 
tltaatag  faatt  tia,  oaa  aaivlata  aaatat  mit  tkaalA  ran  aromA  t  aatrfiy.   fha  hoaaa  y«aa 
akttti  1  aaaAajr.  Ai^  oat  of  tht  ttvan  parti  that  ac^rXm  tht  ktaat  oma  ka  nada  in  latt 
tkaa  aa  konr.  (IToal,  kaak^  tae  tlAoa,  roof,  ooat  aaA  aarklng.)   Ika  taat  a  paaoikla 
axatptioa*  laariag  000  aanAar  for  taatallaliaa  kriagt  nt  to  a  total  approx«  2,9  Wnata 
AlA  that  otkar  oandiigr  gof  Om  lialqr  baA  att  atAa  tkia  aoatk«  faa  aanAayt  aara  tpaat  altaal 
a  tikaol  oafttarla  for  paiatlag*  Work       kagaa  oa  foiat  far  atatvata  peatt  for  ticot, 
Jaetkar  fkllar^kaa»Utt  frolght  our  loaA  of  IviAar  oaat  la«   (Orar  22,000  kA.  ft.) 


^gagt 

ttapati 


|fiE|;*f  lilUrA  (itlly)  Itar  arrlrtA  ta  kt  a  ragalar  atnpar  fraa  ifalbarrr  latt 

SwAtr*  fka  OOSnmtt  W  kaaaH  tka  low>Ao«a  on  thlt  Mtaaoalta  rat, 
kut  v«t  taa  attatt  tka  goodaaaa  af  tka  aakt  aaA  praaarvaa  hi  a  Mttkar 
tka  amy  ping  pong  (Ouavitnthly  rtttt  im  ttaara  kaaAt,  BoAo  SnnAy  will  kata  atroi^ 
Utita  tklt  wlatar  at  aall  at  latt*  fkt  aaalatat  af  a  Aarkrata  atAa  ita  appaasaaaa 
ia  Ika  kriak  klAg«   Aa  aalargtr  tkal  Itrt  Ikitk  kat  groaaA  tha  lana  for»  kailt      fTca  i 
aa  olA  otatia  it  kali^i  ptdl  to  aaa.  Iktr  aot  of  feanr  of  Saa't  Jaaiar  Ufa  tartrq^aataA 
Ikair  tattt  latt  9aadagr*   Saa  It  aoa  ooataag^tlag  taking  oa  tka  tralaiag  af  aaotkay 
in  ?lat«attlt*   Ikt  paHjr  at  AaaA  Batt*  it  tonlta  at  i  ya»  All  alA  Galarillaitaa  l»ira  tea« 
taiffiag  anaA  tka  kollttia  kaaii*   "iMtS  that  aitllt  matU  tk«.,  StgtkrntlilU*  Ik^ 
tkta  pfttttA  ta  taka  taa  alaatat  af  tka  off  ita  ttaff*t  tlat  raainittii«  akoat  firafl^tli« 
tka  gtoA  oU  flitrmt,  Jkakiot  Ylatt.    ttatakar  Ml.  Adaaa,  B^lalaA  latkt*  Soa  Baoktrt 
taat  Ika  prtraaatlta  ttiff  irttk  ktti  althaa  if  aat  katt  aa«a*  A  lattar  frta  tka  linUr  ^ 
fark  Bratkran  Mrt.  Millar  la  ifeMkata,  ?aa*  tkit  attk  tta*      $IA»  ^  : 
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OrlMte,  m.  9/9M 

>...  Mi  if  llw  teV  t«f»  lAitf  til*  U%U#  »t«a^U,  iZu  •  teS  AuL't  hat! 

tetttit.  (»»9r  thttl.  ft»  tht  «M  of  «ht  hm,  Hat  1«M.(   lft>7M«  telpa,  wSyMT^ 
luA  ft  f»«A  tiM.   Mftr  Z  hmH  muf  TititMrt  pMtiag  U  mA       «aA«y  aTwlaAtv. 
Mmiart  Ikvftvi,  foa  niUr  mH  flhl»X«r  mUmUrtA  nA«r  th«  «lnd*w.  )lbt«  aivm        it*  • 
tiM        rUrilft-UlM  ftiiA  ftll-fwnA  test  I»«u«*a  Aoat  f%.  U  mnax    iM  iwt  mk% 
vfttil  t  ftt  to  fmloi.   Xhi  Nftllj  foiag  t«  tliag  tlw  paiat  ftM«BA  «lt«f«.  m  a  a  ■« 
IpMtA  it  iMviaf  iMst  SataiAv*   ftirtjr  Av«  tf  fwltai^  ia  tht  tatriroaa  of  ITaaAnd^ 
Itea  It  tbt  kr-A>r  paint*  tf  V.  Bale.  oZ  atMl  «PUiaa"  m  tetv.)   l««a«M  of  teA  taatht? 
a  trakia  wriatar,  aaA  tha  yaaaliar  «ialilr  of  tha  work  mj  "ulnj  thaaka  ta  «ha  ballk  tel. 
tiM  Uaaivy  «•  Aaaa  avaix  Aar  mt  atak.   tkattk  alaaa  ItAntaA^  •  fiagar  paiata.  Ola 
fla  rallaA  ia  fkara  fall  of  aa  iaaiAtal  aa  tlw  tmU.  A  aalaaaA  aatMi  ttaak  ta  har  gwa 
aaA  tUrtA  ia  tbt  lAiU  taatioa  af  «ha  ear  af«a  frta  laUiaara  la  OvlaaAa.  Aa  haroie  aava. 
8ha  tatatA  la  tafftr  aaljf  Ilia  Aiaaaafilwra  of  raaarka  af  aaarif  yaaaaagara       urgisK  of 
parlara  aal  aaalaalara  Ikal  tka  aafa.   fMAar  alia  foa  nilay  lao^  aavaa  of  laa  far  a  viail 
la  Ua  mtaA  Wn.  Itmll.  lalk  aaA  lallr  Chiaaiaa  tMa  laa.   It  aaJ^aA  a  aaaiaal  vt— 
aiag.  faaila  fiTt  MtlkoAitl  gala  aiU  ka  aal  la  thakt  a  faXMUtaaiaf  kaof .  ftM»rt««. 
na  VlMlltr  aiU  laaA  Ika  aaaliaf  fef  aarahiy,  Uxl  HAaaaAar*  XAH  Sfim  lAlfU 
or  mf AHTT  lai  aara  filaa  fraa  AiltlO.   fridaj  a  A  Itoa  SloAr  Orovy  aaaliag, 

mmOU  n  JM  ahzsb  piam  vitt  Anni  ai  mm.  luV^  nxt  wnziii.- 

It  ara  gvtaiay  taAaklaA  lo  ^piaaaial  Baaa  Jobaaoa  af  M.  kteta 
OalkaAitel.  Vhaa  Ihaj  raaaivaA  a  aaa  piaat  far  Ikair  aoaial  rata  ka  frj  graaiaxtalr  offarod 
at  Ika  aaa  of  Ika  aU  aaa  far  Ika  dmlioa*  Wnr  Ikaaka.  Vargaral  Clark  aaA  Lanv  Xkaf- 
aaa  «A11  aalM  gaaA  aaa  af  i|.   Zf  lawlaaA  aaa  fiat  Ikirljr  aiaalaa  a  iaj  «haa  ka  woa*l  Ai» 
lark  Ika  akolo  aaap,  ka  will  alltuvl  la  laara  lo  raaA  ooaia  aaA  play  il.   lha  plaa  ia  la 
dxafi,  Z  aaaa  iavila  Saaa  lewaU  Aaaa  frta  mkalU  lo  nark  oa  il.   Ibw  akoal  II.  DaaaT 
AaA  A  Tfatar     Araa*l  yoa  oarqr  a  lafi  aawT 

Ihara  art  a  lal  of  iaaitealal  knllaliaa  Ijiaf  arooaA  lhal  tkoalA  la 
af  iaiaraal.   liugr  eaap  papara,  waong  thaa  Ika  raparl  oa  Paaiailli» 
b/  tka  kogra  of  Ika  >brl  Slailaaoaa,  flkak.  aail.   Tkara  ia  aa  aUraai 
oa  Ika  Ikr  laal  Igr  Harry  Paxlaa  loaarA  lo  lalaaa*  fliiwmily  OkarA.   Ikr  laaialara  Laatna 
ataff .   laallk  laalaraa  ca  typkiUa  aaA  gtaonkaa.   tka  mw  AMnZCAV  AITIW,  mv  TOWHv 
HI  nZIIB,  CEBZSmi  aMRnr,  nor  amUZCII  mam,   OrAaraA  Ikia  waak.  a  yaar't  anlaariMi 
la  «ia  loaialiti  CAU.   Oa  Ika  k-loarA,  aa  illaalralaA  fliar  oa  ladU  V  akridkaraai.  T 


IBLSil  Salaalita  Sarriea  haa  daaraaA  Ikal  at  ara  lo  gal  ao  aera  via  aa 

SAH  farlooik.    flaaa  fallowa  hava  raaaifaA  fiva  gallona  for  Ihoir  aalir^  X 

farloagk,  alkara  hava  raaaiTaA  a  pillea  a  dajr.   Bal  bow  —  BOlkii«.  \  ^ 


Oaa  ia  a  pririlaga  raaarroA  for  aaabara  of  lha  ansaA  foreaa  oaljr.  ^'  ^ 


HAD  ^^"4. 


^  ff  I  I  e  9  L  f  9  I  AI  1  A  • 


I 


BMMI  £«M  apM*  Mi  ■Ifpag  MvlMMla  it  glvmi  «hit  pvkUoaliaa,  Ul«at 

inn  ll%fUT  a«iiUMMil«    4  iMklr  AnOjrtit  far  %hm  kmHmn  Oitiam* 

U  !«•  •ttMiftU.   t%  givM  short,  IvslA,  liWzml  oaHamt  m  eoiil«^ 
•nurgr  itnA*  sai  ael»niiM*li1»  aotM  on  mm  not  ewnwrmly  In  tht  n«wspftp«rt,   Z%  it 
•dlta  V  ejkaifimk  (oMationnl  itfitov  in  tte  PB0«88tfX)  wiUi  oMstritatlBi 

•dllor*  mix  Mtrlir  (lb«tet  •dfaeUr,  bMtlMV  of  Oludatoghnr,  pmtlAmt  of  Hkvw^iA)  and 
Itllian  Banff  etanlarlin  (Jbrtnar  oamaponAant  fr  maftUM  80001  MOUfOt  in  liiaoow, 
anthar  of  tha  1catD(8  XBQV  AOi,  fRI  JOSIKUn  0.0.)  9m  naaaha»»  namldnU  gmaa  aiir  ilialvaa  I 
bit  for  lha  gfaaiaoaaaaa  of  an  mlnaan  Oblonfo  friand  laiarvAaA  in  OiniUa  ?«Uia  Sartlaa 
Qwva.   t%  eaala  Ian  taohtra  par  aona.   I*U  try  ta  anA  a  aattaan%la,  oonvaniant  apat 
ta  paat  it.   BaaannanA  that  yon  tiy  ta  aaa  it  naaUy. 

roaqtBAflOM  Xa  Iha  atrongast  aaas  I*va  atmak  yat  in  thia  Ja¥  of  tSSIC.   Vmt  ta 

02IUII1  ^       "i^^  not  to  tar  tt>At  la  tha  ^[naatian.   Qm  tha  ana  hanA  I  gat 

tht  lavfaaaian  that  tha  Utmry  la  flllaA  willi  atnff  th&t  nairar  gata 
raaA.  f»  an*  atnff  ooaaa  in  Anring  tha  aonraa  of  n  aaak  taa,  Mut  t  pnt  arevril,  hni 
again  faol  gata  aeaat  attantian.   AnA  ra^ipaata  ooaa  la  oftin.   A  gay  aaaa  aiaBatiTilm 
in  tha  Ttm  toak  raviaw,  haa  an  Intaraat  in  It.    ^tay,  BmA.   Bow  ahont  gattinc.«.t" 
A  flyar  oenaa  in  tha  nail  alfirUaini  tanathinc   "Taaih.   X*A  lihl  ttet.        Aan*t  ya« 
lat  itf*  it  hnira  baan  gimm  a  vtiy  liharal  hviAgat  for  tha  laat  aU  nantha  of  thia  fmt^ 
hnt  it  nantiana  apaaifiaal]y  that  aa  dott*t  haw  ta  ipaaA  tha  i«mlm  thing.   «»t  X  hopt 
«a  can  do  la  to  8*%  aMli  fallow  i*at  ha  aanta  In  tha  i«r  of  yapara,  pariadloala,  haoka 
aaA  than  hara  a  raaarta  far  acoa  axtra  thinga  llha  tvavaliiv  aspaaaaa  for  a«Ma  spaakara, 
filna,  and  an  akhiUt  fraa  Iha  Maaam  of  MMUim  Art*   X%  jaat  atrikaa  aa  that  tha  thing  for : 
aa  ta  do  la  to  nam  an  inmntory  of  jnat  «<(hat  i»a  a  ra  raaallring  now,  pall  aa*  of  ya«  en 
abat  yen  ara  reading  and  haa  oftas,  aaa  if  lhara  are  a«a»  «•  aran*t  gattlng  that  yen  want. 
Thia  will  9om  aaen. 


 Ofaal  Anaar  twm  frantant   "ta'tn  atiU  plaaaaatly  aarpriaad  with 

Ihia  plaaai  pvajaat  atiU  —m»»  gaod}  wtnthar  haa  haan  dalig)itl>ilai| 
good  gnya  ahont.  *ila  X*«a  not  taa  anaoli  ta  taaipara  it  aith,  tha  «i»la  atavqphara  om 
aara  raUxad,  nora  nomal  and  bmH  hanlthiar  thna  other  danpa  X'fn  knew  or  heard  ateni* 
ttnaatiaa  and  raareatlen  pragraai  ia  f9l\  and  aqiBiptaMnt  en  the  v4iole  la  in  good  oeaditien 
— thengh  of  oenroa  there  ara  no  irifcnn*(fl«nridi)  tallata).   Or  primte  reana.   Or  priwate 
eleetrieitr  dnriag  the  nidM.  And  it  feale  good  to  ne,  tea,  te  he  an  ordinary  paraon  aaaftii 
•  not  a  mmhar  of  »  aenqpMriag  naater  meo«*  Bon  Booth  ttm  tteeklayt  ...firat  day  off  In 
a  raenth.. .thirty  daya  In  a  row  of  tha  aaaM  Idad  of  aork  ini*t  hanltlqrt  hope  we  oan  sat  the 
ooleny  la  ahaaca  nhen  the  war  anda..  atent  Ur.  Banhot    if  ha  aonld  uae  help  fiadlng  n 
fkila.  aonld  he  ahla  to  aoittat  aono  aoata«t...yonr  thon*tat  Are  yon  going  to  prodaoa 


a  on  OrUndo*a  firat  yoart*  VnlhMPigr  mltea  that  they're  still  mVhing  their 
sareaadag  aaniraraary  party        thairayoa.   (lypieal  0  0  nadalinging,  X  gaeaa.)  Batan* 
friando  oaenod  to  enjoy  Bireetor  Barold*a  short  ohama,  talking  string  trio,  aai  vooal 
■oleltl   fkll.«*,lleaaattitea  yen  know. 


AAme 


Loft  a  sober  grot*  BMnaaday  aite.  ||2l|Laad  Battle  of  Brf 

aide  are  yv 


dfanatieally  portrayed  a  mthlasa  aaesqr.    ■Hhyl  Bhasa 
Bindt*  Tin  aahad  halfaay  thraai^.    ^11  «hat*a  tha  aaawait*  aa 
Base*  qpeatlon  at  tha  and.   Hi  aal  twa  hanre  and  natAed  Hitler *o  foroea  oramm  M> 
ky  intriffoa,  Ilea,  ooaning  strategy,  aaasad  foroo.   M  aatohad  London  kUated  «nl  \ 
dnring  tha  I9U0  klits.   It  all  agraed  that  wo  hadnH  raaliied  th«t  she  had  keen  t  C 
wa*  that  year.   Bad  of  page  aada  ooanant,  kut  heartily  raeoananA  tha  pletnro  aa  H-^ 
tntifO  ra.  paeifist  (paaalfa*ist)  eeavlmoeapy.   Brad  --T-^ 


V3  ^ 


Vt  f  I  I   e  9  I  f  V  1  A  L   1  A  0 

•  (nth  PatdJ«») 

C.       8.  #  Tol,  1, 

lili-lil'tH  ^PP^^r*"***  "••t  momti^.    9*  m*ll         tlM  <nil  %o  Mki  this 

owr  VaJl  Ifenfewr  of  m  CDURTBtt  l&CU         only  with  patdhM,  tai  «  lit  Ok 
mA  twit  talQMi  >«t«,  a       plwt  th«f»  aaA  »  aev|>l«  9t  po«1tat«  in  n*w  pla<M«,   first  •▼1^ 
4«tiet  of  tlui  nmi  masoa   mm  ftllvnw  >«Rt  otwr  •«r»t«9iii^  la  th«  lami  tnklcr         tvmit.  At 
flytt  it  «o«3A  a{^}«ar  tliat  th^  YmA  loot  >ow0thliig,  Iwt  th«gr  mrm  roally  only  '\ft«Y  p^mm* 
Sow  if  yo«  viait  *  f«li«w  Ltt  M«  mm,  in  lh«  mnaut  of  *  trw  host  h«*il  Viisig  o«t  th« 
p«o»a  box  skMd  you'r*  lwrit>4i  to  brwdt  th«  «MMii  cw  yovr  t««tli«   All  th«  atk  tvagr*  »n 
fill«A  to  ovofflo^ins  «         dh«ll««   Stow  1N9Mr  !•  a(msid«riitg  painting  llw  ffilljrt  mmw 
whiiih  intaMi  t^t  SsAmh  It  tMtk  and  Bollim  hmM  tocM.    Willy  iMr  is  piuatioins  t«mi«  t« 
pr«pftf«  to  toat  Oodo  Bandy,    ind  BkMMgr**  in  haat  -  aaA  »ttimtin«  n>li^to«fco«d  dog«.  At 
any  Imnv  of  iUo  day  or  a  ito  yoa  oan  hmr  lond  iiheata,  WUrf    OmERSl   BKAf  ZTf   SGBlli  * 
Uttitih  alf^t  to  noiMi^t  oonfoaii^  if  yo«  iXAnH  Imew  tbat  th»  laat        aiMd  at  tli*  ttraa«« 
If  Itai  oaa        it,  if  Boaigr*o  aoia«  to  ham  thM,  thoy'U  to  podigrood  pitipo.  Mo 
«i  t«  ooapoot  a  littl«  tofoo  •  MUisM  ia  a  oetvpi^  of  liaoo, 

Omoy  io  anaoti  Iteiiy  io  oawtr, 

a«t  right  mntt  tdm  etOy  toaw  it  oho'o  to-ingins  a  lot  of  aoi^toilwdl 
dogo  iflAo  ndshty  intlMito  pro^^iatiaitr  «itlk  «mm  teekahot  fvoa  tho 
HNtfslo  of  K«navtoy*o  gaanoy* 
ia  iato«ootift«  littlo  latm-oKRV  dratoaOi  U  Unf  ItoOtoHi^o  oooMag  qptiot.   Bo  Bm  twvoA 
twioo  alvoady  oooMag  hia  aorlo.  Bt  ooya  ha  omH  tat  to  olooy  at  nioht  tooaaaa  hlo  h«a« 
io  i>«iBtflii^  With  idaaa  •  othav  poopia'o.  AaA  ttogr***  «»«Mag  at  thm  Ti«onmaly  ia  tha 
OlMa  xmim  him,  flMoA  tkio  waofet         affaat  of  oiiylfaaitoot  oron  oa  dia*  aalanU*  BaiA 
faoHl  a  noat  of  to^  aioa  aad         thaa  to  Xm^f^        aat)  to  oat.  B«l  aoaU 
froa  to  tha  faith,  4ia  yUyad  ^th  than,  hat  not  ono  dioA  ty  har  taath.   lai  iaaa#  af  *ifl 
lig^tnoso*  lat»o  ao^  ta  tha  oarioaa  oiia  of  thio  ooaoon.  ttm 


rjuasa  ttm  tha  pariaA  Sopt,  7»  W  to  Ansoot  11,  19^  v»a  haipa  piajt  in 

TOOM  saAi^aFa  of  wark  aft  Tlorida  Qkiit  #27',  Orlando*   Of  thio,      hava  fgaa 

1731  iA  n»klai,  alnotalliMg  or  oaaiti«iii«  ^  pri^a  a«A  fo« 

wtnala,  sfiraatat  ).?  aMfdoyo  par  tnit«   ^  opant  6m  (1^  naintoining  osap  hldgo*  >kA1A 
inc  fl»itta,  tni>roTlng  i^laat  layout  ota«   ^  iaa>"day>  (16.^  tvant  into  gonaial  toaltli  «vlt, 
tamj  mior  ^th  dontal  trailar,  mt^  oa  tHrioao  alinioo,  snrtoy  #ork,  making  oaraano  ila. 
^  mtw  I  lift  (igjt)  wira  9pm%  oa  pnklio  oaiheiat  tgaintotianoa  tMOlar  Mr.  Fmtoo.   Thit  ^ 
Ursoly  «erk  M  Jonao  Bi#  aafadtoltai.  I06  ^laya  (1)0  ywit  tooavA  «poeial  it«M,  31  f1y> 
proof  toty  tods,  )  Inmtotoro  for  promtnro  infAata.   Ilmo  ondo  Toar  Oaa  A.  ?•  (At  flarH^) 

mm  loh  Stoct  jMd  ^M»oc«Ml  #       oallahorstod   to  hay  our  firal  took  tiaoa 

lOGK  Joaa  9tk.    <Vf»wlo  Xa  OtorgU  And  norida,  177>7''^*   A  Sapovt  fo  Dr. 

Join  fbthargiU"  %y  tha  Qaahar  saiA  nattttaliot,  willi<m  Bartraat.  Shla 
la  m  aeooaat  of  tho  flora  aid  f*ivc»i  "vsA  gionoral  torsaia  arotaid  tho  St.  Jolaia  Blvar  arofii 
Xto  tolas  fim  fir«t  b>ok  tofVfl^t  io  em  iadioation  of  ny  haoitaad^  to  toy  hoako  fW  omey, 
ito  tSaration  taioortaia,  anl  a  litonry  a'valUhlo  la  torn.   larty  haa  iTraoaad  wo  to  bay  Hw» 
ax«  ]kot*o  rooant  >>ook  fiaiiiai  UmA*.   It  io  tha  oatory  of  Baoonatraotiaa  dayo  in  Stoatk 
OtxaliM^,  trying  to  afcoa  tl»t  a  t^xitobla  Jo.'noa«ay  for  ^*lto  and  hlj^ak  %Uka  aaa  totrv<d 
^  the  plAntor  f^raap  •  not  only  %r  northara  oaallyaago,  ao  is  wraally  wpvaood.  Aara 
toa  to«a  ocwa  rt.t«oot  for  •Cowswn  S»noa»  toa,  v*lA  -^a  nay  otftoorito  to.   A  ^rd  of  aap^m 
atioa  for  tha  vmt  postoro  <m  Qraoaa  ^  CaookMlomkia  la  tlMi  <(iniag  ram.   fhoy  arrlaod 
lawiifiiainiil  mnd  X  thooi^t  thaa  gaoA  aa  oxnaiylaa  of  *«ur  ProyagMda,  World  «ur  IX*  so  X 
pat  than         m  hava  omm  ty  a  l«t  of  pi-ma  maia  rooantly.   A  v^lo  baz  fiUl  trm  maa 
DoTia,  soso  that  ina  Copa  hr»a|»»  ^t^i  >)ar,  a  praoant  forai  oar  tm  risiting  «iea  of  thfto 
>>ooks.   This  omhiaad  vdth  *ftt  Wnjfkan  hroni*t  *nd  Hilly  ISoal  Unrnd  na,  mtoa  oar  T 
eallaotloa  slso^hla.       TSU^  -C*  % 

\»  "Si  J  I 
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ROLTtlNfi  %  aproiv^tment  with  HimlHon  Holt  (Pree,  of  Bollins  College  in  Winter 

HEftDY  Pdrk)  vjas  for  11  O'clock  yesterday,    ^en  I  arrived  he  'nad  left  a  few 

nin-'i-tes  Ijefore  for  Orlando.    But  I  ch^anced  to  eatch  him  driving  hy  he- 
fore  he  left,  and  '.ve  talted  over  oamp'g  relation  ■.dth  Bollins  this  year.     "Prof.  Bartlett 
jnst  -.vrlttan  a  hook,  "The  Leapfiie  to  finforce  Peace"  and  yo^^  1x578  ^re  welcome",  -ims  the 
essence  of  what  he  3-^ id.    ?o  I  tl-^lsd  with  Cb.riatopher  Honaas,  Prof,  of  IvTiasic  ani  Director 
of  the  Consrvatory.    He  said  hoys  are  BOUfXht  even  for  the  chorue  and  for  Bach;  those  ;vho 
play  instruments  inip;ht  work  into  orchestral  w-ork;  pianists  might  do  some  work  with  his 
advanced  students.    Donald  Allen,  Prof,  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Co-director  of  Sfudent  Drama tt ci 
will  be  pleased  to  iiave  n.s  try  out  for  parts  in  sorae  of  the  plays  coming  up,  help  make 
scenery  etc.    Thru  him  I  finally  foiwd  the  lowdovm  on  the  twenty-odd  tickets  we  received 
gratus  last  year  to  "^frs.  Moonlight  "and  "Papa  is  All".    They  were  a  direct  sift  form  the 
college.    Mrs,  Coffin  negotiated  it.    There  is  some  ^^uestion  in  Prof.  Allen's  mind  wh^thfr 
there  rjo-ald  he  any  friction  00  s  and  AJIFTAC  men  in  the  same  play.    Constance  Ortroayer,  Aaeo< 
Prof,  of  Scialpture  vss  willing  to  try  to  organise  an  evening  class  in  drawin??  or  scMlptuie 
if  enough  of  us  are  interested.    She  refered  me  to  several  other  artists  in  Orlando  and 
Winter  Park  that  like  to  talk  ahoiat  their  v/ork  and  would  he  felad  to  visit  us  prohahly.  ^ 
werfl  not  ahle  to  horrow  ./crks  of  the  masters  or  their  reproductions  from  the  college,  hov*. 
ever.    MisJity  sorrj'  for  that.    It  .vould  he  really  fine  to  decortate  the  dining  room  '.d  th 
a  Van    Go2h,  Peirhrandt,  flatisee  etc.    B^it  this  isn't  all  that  is  available.    I  didn't  h-a\e 
time  to  visit  Dean  Stone  to  arrange  for  invitations  to  dances,  visiting  speakers  etc. 
Didn't  see  the  tennis  instructor.    Didn't  see  Dr.  Prance  on  Social  Studies.    Dr.  Holt 
says  we  v/ould  be  welcome  in  Isns^x'xs.s  classes.    So  hear  this  knocking,  laddies.  No 
growling  that  there  aren't  c\xltural  opportunities  in  central  Florida.    Also,  we  could 
probably  arrange  courses  for  credit  if  anyone  is  interested. 

MISC.  The  first  k  F  from  Orlando  seems  assured.    Paul  Olmstead  finds  via  X-lky 

th^t  he  has  three  misplaced  vertahrae  in  his  spinal  cord.    His  release 
hinges  of  course  on  the  doctor's  not  bains  able  to  fix  him  v^i  in  a  short  enough  time  to 
viarrant  his  only  getting  sick-leave.    The  Helath  Dept.  has  approved  our  buying  a  power  oxb. 
off  saw  like  Nfulberry's  for  use  on  the  template*,    Blajor  Coxson  was  out  this  week  for 
supper,  a  preview  of  colored  slides  taken  of  camp  and  our  work,  general  conversation,  Aurt 
Bess  came  with  hfm.    These  same  colored  slides  were  shown  to  the  staff  meeting  of  the 
County  HelAlh  Unit  yesterday.    They  were  well  received  and  aroused  some  questions  about 
out  organization  and  religious  bacl^ground.    A  date  was  set  \iith  Dr.  Kblack  for  next  Thurs. 
evening  to  show  his  colored  slideson  venereal  diseases,    Shirley  is  initiating  a  letter 
vrriting  movement.    Our  congressmen  should  laiow  our  sentiments  on  post-war  conscription. 
Milk  supply  will  climb  out  of  its  recent  low,    Libitz  dropped  a  heifer  calf  Thursday,  No 
naiae  yet.    Don't  dare  till  Snipes  returns  I  guess.    Bard  came  in  last  nisiht  with  a  water 
line  below  his  armpits.    Just  went  wading  to  catch  soma  fish.    And  he  did  -  one  of  the  fB7 
legal  (13  inches)  large  mouth  bass  caught  in  our  lake  this  season, 

SAVACrIi:  Secretary,    Above  the  hoarse  shouts  of  "Draft  Robert"  and  "Savage  for 

PEESONNEL  "       ",  Eobert  H,  Savage  calmly  accepted  his  election  to  the  post 

of  Personnel  Secretary,  CPS  #  2?  F,  recently  resigned  by  Paul  Olmstead. 

THF  CDLTUEAI.  CULTURAL  CULTITRAL  PAG  is  of  glad  as  glad  for  glad  can  glad  inextricably  in  of 
course  for  now  that  is  a^in  and  again  so  pleasing  again  the  liberation  of  Gertrude  Stein, 

BRAD  ^Yi^C  A 


-^^^1  iiietrifuiAiiA* 
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QRCPIS?  f«  th«  plant  or«wt    Wxm&tt  Clark*,  fmu  Wbfttl«7»  «tid  PImr  Psnx, 

ftcMpt       M  o«e*»lof»l  fBitrth  dmua  -  Dir«eter  MoAlli»ur  m  tlM 
•  tUf         »urri««  |h»  >«r<d«a  of  projset  work  ikm—  patl  marly  tue  omtht, 
ffb«f  lMT«  •DpftlUd  a«A  tept  atettd  of  o«r  two  (wn  inaUllation  orow,  now  having  q«  haal 
ateut  thirty  ^«t«a  tcta  of  •onorote,  a  gaodi  awiijr  •!<!•»,  bao^,  rcofa  ?<.nd  aoAta,  By 
sharing  tho  dirty  work  H)m  oloanlng  np  tho  concroto  form*,  thoy  h».r%  not  laid  tho 
"MSm  too  hoavily  c«  any  ono  mn,    Paul  Olmstoad'a  putting  Into  of  foot  mi  Idoa  had  V 
•OToral  In  tht  past  (Clurio  ihrono  for  oxan{>lo)  has  aavod  tin  for  ?lo»  eaiHiig  aoato. 
■ovr  ho  aarlni  a«  auqy  **  thirty  ooto  of  ooat  ^oardt  at  am  timo,  bring*  thwi  ovor  to 
tho  liaWl«a.v,  tllto  lt»  tablo  to  got  a  h^tol  ont,  outo  out  a  good  advanoo  anpply,  A 
groat  iwprovomnt  omr  tho  old  *t9f  hand*  inothod.    Vlliy  Buor  porooaaod  «.«ftiOono  to  got 
»  t^rocnii  to  pR^int  hto  plooot,  and  now  that  tl«o*o&vor  hat  roflaood  nslng  tho  hrooboo. 
So  a  ho^rty  nU.f?  on  tho  Inok,  ladJles,    Nloo  going.    Let  oooaeionaa  grit^oo  olido  off 
your  Itaoko.    looauao  .Aon  thoso  deyo  of  mnpoitor  ahorts^o  in  oai^  »ro  lookod  baoh  on, 
and  m  rooall  tho  dlfflonltloo  of  lovsplng  thlngo  going  what  with  f«rlott<jh«t  ovarhaad, 
and  9Q0,  I  fouch  tho  olognn  \«ill  ho,  "Ronorr^Mir  Thooo  Throo". 


^gfl  ^omod  liko  Chrltiltmo,   Tho  oeoiblBatioR  of  MaApiiy,  groy  woathor 

gBBES^  <*hiA  In  t>w»  ftorth  mifxiA  ^  a  h/irblngor  of  ininv,  and  ahtvut  fifty 

S^jiosto  hot«iio0  TrU.iof  OTOning  and  f^ndoy  niilht,  nnd  tho  kitoihonto 

• vapfiT  duok  dinnar  with  toft  lauile  and  •^jidloight  raid  a  tm  foaalo  gnooto  Vrld«y  nito, 
oroatod  tho  ill-ooion.    And  it  all  oa«o  a«  a  ovrprlwil   lytday  aftomooti  wo  woM  oono- 
nfcat  hootleally  ^roparing  for  o«r  affair  th%t  ovoning,   I9»rgarot  oao  liaTii^  hor  oo- 
oorlmr  Itrgot  ao  a  gnoot,   fliirloy  mm  having  a  girl  frwi  BlofcotnAIroo.   9«o  BoUino 
girl*  woro  oxpootod,   Io«i««  ft«ailton  «no  oeaiing.    9app«y  and  a  littlo  douoing  aftor* 
ward  wao  tho  plan.    And  thoa  it  otHirtod*   Hho  pMaol  trook  fioa  ffalwlla  arrivod  -«ith 
ton  follora  in  it*   fhoy  ^ro  going  to  kho  dittriot  :&rethron  Confor^noo  to  ho  };old  in 
7intor  Park,   to  olopt  l6  h«ro  that  night.   Dirootor  Townooad  fnm  ^ikulla,  Sanld 
Martin  and  hla  wifo,  Oraoo,  two  othor  hoys  from  %tlborry«    Tlnal  total:    fakolla  •  11, 
thUborry  •  8,  Tloitoro  from  tho  aoeifsronoo  about  •  Ji,   Aftor  all  tho  rsot  had  gono  it 
a«ti  still  mi^i^t.y  flno  to  hivo  Porry  Barrlngtoa  wad  hit  tflfo  and  fcmr  ehlldrott  drop  o«t 
to  oay  *hollo*.    Porry  hat  ^rlatd  for  Atnt  Booo  ^foro  to  tho  oklldron  dldn*t  havo  to 
%t  told  ^ioh  trott  to  go  to  for  tho  hoot  poeono.    ffolcorat  all!!   And  mighty  bajrpy  m 
i%»9  to  havo  tuoh  flno  faollltioo  to  shM-o  vvlth  ycuall. 


B&*  hooa  dhOtoa.   Flosdas  Porry  will  go      to  tho  AF8C  sMOtiag  at 
Kiohmond,  tndliaiui  to  attond  liaportaat  mootiags  on  Baoo,  Pott»lgur 
Coateriptioa,  IDopondonoy  la  SoooHllsation* 

SSSSSIlL  "•••^SFtalth  to  uo  it  not  noro  laatorial  for  vainglory  hut  aa  opporttmlty 

for  achiov«»ont)  aaS  povorty  wo  think  it  no  dio^praoo  to  aoteowlodgt 
bat  a  roal  dogrndation  to  raajm  ao  offort  to  oimxoou*.    (hur  oitlsont  attond  Doth  to  paklio 
•ad  prlvata  d-atiot,  uid  do  not  allow  ahoor^tlon  in  thoir  o«a  variouo  affairo  to  intorfoa 
with  tholr  knowladgo  of  tho  aity*a.  "l^  Xittrsr  from  othor  SCDCil'in  roaardiag  tho  man 
who  holdo  aloof  from  putUo  Htm  Ufo  not  ao  *qnXXf*  hot  ao  lUaiLZSS*,.,* 

•Statoo  VfStimMt  B.C.  T 

m«kMPA  uoaoii^,  ftat     TPfi        mtk      H  C 
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Vo-i.  ^,  No. 

"Ar^  you  n-'t  n-.-^vc}.-".,  ■.vrien  ■^H  fhe  sv.'?,^  of  -3arth 

Hav9  rivor3  t-e  ^T.otty  o::Ve ,  and  I  s<:?v3  seen 
The  ^bitiors  c ,:jan( Iv'.'''^)  -ind  VM-^e  ?.ni  fo;'.r. 

To  ij2  -xalt.,-'  '.dth  t^^-:-  thi'^.\tonin5:  cloiadaj"  ' 
'.'.'ill  Oh**^- 3 3^0 J"l ius  Cfissar 

r 

'T-horsd  in        throe  or-  fciir  cor,!,,  ^rx' ,  cv-'-Jc:       ^.         or  Tlv^vn'^y-  r^orrin^  th-  ninot-  -nt^- 
t-i3  Irjrrisan-  ^It  '^^  5  c??  --ni  tl-s  Oriavdo  ^^r-a  in  Us  mrdh       t>3  73orlia  --ninsnl- 
H  10:0S       the  ;.ind3  r^.:ic:hon  i  y-l-.cit7  -f  ^_  '-^^^  .^t>-  vusts  drivSn^  th-  -rion'or^atpr  to 
m-^Ti^re  10^  im\    Tl-.e  .vor^t  3t.->rr-.  Ori-v-v,  ^rr.yr  >:i.    '.'t.^!,  tc-.Tiar-aor-V  .-.or-ie.l  -.-bo^jt  tr-or- 
fall  in-:  thr^.i  Vr.-ir  r^rfp^  or  tho  ^-oo^^c  n^-t  tr,^^,-  t'-i-jra  for  troaa*  to*  f?.l  3  f^ri,  th'^  to 
the  cit-'.^a  ore;-  f-ra-cfrvit  an^.  ;v--.t  ■.vc^ii-^  ar-.oijrit  to  ?;i,^>0,-ioo  damre,  cot---s 

•or-  -rat-ifT'l  for  fr-  holiday  v-d  tr..3  3.-:-d_T  ori-.ticr.  to  sea  Morc  Nature  O'ccit-d.  ' In  "the  ;^ ri^r_ 
ins  rain  (in  its  second  iay)  tlio;-  .vers  ont  ^dc-'.n^^  x^ecans.    In  the  'i^ms  s-)ot  th'.-t  T-es 
stooped,  to  -ic^T  p3C-.r>c  one  r;imi.te  r/.r.  nr'.r/o  tr^u  a  tooled  for  the  last  tirr®  the  next  minnto. 
^"ith  sca-thin-v  nmc-s-l.-.m^s   -.nd  ■'i-corc:.-:rn  Tir-:  ^'■:iv.'orth  loo'^^d  thinr^'s  over  from  the  -nc!  of  th°* 
ciivir,:  ho-:\m.     '^r'^ak^r?  hit  the  do-V         threw  rrey  spr-.jr.    Oj'r:re3s  trees  h.-d  snvi-ed 
thro./inj  their  toi'S  into  tho  Ons  '  one  fp.\n  flap.'ed  to  hold  his  o'.m' as;nln3t  the  -^nle. 

The  hanana  tr^'^=?  and  -in^er  lilies  looVg^  u-o  some  brood  of  ^i^antic  pigg  h?.d  bro-zsed " -'nd * 
rooted  in  then.    The  fmit  l",;-  3vs";-„hcre   's  if  the  !:o<33  had  "ro"m  tired  "of  their  ("'.me  ''ni 
left  their  niarhlss  sce.ttor^d  on  the  -Toi-jid ,    Tr-rins  hre-iVf^st  the  roof  hle\"  off  th^  tv.c- 
story  shed  hekdrd  t^^e  ham.    The  citi'^.xs  alovctor  on  the  corner  of  Grrind  and  Ovm^e  Blo's-ori 
lort  its  ro'-f.    In  the  t^vv  ^o.-n-ey  hM::.d  "  or  o-.vn  troubles  brin_in£  c  -u1l  e^lf  into  the  -./•rid. 
Thi9  eloctric  power  had  jcne  off  the  rij'^t  bofor-^  2.r.d  is  still  of  at  this  •vritinf.    The  onl^' 
storrr'  in  3cr!-e  time  to  o^^rpr.re  ..it}i  this,  T  jneas,  wtB  th^t  exrerisnced  by  \"illi-^in  Bsrtr-rn 
in  hi-?  ■Plori'^a  t^i^  17?>-7'r.     "...  I  beheld  v.ith  antonieVant  •■ird  Terror  the  stren^d:h  -.nd 
Fi-irj'  of  this  r^troi",  the  cra^h      ■.•.renjhin^-  of  trees  in  the  i'fc-ods  a  little  .iray  off  of  r  e/  /  ?i 
I'rees  twisted  off  v-  th'^  top      others  split  to  the  ^ro^md,  vaft  splinters  flvi-^^'.  life 
javtler  in  the  a^r,  the  tops  of  the  to-i^^h  ■'ie'^dinr  '"leVor/  ''^ent  '•lo.-.r,  into  the  -.vater,  h-ut 
vvh'it  is  incre'^eble,  T  be"'^^ld  t"e  invir.cea.ble  live  Oa>,  yielding'  to  the  fur;'-  of  the  tempest, 
".vhose  firr      ?.lmo?t  inne-^ehle  limbs,  i»s  thio''^  '^<5  l-^rfje  Tree?,  t./isted  off,  .as  flax  or  dvi"- 
.veecis  vhirl'd  aloft  ar^i  "loatir:;  In  f^e  Air,    T'-^is  te-ripest . .  .cs  it  rise  the  ^'^^intod  \-5iite' 
cap't  cloncis  shot  up  3,,i-ftly  thronj;i"  the  sl'i'es,  -'pre 'dins:  on  eidh  side,    cl'isht  b;;"  eac"'^  othe 
casting  a  ^''J-rj-^?  ^lo-vii-pi  flan-e  colonir  over  the  s''v''j/  ■.^tten'i /sfl  /  ,vith  continual  9tre?,iriS  of 
1  i^'^-'teninp  -  n^!  terrible  Thunde-*',.,  ^n''i  at  l-^^-^t  these  clouds  froiXi  -aII.  points  o*'  the  horason 
,  ret  o'^'-er  '-ea'1,      cast  an  uriv/er/sal  darhne^c  -^.11  r'^nnd;"    Travel 9  in  Crpor;^.^'  -md  Florida 
17?V7'i.     William  "^^artrar,.  (A 

jpr^PQP  r^i^  broupht  baCiT  t.»c  boc>s  on  stor^pi  frorr-  the  li'brj.ry  yesterday.  One 

pcicjntific:    ?rorieal  Crrnlor.e^,  Cline.    The  other  re.id-'ible!    The  Pealm 
of  the  Air,  Talinan.    They're  in  the  boo'^^sse  in  f-^e  office, 

NOTICTt:  ??houia  be  i^lven  to!    the  TJP-r  Besearch  Bslletin  5  3,  Hural  Pecettlement 

for  '-p'^J^n;  '^w.n  Thomag'  'UPl.  letter  on  th.e  ne.v  h-iri?er  strikes  in  ori-.cn. 
Peace  Action  of  the  TTiitional  f)ci:!ncil  for  the  Prevention  of  '^'ar.    '^orld  "^vents  analysed  bv 
F.cott  !To'--rin2;  the  Edsec.^s  lTe-,vsletter ;  letters  frow  "^'nv '.^arter  and  Chris  Ahrenafthe  fact 
thht  if  you  trip  over  a  1  trly'g  ^/r.lise  sorrev,J-.erg  you  can  tell  her  you're  just  getting  over 
the  2,rip.    If  she's  from  Te:cas  she'll  probsbly  be  -.vee-ins:  Tesas  3te-r?  .i  - 

^} 
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ftm  «o«  inefi»4»  i#mi  aU  tK»  wnbj  of  «irth 
t  ]»f«  Mm  t«tip«(rt«,         th*  ••oldinc 
flte  anmioM  namm  {U^)  tmll  «|ft  rnp 

VtlMrfWi  la  >f  l1a>M      fewr  crmI,  smTi  oiwra»«%  A«gr«»  «  TlMtwlny  nMnliiv  %h$  ajMtttttfc  j  j 

kttrridMn*  bit    CPS  #  37^  sjii  tiM  OrUuaAo         in  itt  skmi  n»rid»  pMSnmU* 

It  lCt09  m  tim  «ial«  rtBalMd  »  v«lo«ltr  of  83  m  wltk  CMta  Arlviiif  %hm  t<y  %• 

KtMnar*  XOS  M?l«         <«9r«t  ttoni  Orl»nAo         had,    ahl3«  i«!fa«p««pl«   iiiwrri*^  .^loat  tr«Ni 
fkliinf  t>jjfu  tlHirl  r©ef»,  or  th«  roof*  not     lag  thmm  for  tnM«  to  fiUl  tUm,  fcko  lot*  to 
«ho  oltrwo  9t0p  ivmftrxAi  -  60»70;f)  «aS  nli«t  wmiM  «nanni  to  tl,!90O,^  <l««l»t  eusf^ni 

gmtofttl  for  th«  holiii^  tmi  tho  oi^il«v»tl<»  to  ooo  Hm  N^tturo  oxoiioi.   tm  Mm  tfri^ 
tec  mia  (itt  it»  eoooaA  di^)  tlMr  «"Mro  out  rloidag  pooooo*   la  tho  sum  opet  ttet  !«•  ClMla 
0too{9Od  to         poeooa  eno  sdUnto  aa  orsngo  troo  stoopoi  f^r  tho  laot  tlwt  tho  aoxt  niwito* 
Htfct  otfctaitnt  aoach«l.iKaeo  rszA  \nooRoom  Tiai  ffcqroortli    looted  tktns*  oft  froa  tbo  «ni  of 
tlMi  ilviac  ^a«4«  3r««tero  hit  tbo  dook  %ni  thro*  gray  Oj^roy  »    Qrprooo  tfooo  boA 
tltffooiaf  iholr  topo  into  tho  lAte*    Qno  l«ao  foil  flappoi  to  Iwolt  Ito  ma  aMrdnot  Mm 
fho  b&tatm  troos  aid  giRgpvr  Uli«o*Ufco  mm  brood  of  ^iffMAIa  pigo  Had  ibrowsod  aaA  rootoi  . 
la  i^on«  (*lool9wl)   Tbm  fmit  lajr  oroxyvkoro  ao  if  tho  godo  IwA  gro«R  tlroi  of  tlMlr  gnat 
andt  lofi  thoir  mrbloo  «c»ttoroi  oa  t^  groual.   Surinf  %ro^a«t  tho  rottf  tilow  off  tlio  tufr 
ototT  lAtoA  )M^toA  tho  Wra.   flM  «^tf«o  olov>9itor  oa  tko  ooxaor  of  QrwrWI  ?«nA  Orago  Blaooo* 
^.o*t  lt«  roof.    In  tho  %am  Sootegr  ^sA  >ior  own  tronUoo  brla^iiig  »  tall  oalf  Into  tbo  ivovld. 
Iko  ^loetrio  ?;owor  ImA  goao  off  tfao  ni^%  boforo  'laA  io  otiU  off  »t  this  nvittag. 
only  oWra  la  osm  tiao  to  oonpoaro  with  thlo,  X  ipmoo,  mm  th«*  oxporionooA  ty  inilM« 
lartrMi  la  hio  Florida  trip,  ITTV?***  I  b^oIA  with  aoto»i«Yanont  %tti  ISnrror  tho 

otroagth  mA  A  ftey  ofk  ttiio  Stmn,  tiM  ox^oh  A  tvroa^iag  of  trooo  In  tbo  HooAo  a  littlo 
my  off  of  Ko/,/  Vrooo  twiatoA  off  hy  tho  top  A  othoro  oi^lit  to  tho  groToiA,  «Mit  opiintoro 
flylAf  Uko  j«irtloa  ia  tho  ^tr,  tho  topo  of  t^o  t<3a^  yloMiag  hiehory  hont  iSown  Into  tho 
rntor,  Vttt  ?<^%t  i«  iBorodohio,  X  tohoU  tho  iarlnooohlo  lioo  Oak,  yioiaing  to  tho  fary  of 
tho  loi»poot,  whoao  flm  A  alwiot  iaftwohU  Uaho,  ao  VkMk  ao  Urgo  froDO,  twtatoA  off,  m 
flAx  or  4ry  »«^*  a^lrl'A  %Xoft  «aA  floaitii^  la  tho  Air,   fhio  tonq^t  ...  a»  it  rloo  tho 
pointoA  ^tto  ^p*t  olooAo  shot  up  t^ftly  thn«i^  tho  vlTOO,  oproodlng  oa  mck  «i4«« 
ol»tht  by  t^tSi  oihor/,/  «9.«tiag  a  ptarplo  glwlat  f1«a«  oolowp  ovor  tho  »Wt/  atioad/oA/ 
^th  eontisMai  fthrono  of  lii^italag  A  torrihto  fknAor,,     onA  ikk  last  thoM  olooAo  from 
all  i^oiato  of  tho  har&««R,  asot  or«r  hoaA,  A  <s»*%  *a  tmiv/^r/iMi  4ar>a«o»  ill  romA|  * 
tftLiolo  In  8oofgi*        norlda.  l77V7>t     niUow  l»rtr«»  (A  qm^) 

Ifyt^^PCf  Yta  trooi^t  V%4k  t<7o  boofea  oa  storrM  fnai  tho  libravy  yoataM^,  Om 

•oioRtifiot   ^Tii^^  iSroloaao^  Alino,   tho  othor  iroaA^blat   Tho  Boalip 
fff  ^  Air.  V^lornt.   Ihoy'ro  la  *Nr  V>oh«a«o  la  tho  offloo» 

gyfU^jj  ShoalA  bo  fivoa  tot  tho  KiB  lif%»<»^r«h  ^lotia  #  9,  Btxyl  IN8>o^tl?ia^% 

P^r  pp^  Tfoai   X^a  IRMoao*  HfS,  lottor  oa  tho  mm  hnnts*'  otrllBoo  la  tjrmii( 
^SfM  Afltion  of  iho  S»tioaeal  Coiaoioll  for  Provontioa  of  DtV)   ffrlA  ^mlfmit.  by 

Soett  Wo^kria^j  tho  gaooo'o  Mowolottori  lottofji  froa  llsah  ilort<9r  ^.ttd  Chrla  jthTms;  t>m  tmi 
thiA  if  yw  trip  ovor  «i  loAy'a  vallso  •loaovi'horo  yoa  oaa  toll  hor  yon*ro  Just  gottins  oror  >< 
tiM  sy:!^*   If  9ho*i  fitM  foaao  oho*!!  prohsbly  bo  ^MO|>lng  ftaoo  6t<s^r«. 

mis 
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tk  »U  •r  cmr  MiiiAt  mi  atralag  it  «lw  Mf«li»  ImI  ait« 

i«  ?;  ».  tfcffUIlH  t99  tlw  lo«*X  •ons«7  iMiath  rmX%,   M  mmB  <m%        a  fm^Mtor  ni 
ikkrai  300  Ml«r«A  tllte*  t»  git*      »  yietwr*  of       atr*  groBntM  fft«tel«siaal  cffMlt 
of  WMTMl  iiMMwa.  (rwmwml  "  AerlT^  fvara  %ha  mm  of  ttm  Umm  §UU—  of  l0f«, 
TwM  -  ori*.  »ofl«i%i«i  -  tf,  o»  »«r*»i»iiif  U  •wmX  iaianovm.)  Afl«r  •  ftm  lalf«- 
4tt«tofr  r«MFl»  a%ml  tiM  dlffor«Kl  tta«ts  aal  mifottotiMW  of  sjnpikili*,  Is*  dL9«e&  gnqhio 
txMloo  of  lil9vfi«o  fot  Iho  oihor  fo«v  vmivftl  ilooaMOj  flMMPoid^  •ffs.aslcoR 

Inmlaolo,  ]|pn!r)i«fr«!nUn»  (T^mfteygjfaaaomfBU  Infuimlo  tlio  cmmo  tMug,  at  you  j?wl»l>Xr 
toMf)  Mi  (liUFilw  Swn  Mm  oxm^o  of  otttiar  diMttOM  itfilcli  fd^ftat  aiotsksn  tor  oao 
of  ttio  aai  %k9  ll^io  ooat  oa  a«Um  for  aa  h«ar  of  s«MroAl  4,iooMo3oa  of  Mo 

tzporiOBOOo  in  Oim*  Oeunty.   (^««  MfconaAiae  1«  %^  f&<s%  tluk^  i)Mr(tko  hoallh  Cay«.) 
iMHitii  tevo  tioo»«4  10,000  TS  patioMl*  dsorias  «ho  two  /oauro  Sr.  KoImIb  Kao  %ort« 
A  vortlool  ittihoT  th«a  lxorl«Mrt«l  aftlady,  »         ■»  Tt«m«fciOii»,  otvUM*  Aito  mcA 
Uook.  riA  ani  yoar  alite.   Boftuiso  of  tatooo  Ito  ]?«gr«^o^^»l  a«  ]^lelogi«l 

offoola  ay*  a  iMuddiip.    «.  mw  sxioa  to  ooaw  of       a  dln^.ta*  gal^lioro  •ftronclfe  a*  it* 
aaaoe*  fro«  o»*  poroon  to  anotaioT.        oxw^pl*  of  thlo  isrOA  oomb  to  b*  th*  gr*atay 
nmlmM*  of  TO  la  tlw  ftrUat.   ffeil*  yc«  oaaaot  osaotljr  mt  «•  *%iijoaf*4*  KoImJb'* 
Tloit.  «*  :m>r*eiat*d  it.   Ih  am  iagproMot  that  in  Ma  Je%  h*  io  a  roal^  «MfBl, 
fto«ti6«iaf  wt»W»  of  »oei»ty»  It  itrooood  oitnation  ratlitr  tbaa  lofioUtioa  to  wtm^ 
c«t»  til*  diooao*.   tWt  »ill  pio^aWy  bo  oaoior  aaong  tb*  aogrooi  tkaa  taoag 
bocana*  «ltfc  tli*  c*Xor*4  talk  \h»  att»*k  oan  b*  «or«  eW*otit»,  »•*  *rippl*4  br 
teiA*  taolio*  «•  t«hit*«  •*•«  *«  da*«  n«**««iMy.  (If  *ll  U%*»*iJ*4  **  «4«» 

•UrA  tfe«*«  bid  word*  abot*,  tli***        -ay  bolp.  "Ij^'^  ec^mo*  witk  th*  Ijns* 
clHBAt.  gnwn5oi««io  w  la  th*  iha|>*  pf  iraiiatip  fWtnbor*n«o*  and  nail  twM  naae**. 
^icr&id  -  e-srlvod  fK*  <*aa«»*,  li««Jml*  -  portaininf  to  th*  gr*ln.) 

•..'.littl*  »  i«  rtiU  b»w*ln«  a^  on  tJ»  »kiU  of  propor  t»*  of  tk* 
•lio^l.  Of  idiot-*»i«lr  or  #  2  dragUno,  d«p«adliig  oa  Mkat  a*o*  yeaff* 
i&  ndum  yott  oaH  lb  bf  «»»  »liCT9liaa  b*r*  io  ooMfhias  oat  of 

tHio  norldj  i*«t  «  had  In  OrtnaAo  m*  piak  Ua,  t)M  to-oallod  Mjl/*^^^'  fjf 

abeab  in  y<>w  oy**,  *ar«,  nouo,  aad  tkfoat,  o»  on  rara  occartono  ^»*^^*_i«^f.^"/'  **• 
**a*iab«ioy  (Wrtr*d  iipoUod  it  •tooy*,  bat  you  toow,  ...  ...  larortterd..  J  of  a 

Sod^STof  liiSd  gx«  »*        i»  nnr  t*  o*ok  .boo.  ai*  third 

^tl^^f  tM*\r*tIaa  dirb  I*  tb*  tbac*  •«*o**dtng  tbo  sla*  otago.  It  it  tH-i  that  th* 
MTf  babo*  to  a  re<dB-lll»  bardaooa  «M  ta»o  tho  otrongtli  and  |«.tiamao  of  febo  «^r*t«r  of 
th*  #  ?  diagUBo...  f»»  btsltbr  »t  a  yoaaf  bifor  aow  and  twio*  at  aaab/..." 


MUSm  5««d»y  tb*  t«»tyw«iatb,  oiahtoan  faljcwo  will  bo  a^         ©wf  f afU*»- 

Kpam^ji  fouth  Tloridap  Mowawito  mit  to  <il{^ly  uo  with  a»oic.    Tbay  »»w 

in-Ill Tiiin  laatrwrxtal  and  ^oraJ  r«Tor.«at*t!l!:i*«.   ll**t  thoy  aiU  git*  tlMiir 

«v*gfaa  b*r*  f nm  nia*  to  toa  ia  tho  aorniag,  thoa  at  tbo  Srotbroa  in  Chriot  SbarA  aad 
ia  tb*  otoaiBg,  at  tba  Brolkroa  Cbwrcfc  in  Wlator  f&rk.  llhoy 'U  4«>la  aa  ia  baffoWttylo 
otoaiag  coal, 

mc,'  Kra.  0*ffia  Tvritaa  tlbat  «>io  -fill  not  b*  ia  fiator  ParV  lbl«  jf«Ar.  Ibr 

tbo  tab*  of  tb*  hoalth  of  bor  Hotb«r<io«a  to  b*  SO)  |lMf  ar*  loiaf  t* 
Cloaraator,  Ha.    I  aa  pootiag  bor  lotbor  aad  ■«■•  olippiai*  *a  tM  lao*  Z**a*  ^iA  «b* 
maafdad.  Mro,  !l^i.»a  oar*  that  A*  aad  a*-*  oth*r  1^«J»  "WW^  SiHLf*'  **  n 
**Y*fal  faadar  aftofaooaa.    Iho  Conatabloa  ^xo  apo^niac     ^^^^  Poaa  thi*  ^ 


A-  4  k. 
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Xl/UM 


U  liMrA.(»ollila«,  o|  ocmrM  t»  mt  a.i»  for  J«t.)   Aai  it        li^SKJiTttit  ?S 
—  fwr  luadMa,  %m  privlM,  Mi  Ut«.   xtm>*  mrw 


» 


TbiB  cam  !•  poit«d  ft  Ha%  of  th«  ptrlttdloftlf ,  n«i»nMip«rt.  mm  uA 
other  alM*  MttrUlt  m  rtMlTt.   TbM  taUr  r«VMla  «a  MalTL  .iwk* 

'^'fl  tk.  Mil  r»v.alt  ttet  Miito  fro*  tUff  othirL«.. 

w  t»  te.9  »  oMp  Of  17  MB  With  MM^  roiding  Mtt«r  ^^I^J^-  f!? 
Mtkljr  Itet  w.       going  to  ortw.  hOM^r,  HW  Co,,  i.;.  uT^iwSii  MrfSJ^Ji 


or  mrlM  thl*  wmIu   BniiUI  itntS  M  «•   Aa  atM^Mw  artiel* 
tovportiag  tho  UmsI*  ttet  ow  MtiM  It  taktac  tho  trciMl  rmA  t« 
SwtliS:^'  •U  Mj.r  MtiM.  U  tte  paot  hat.  IteUMd.  ^  JStk^ 

?Lfrf"^  i***-***!-*  oy^pMiM  on  dlMipUm?  Mthod.  ia 

?.  ?^  !lfrf  •«  Weo  teoUriag  it  m  •mimr  preblM  to  m  that  Iidto 

tJoitt  SwSlptiir  *  ^        tooorlptiM  of  tht  mU.  8tril».   pacifica  thw 


!L2lJftL*lI?i""!-**'**.'*"^»  aatwUy  a»A  Honda,  nlj^iti. 
TOmnOV  fn  WGni),    Hltl«r*o  phmM  in  WaiK  KAMP?    nodv  luroBO 
tworrow  tho  wrU...*  ito  tonrM.    Iho  piar  IrMto  tho  diffimltioo  of  MotioMl  mA 
ivritml  roadjMtMat  of  tbo  QorMa  ohiUrM  aftor  thoir  oftuMtiom  V  tha  fc.i..  iThaf. 
Vooa  xiaaUo  to  mimwf  ooataota  aa  yot  ttet  will  «riat  uo  roduoad  rataa.    StiU  ftrlM. 

!!  JS^  2fr^  MBWpaitm.   Wolwta  aM  avaiUUa  at  tha  besoffioa  o». 

il  thi  cui  isllortiir  ^"^'^ 

aiBL  PaacatiM  BliliUjy  Conaoriptiea.  Havlaf  llvad  uHar  oonaariptiM  for 

V  .         ,  *  loa§»hllla,  it  ia  aoMiokt  aopriaiat  to  m  tha  asathr  om  aoMaa  ^ 

.  ^#!!T?  ii!*  fu**^'  »•  wo  mat  owr  (^iUm  to  ba^  to  pat  m  with  tha  <§ 

MM  foeU«hMaa  that  wa  hara.   ftr  oiajr  om  yaar,  that*a  all  tbarm  hata  to  giva.  ia     ^  ^ 

idaa  ia  it.  haad  that  «a«ll  hava  to  gOTorn  tha  world  no  om  i^mr.   AM  ttay'll  2aSa  T  ^7 

thaa  thay  ara  new.   Tor  tha  aaka  of  tha  f^tara,  lat«a  atir  oaraalvaa  a  littla  now; 
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til   OUIffVlAL  1A» 


,/\\  (fitli  nutates) 

*9  OoA  •#  0  Mnf  of 

liftlM  Itett  All  tk«  DOrU  to  OMM«^ 

flm  «m«h  of  •lnf«l  mn  r««ima 
Olw  »«M«,  0  liA,  gi^  p«AM  again. 
TbMi  «in»mw  fluai  riM  to  thoo 
dlaA  lijmii  of  yvoioo  ttm  UaA  uiA  to*.*    H.w.  later 

ff^P  r»tfffil  X*  «ko  first  <iMtati«i  off  tbo  now  19U9  oaloater,  tho  U«o  aaA  rod 

Wi  9m]»r  opouoroA  iota  r«i*ro  all  fondllaf  nitk      now.   Thoy  aro 

tko  gif«  of  Br«  UmiM  Clarki,  Prof,  of  aooiologr  at  loUina.  our 
gwot  last  ni^t.   fhoro  io  ew  fir  oMk  of  us  «  tbo  tablo  ia  Ui«  offloo.  (With  Dr. 
Clarho  oano  Ur.  Tiotor  OiiooiM,  hlo  vlfo  an*  throo  davghtoro.   Probably  tho  laot  tteo 
wo»U  too  all  of  thM  hoforo  thogr  loavo  for  Borth  14«oio,  »to.  whoro  lor.  it  taking  tho 
paotorato  of  a  ohuroh  nado  ftnoM  hr  VMhiagton  Claddon,  atithor  of  tho  hym.  "0  matt* 
lot      mlk  with  thoo,..*  Eo  oolooMO  «o  to  mho  hio  hoM  thovo  a  hootol  for  aw  of  «■ 
paooiBg  thra.  Moy  it  ho  that  oao  of  onr  mits  in  Maoo.  will  fial  thoa  a*  good  frloido 
a«  «o  haro.) 


Itoamoo  it  Mr  mil  bo  that  no  ihall  ho  rogfiag  tho  fruito  of  hio 
^SiUJM  '  U  tho  not  too  Ikr  diataat  fUttiro,  art  wo  ao(|^intod  with  Bmk 

Hror»o  nsrlt  ia  Mdagtoa  thooo  doyot   m,  if  ia  aooord  inth  it,  aro 
m  «9portiag  itt   Io*o  potitioaiag  aad  aoohiag  aodionoo  with  tho  prooidont.   Ho  v«ato 
ow  yrorioieao  for  ODo  to  1M  lila  tho  Iritiih  pregM.  Bo  tilMftto  Ma  to  i«rk  on  ialir<- 
Utal  aooignoato  ia  ioho  of  oAoiaX  oorrioo  that  vtiliao  thoir  ahilitioo  aad  tvainiag. 
lo  oaato  thoa  to  ho  paid  for  thoir  oorh|  if  oar  doaooraoy  «iro  thoroaipii-goiiic  moa  id  th 
paoifist  ooarlotleao  aoaU  not  ho  poaiohod  V  Mai-olafoij.  lo  io  arooood  that  oollogo 
tialnod  noa  aad  othoro  with  mlaahlo  oklllo  aro  ooafiaod  to  maal,  tmvaid,  labor  daiyo. 
If  your  arooood  too  ooad  your  aoao  to  hia  ia  laohlagtoa  tf  potitioa  tho  protido&t  to  do 
iriiat  io  alnady  ia  hio  powor  widor  tho  Bolootivo  Sonrioo  dot. 

W"^-^  Ihoro  haro  booa  oororal  roq[nooto  for  a  roport  on  ny  tm  wooko  aot* 

WOW  iritioo  at  foadlo  liU  at  tho  Umoo  aad  Porfooa*  oonforonoos.  If 

yo«  aro  alUiaf  to  ooatoao  oao  toaiag  aost  wook,  I  *11  hold  forth. 
Broad,  OTorall  loyroooioao  wort  pooitiro*   ft  arriro  ia  Phila.  at  flrot  oa  tho  train, 
X  «ao  ■addoatd  by  tho  roooablaaoo  of  ttio  rov  oa  row  of  bloak  heutoo  to  ear  rahbdt  hatohoo. 
loBNi  boiago  orowdod  togithtr  aloo  oaly  for  tho  oloai^tor  it  aii^t  000a  thooo  doyo. 
Bat  Poadlo  Vill  with  ito  pooplo  froa  anay  dootioas  of  tho  oo«atfy  aad  tho  world,  tho 
difforoat  laooo  roproooatod,  tho  friondly  opirit  protadiag,  ito  pooitiro,  aoaotraatiro 
goals,  thio  was  tho  loattaiag.   I  wao  iiyrootod  with  001  aoa,  CPS  aoa.   fhoy  «oro  a 
ditoipliaod,  oamoot,  tookiag  boa**   Cortaialy  thio  osporitnoo  io  toaohlAg  aai^  of  oar 
aoa  ttatooaonship.    nfetaalisiag*  oaporionooo  •  lAioh  io  tho  byword  with  aaay  of  tho 
followo  in  Phila.    eat  froa  tho  ooolmoiono  of  oaap  lift  •  oaeh  at  aa  ovoaiag  at  tho 
Aoadoay  of  Uotio  to  htar  logoat  Onauady  and  hit  oroh,,  a  daaco  at  Toi^plo  Unir.,  a  soaplo 
of  datoo  ^th  ono  of  Wl  toorotariff ,  a  vioit  to  tho  Redia  Muoow,  dida*t  hart  aattoro 
oithor.    Tho  iaoidont  tho  <|airko  ay  fcouiafbOBO  lo  thitt   lo  io  tho  onttoa  at  Poadld  liH 
I  wao  holpiag  with  dithtt  ono  wming.    I  wao  approaohod  br  Wilhola  Sollaaa,  foraor  aoabor 
of  tho  Woimr  porlioatat,  friond  of  ifaro.  loitoan'o  hntbaad,  now  a  FI  rooidoat.    "Ton  aro 
leaotea,  Mr.  Eonttoa,  Howard  Honttont"  ho  aokod  in  toaowhat  halting  Inglith.   dftor  I  x 
oloarod  np  that  littlo  aattor,  ho  Unndiod  into  toao  protty  boavy  praiao  of  Roaoton*t  ^ 
trantlatioao  of  wbat  Mr.  Sollaoa  oontidori  Oomany't  foroaott  lyrio  poot,  lilko.    I  H^-CT 
Viow  how  Mwh  it  will  gladdoa  HowardU  hoart  to  know  I  wao  aittaktn  for  hia.    BIAS  InL^ 
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Cl^yy  Of  loon&enA  Blnford  and  E«lcn  fiaford,  rlfltixig  as  antil  th«  thirl, 

Bt^SIS  i«  iba  rsUgiou*  growth  »ndl  datpsning  of  itlXowship  in  CP. 8,  'Sir 

fMl      ahtfll  haT«  l«t  paMt  a&  uautttal  Ojpportunit/  if  wa  laars  CPfl\* 
with4»aft  haritig  daisonatr&tad  th«  po-4»r  and  affactirsnaas  that  oan  result  fro«  tha  datii«_^ 
qpnint  of  ovr  in&iTldi]Al  *'tpirit\>al  d/naanie*  and  aloa«,  intagratad  group  unity.  At 
Buaik  Craak,  Dr.  linford  ttudiwid  wad  tvi«d  to  prosota  daxoeraogr  i*nd  spiritual  intight  i» 
a  lAioljr  flvid  aittiatien  vtoitxt  no  pAttarn  i»a  a#t,  and  ararything  faa  oura  for  tha  raaklBi^ 
(within  tha  fr»uai«Di1c  of  Solaotiva  tkivioa)    X  omx  «paak  fron  sry  four  month 't  axpariana* 
thara  to  aay  it  «a*  a  etisulating  caalcing,   Parhapa  tha  ir«tt  btimulsiting  period  of  ngr 
•U9  in  CP8.   yc*n  glad  the  Binford*a  oould  get  hare  to  ranaw  old  frierJ.9hipa  and 
inspirational  tokening.    ^  new*  thagr  bring  ia  of  tha  aaath  of  Ji&  Sarariro,  fonaar 
Bnek  Craaksr,  rel^Md  wona  tiae  ago. 

U  iqffltO  PlC^gy   A  Carey  MoWilllame  artlole  on  the  relationahip  of  our 

MiOBACK  national  raeial  polioiy  to  onr  Intenvational  foreign  poliqr*  FoUowizs 

hie  l*ae  of  reaaoaing,  it  it  •oneaivabl*  that  no  Chineee  delegate  aat 
at  tha  QuelMo  eenftreaee,  where  Churohill  and  Booeetelt  plaixnad  the  mr  m,  Japwa,  for 
laaial  reaeona.    Maxv^ret  H«laey*eletter*fran  a  «orloar  in  the  strrioa  men's  oanteeat  eft 
raeUl  mt««rs,    CTHSTIAHHf  A  C1I1I8  Itan  if  PWC  should  he  set      ae  an  eduoatloml 
experiasBt  it  should  not  be  ooMidered  until  ^fter  the  war.   Tmgio  potentialities  stiU 
toogreat.   ygLLQWaflf  Sioterd  Oregg  gives  subm  really  etriking  4X3ucfl«e  froa  nr.ture  ef 
the  great  iniluenoes  of  tiny  factors.   Be  feels  this  is  car  hops  for  the  grorilh  and  eprwd 
of  a  paoifist  attack  on  prohloms.    li^ltor  George  Veulder  gives  six  uuats  for  p&oifiaa. 
John  Hevin  Sayre  illustmtee  the  effeetivenoss  of  conciliation  in  our  relations  ftiVk 
Mexico  in  1927  thru  Dvright  Morrow.    TO  miHD  C,  Iteed  Oary(Riceo.  Com. CPS)  girto  roasoni 
for  not  advising  men  to  go  to  Jail,    Utod  Liriogar  tslls  of  oftocation  in  CPS  as  ha  ;£eea  it. 
CHBISTTAH  CSIiyjgT  Editorial  -  oonsoription(poetwir)  antithetical  to  ivproring  r»ce  rel- 
ations; 4«st  another  instit«tlo»  ia  with  aogregatioa  will  ho  accoptod.  00  Tillard  fello 
looseveit  put  ia  a  \reak  Cte'.tinius  rather  than  a  stronc  Jotai  Ibster  Oulloof  ia  the  State 
Dept.    in  order  to  Iceop  hit  ovm  finger  well  in  the  pie.  Also  a  nleo  pioturt  of  XeinkoU 
Hiabtthr's    character  and  platform  u-pproach. 

im  A  (Uve  two  nloo  little  pictures  of  Winston  Churefhill.    In  a  reviaw  of 

w  Y  a  letter  hy  socialist,  7*  y«a'  old  Herhort  George  WOlle  to  the  LeoAoa 

TRIBmm.    "Wiastoa  Churciiill,  the  present  »»oul4-ho  Brltieh  Fuhrer,  io 
a  person  *ith  a  r^nge  of  ide*s  linAted  to  tho  idventuro  atA  opporttmltias  of  Briti* 
Sooial  life... (hit)  mind  ie  now  plainly  in  a  phase  of  extreae  reaotion...Ile  idealftgf, 
picked  19  in  tho  gaxrieoa  life  of  India,  on  tho  reefs  of  South  Africa,  the  uatamal  hone^ 
and  the  conversation  of  wealthy,  ooaservatlvo  housoholde,  it  a  pitiful  JunWe  of  nontento... 
Ee  has  ssrved  his  purpose  aal  it  is  high  tiiat      retired  xxpon  his  laurels,,,*  Pearl  B«dk 
ia  an  article  sn»itl«d  •«»The  Barkest  Hour*  to  Chlaa^s  History*,  says:    "In  «any  .layt, 
indeed,  Chiang  Tdi-ihik  and  Churohill  are  acA^Iingly  alllra,  after  one  putt  aeide  tho  foot 
that  Chiang  is  »  foldier  prliairily  and  Churchill  tho  loading  exponent  of  esvire.  IIeith« 
utn  is  modem.    ChnrAill»s  extreme  nationalian  ia  as  old-fashioned  ao  Chiang's,    Both  V 
are  tyrante  in  a  certain  do-thit-or-I-MonH-play  tort  of  fashion. •  ^  ^ 

a 

BOlHf  •  Oar  tea  Suada/  afteraooa  for  the  Biafordt  and  the  Friendt  Meeting  ia  ^ 

mas  tOWB.    Ann  Cope  has  heen  preparing  for  t^e  days,  halting,  Vjvg'ing.bor*-  — 

3        rowiag.    There*  11  hee  doitlee  and  tahle  linen,  fancy  diches  a^id  eilver  > 
ware.   All  this  and  food  and  fellowship.   T)ha*t  ndst.   Coa*«.  JT^S  . 


*  .  fs^^  NEWSANDVIBWS 

CPS  Camp  #  46,  Big  Flats,  N.Y. 

CHINA -BOUND  MSN  PUT  IN  IIEREi      Lea  Spring  returned  to  theBig  Flats  Camp  Friday  af- 

t:r  more  than  six  months  and  18,000  miles  of  ocean 
had  passed  betwean  CPS  camp  life  end  the  first  small  R-roup  of  men  with  whom  Lea 
s:t  out  to  establish  CPS  Camp  99  in  Chungking,  China,    Leii  -was  tho  fourth  man  of 
this  unit  to  arrive  horo,  Ralph  Curtis,  also  an  ex-Big  Flats  camper,  John  Swan  and 
"''crb  Hadlay  having  hom  assigned  tijre  during  t  hB   liist  two  via^ks.    Vfith  the  arrival 
of  this  part  of  thn  China  CPS  Unit,  Big  Fltits  more  than  over  assumes  ths  nature  of 
J.  v.-aiting  placu  for  t  ho  'ticn  of  dos  continued  CPS  projects.     Sinca  Soptoribor  the  ctimp 
rolos  have  bacn  swsllod  by  sovral  mombors  of  the  Columbia  University  unit  for  rol- 
■'of  and   reconstruction  study,  several  m(3ribors  of  the  China  unit  nho  v/sre  still  in 

tho  process  of  pr cparati.'Xi  vhcn   th'Jy  were  returned  to  camp,  and  a  considerablo 
:iumber  of  men  from  the  AF3C  s-ction  of  the  ill-fated  101  CPS  unit.    In  addition, 
the  camp  has  he^ya  fortunate  in  receiving  for  a  variety  of  reasons  a  number  of  men 

from  mental  hospital  units.  Thor  o  sooms  to  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  assembling  here 
of  those  many  men,  chosen  ori^^inally  for  sore  special  service,  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  Big  Flats  camp  con'>unity.  During  th.-  oomint'  wo-iks,  as  the  over- 
rrown  camp  of  more  than  170  vic-n  is  largely  transferred  to  lUkis  room  for  a  reoapt- 
icn  camp  for  new  men,  tho  entire  group  sent  hero  frai  speoi^l  servicos  will  go  alai  g 
'/iith  many  Big  Flats  re;:nlars  to  a  vdde  v^iriety  of  cames  and  sp-.,cial  service  units 
all  ovor  the  country. 
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TOM  POTTS  ARRIVES;  POILY  SOON  TO  LBAVEj      Shortly  before  Clirist.-ws  Tom  Potts,  form- 
er director  at  tho  Petersham,  Merom  and 
Trenton  camps,  arrived  at  Bit?  Flcts  to  assist  in  setting  up  tlio  reception  oarr^  which 
lie  is  to  head.    Flsrrie  and  Tony  have  reached  here  9VQn  more  recently  and  are  in 
the  process  of  bocomin?  ostublishod  nearby  wl-ie  re  they  -will  live  for  the  time '  being. 
All  who  know  hovj  much  Tom,  Florrio,  and  Tony  have  to  bring  to  any  community  in 
which  thoy  live,  regret  that  tho  majority  of  thw  pres-^nt  Big  Flats  can^  community 
v/ill  be  transferred  before  nakLnf  frionds  with  thePotts  famly  has  nore  than  begun. 

Althoufih  complete  information  from  the  Philadelphia  office  concerning  the 
staff  of  tl^   reception  cdnter  has  yet  been  received  here,  news  of  several  other 
changos  have  beoons  public  kno-;jledga.    Almost  every  Big  Flats  camper  will  find  a 
good  omen  for  the  new  camp's  success  in  the  fact  thut  Any  Standing  is  staying  on 
in  her  job  as  dietician.    Ariy's  contribution  lias  not  only  in  the  good  food  for 
vjhich  Big  Flats  is  known  through 'Ut  the  Friends  camps,  but  f^or  her  quiet,  straight- 
Forward,  imderstand ing  spirit  and  her  self-less  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  needs 
of  every  camper.    .These  ha-re  rnado  her  the  most  real  Quakor  horoino  mny  of  the  men 
will  aver  know.     This  -weak,  howovor,  will  bring  to  an  eni  more  than  IB  months  of 
care,  service,  and  c cnpanionship  on  the  part  of  Nurse  Edith  (Polly)  Pollard,  who  is 
resigning  her  post  for  that  of  a^risiting  nurse,     'fost  of  us  ha-rj  all  too  often  tak- 
en for  granted  tho  quiet  patience  and  friendly  care  which  we  have  found  in  Polly's 
infirmary,  and  the  sacrifice  rti  de  by  such  sisters  of  CPS  in  their  months  and  years  P 
of  voluntary  service  to  the  ca'js  o  of  peace  has  been  7/OQfully  overlooked.    We  know,        U  ^ 
ut  least,  that  it  is  these  Friends  who  havo  lived  with  us  who  tcnow  us  best  of  all.  kjJ 
If  a  book  is  ever  written  about  CPS  v;o  hope  its  author  will  rema-.bsr  to  talk  with 
nurses  and  dieticians  as  well  as  with  project  superintendants,  directors,  and  eduo-  «^ 


ation  secretaries. 

»***» 


CA?!P  MEETING  ACCEPTS  REPORT  OF  COLtilTTEB        REPRESEiJIATIONi    For  about  three  weeks 

the  Cotiaiiittea  chosen 

by  Camp  Meeting  to  consider  the  questions  of  assignee  ropresentation  on  the  CPS  Ex- 
GGutivs  Committee  and  the  selection  of  carp  staff  personnel  has  fu  ctioned  so  quiet- 
ly and  effectually  that  its  report  this  past  vje^k  to  Ctjnp  Meeting  was  accepted  with- 
out serious  amendment.     The  CoriTiittoo  composed  of  '^reorge  Hoglo,  floward  Goldstein, 
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TIIE  OLD  0RD3H  C^ANCrBTIl   ( 

Vfhen  John  Ihod  recently  relinquished  the  Job  of  vjriting  "News  ai^d  Views" 
and  the  task  of  representing  3i{;;  Flats  to  the  Friend*  Saririoe  Committee 
and  the  National  Service  "^loard,  he  also  paid  his  farewell  to  life  in 
Civilian  Public  Service,    John's  4-F  release  ca;ne  throu.'^-'h  just  a  few  days 
prior  to  his  last  Nev;s  and  Views  copy.    His  departure  also  .aarlced  the 
passin:'  of  the  old  order  in  CPS  Ca-p  i,4  6.    The  16  r.ionths  that  John  vAis  v/ith 
us  wore  turbulent  ones.    CPS  was  gro'.iinz  ^nd  dovolopinf;  during  those  month*  ■ 
and  Di7  Flats  was  now  and  vital  t;nou;:h  to  sot  tiie  pace.     Thoro  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  t!'it  tlio  ca  r)  -.v-s  "on  the  bt.ll." 


There  vja  s  friction  and  unrost-»--suro,  thoro  •-vas  plenty.     3ut  tliat's  an 
indication  of  dovolopiaf  ideas  and  an  a.ibition  to  j-.o  placjs.    Vflien  Nows 
and  Vioivs  bc.un  in  Fo  iru-^ry,  1943,  it  filled  a  very  dofinito  noodt..both 
for  this  ca^.p  and  for  thi  adininistratin.;^  a,'oncij.5.     It  vras  th'j  best  modium 
for  exchanging  ideas  tliis  cajip  has  ever  l<no-m.    Nv.\;s  and  Viov/s  cano  into 
being  as  a  rosult  of  the  Iforthoastorn  Ro,  ion^l  Ca.  ip  Confi^rcncu  hold  at  " 
Anhorst,  I.fess,    At  this  :iacting  in  Janu-ry  19-::3,  Hi  -  Flats  was  roprosontod 
by  Sby  Finchor  and  John  V/ood.     Th^  reason  why  the  "pulse  lottor"  flourished 
here  and  ^  ontly  lAstcd  a-,.'ay  in  oth^^r,  even  no-..'jr  cu  ins ,  can  bo  directly 
traced  to  the  quality  and  ability  of  the  :\^n  v/ho  -.^roto  it.    3by  Finchor  was 
the  first  to  take  on  the  job...thon  caio  Eln.r  Lys-^n,  then  Fred  Lan^;, 
followed  by  Jobn  '/ood.    iDach  of  tlios^^  had  so.' v^tain^^:  distinctly  unique  to 
offer— -but  all  'ad  a  co^i-ion  donoininator •    They  b^li-'^d  in  pacifists  and 
pacifis:^  first,  last  and  a  Iways . . .  .*nd  they  never  hcsit-'^ted  to  support  tho 
:Ticn  and  trans-iit  their  ideas  to  tli.  ad-iini3tr--tivo  a  cncies.    Each  tried 
hard  to  viow  each  rnAi  "crisis"  objectively,  with  a    oodly  juasuro  of  success* 

"ut  this  is  history— history  Lntv^restin^  in  its.. If  but  havin;^-  little  or  no 
boarin'   on  the  prcsjnt  Bi'   Flf.ts  Ca  ip,     Tae  individuals  \/ho  for^-d  "aost  of 
that  history  a^-'.vc  d^pcrtod  -n  vv^^ssc,  leaving  a  cl,*r  field  to  th>j  new 
induction  ca  -p,    ".7>iat  v;ill  dov.lop  is  uliiost  inpossiblo  to  predict.     In  any 
event,  I  feel  that  Nov;s  and  Views  can  still  p..rrorn  a  s..rvicc , .  .can  still 
fill  a  need. 

I  ha^.-',  no  doubt  that  t'  ';  old  7-i_  Flats  is    euc.     \ie  ■\;ho  arc  left  nust  realize 

that  it  is  a  "new  deal", ..and    lore  than  that,  a  n.w  raris^ .     It  'V-^^  have  the 

sa?rio  gxiotal  objective.),  r  ■'^virbishv.d  p.r'.ic.ps,  but  th-  house  rules  are  different. 

Since  Soloctivc  S.^rvicu  still  /lolds  th..  aces,  W'-.  c^.n  reason-^bly  expect  to 

encoun  or  difficult!  ,3  .:ind  criscf],     jh-^t  t' .ey  uill  be  only  th^.  future  can  L. 

reveal.  ' 


IT'S  A  CRU3L   ;ORLD.  . 


One  of  a   :  roup  of  old  ,r  c    ^o  rs ,  \jho  >j;..r..  -./atc/iin    a  dolorous  n.^\i  cainper 
amble  do'im  t'le  len  ti'  of  t]:u  dininr   hall  quipped,  "I  think   n:- '  s  suffering'  |-jf  J 

fro~n  conpe^nd  fractur;-'5  o'  t'u  illusions."  ' 


II  E  \!  S 


A  N  D 


V  I 


E  .i  S 


O.P.S.  Ca-^p  -.;i46 
■"i'   Flats,  n.  Y. 
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r  3  GORDIAK  KIIOT  

"ro-'.  CPS  Canp  ,','--16,  Kan.-,  ponnsylv&nia ,  co  i^s  a  potition  ur  ..ntly  roqujsting  that 


statas  in  partj 

"./■^  wish  to  point  out  an  injustice  inconsistrjnt  v/ith  dc  locratic  idc*ls  inh^jrent  in 
the  failure  to  provido  Cor  d:.p'jndoncy  allotr.ents  for  tl.o  needy  families  of  men 
drafted  for  civilian  '.vork  of  national  i:  iportanc  j .     Sucli  fa  lilics  havo  boon  throvm 
on  their  ovci,  or  on  the  i/arious  r  jli,  ious  Servico  Co:-iTatt.;^s  inadequate  r  jsourcs .  . . . ' 

Ca -p  Kane's  lotter  indicat  .d  that  hero  vjag  a  r  :.qu>jst  to  assua  luiquestionable 
nocd...a  request  that  would  aot  only  brine  forth  a  f  j^lin     of  unc^ninity  in  CPS,  hut 
ono  that  inuld  liave  ;0  em;  v.eital  und .  rstandin^:  as  vj.  ll.    Ji/r-.o  '..^nt  i;ith  their 
petition  Vijas  f orthconin,';  f ro  t  teis  ca  .p,  ;;itli  nore  than  15    a^ri  si,  nin-   their  na-^^s 
■■.■'ithout  ur'  in^-. 

T.'  e  ncn  r  .aliz^,  that   .,arn  ist  f  ou  h  thj  S;rvicj  Co-Tiitte   's  ^^tt  e-pts  lay  be,  ti.^ir 
e^fo-ts  at  solvinr  dependency  prohl'.'ns  hav^  b  ^n  littl  -  "iore  than  sup  ;rficial. 
Thjy  are  inadequately/  staff  ed  a.-id  ill-equipp-^d  financially  to  undertake  the  full 
burden  and    lust  necessarily  confine  the  iselv^s  to  cases  of  o  jvieus  hardsPiip, 

IISBRO  s  .  j-^s  to  agp-^e  v;ith  th'^  -I'-n  in  ca- ^p  that   it  is  lar  g  ely  a     o  em  unt  responsi- 
bility certainly  th ovem'a-:nt  s.-e.is  bett..r  abl.;  to  provide  fijnds.     Yet  when 

the  3:rvic;.  Cor^nitte  jS  set  up  the  CPS  ca  p  :-ech.inery  and  assuned  th.e  obli  ation  of 
suo  ;rvisin;    the  intern'nent  and  pliysical  \je'll-bein;-  of  t  .e  individual  conscript, 
thjy  knov/in' ly  or  not,  assu-aed  th^  oblij-.ation  to  provide  for  that    lan's  dependents 
to  a  reasonable  derree, 

"(Ve  can  a^r:.  .■  v/ith  Canp  Kane  tiiat  at   the  ons^t  of  coriscription,  fevi'  realized  that 
■fcirri.d  ren  wouid  ev.ntually  h    included  but  that  fact  in  no  \;ay  affects  tho  account- 
ability of  the  3-.rvice  Ccrriitt-  ,s  for  the  v.'-lf^r3  of  th^  dependents  of  Civilian 
Public  S^rvic  j  n-n. 

""any/  ca  ip  jrs  haxr-j  c^as.d  to  b  -  interest  d  in  Civilian  Public  3  .rvic  .  as  the  "^r^at 
-xp  .rincnt". . ,  .they' re  thou  htful  and  s.;riou3  for  th^ir  or  .s  ,nt  and  future  ar:. 
inextricably  joined  vjith  it.  ceurs.  of   jv.n  its  sealljst  d-^tails  has  its 

eff;ct  upon  their  liv..s...not  only  th  irs  but  that  of  th..ir  v/ive    and  d..peud^nts  as 
v/:ll.    And  t   ..y  realiz..  tiiat.     'hefore  conin;    to  ca  p  t\..>y  Icn what  it  was  to  work 
and  stru;  '-lo  for  a  livinf  .    A  cavp^r  or  an  ad  unistrater  -.nxo  lias  n.v,-r  sliarjd  that 
--xp .,rie,n c .  can  hardly  be  ^xp-ct-.d  to  eind.rstand  or  appr.ciat     thi^  ult'-r  s  eriousn.^ss 
of  the  stak^s.     I  ./ond--r  how  -nany  of  us  hav.;  b..  .n  fac.d  witli  the  fact  that  ionl-_ss 
we  %jork  th ;  n  ^xt  day,  m..  or  our  faaili^s  \;ill  h ,  fjold  or  hun  ry. 

The  ^ov  .m-nent  has  established  fin-,  cial  cushions  for  its  s  rvic..  n.n,  prot.ctinp 

th  .-"i  fro-'  the  bitt.r  necessity  of  facinp  thos'i  prohljvns  at  1  act  for  tlio  dur>^tion. 

Th:y'vj  .established  r;  1-tiv  .;ly  hi'h  standards  of  p^iy,  d -p  ud  .ncy  -1  lot.-v.nts, 
training  pro  lans,    nat  .niity  caro  £)r  -..dv.-s,  -lust  ;ria  -out  pay  and  post-^./ar  job  ^ 
security.     CPS  has  none  of  th.,  s  . . .  .-nd  p  .rhaps  so  v.  of  th;S-  hul'»,e.rko  ar..  n  Ath.r /^^  ^.i 
d  sirable  nor  ^ss^ntial,    '.(aat  is  n,ed..d  is  at  1  ast  ^  mei  iun  prs  raei  tliat  can 
sustain  ca-  ip  ,-rs  froi  th-j  na  -  in  e  spectr    of  i.ipotenc.,  frustration  O.yid  failure,  (jj^-ty 


It 
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E  .'i  3      A  :i  D      VI  S  \i  3 

■■;F3       -1  ,,4  6  14  ,  ,.roh 

"i     x'^l-.t  ,  ^.Y.  1^44 

..i'Al      ■11;  IT.;  

L  .it  3  c     ;        tin     .i^  .  m-v.ni  'ous  i/i  it.T  co  td  : -ji.    io  i        t ...  7roios      — y 

;T.ac  -Ibi     noa;;r  riotio  ,1.     .atliout  dii;c-!j:.io:'       ;  c.^  ,•_).  rr  -v-d  ^ri  orOu3 
o    M^jili-:-!   )-o  iuc    i_.r;r;^  y  -1.^0  -    r .  .jd  -,.;!  i.  co- 'ol.t.;    ;x     ^Lio.:  /'or  coniici- 

_  ■  ■-iT'-i-  o';,: -c^  )r.-;        3-.^->   .  .  i'or  uiJ.r   lill.     Si;ic  =  f..  i  .  '..•3uld  .i-tv.iv.Hy  '3^ 
m  u     ruM      r;  ■i^.-'.  i •)  .a  ■        0  iu-;  pr jvl,; io  ^c;  ,<.., ci  !"!  ;  I:?.;  al.ould  ..ccwpt,  no 

'  "-■'^  .  ^....u.     t  t-.:;    i:oti.;i  .    J.  ^\.\  ■.nd      ..in,  it 

.;tr  i.Tn.d  that  i  dividu-ils  ::.-ouLi  -./ritJ  LU /ir  co    r  yr.s  r  n        .;  11  ...3  x.7oC  -nd  7.3  .'iiO. 


Ivi   :>'ir   ,  tort;.:  to    v^t  .    'i      "1  .tc    .01-  li"-.„bl  .;  ^.;•ld  .^t  Lr.  ctiv      cv  ;r.'.l  ai^-u  ..o 
.r.  iu:u  .r      y.  libr  -ry,  -l  .io:.  I;  doubl..d  by      in  -  .ti'.'G  v'  toot..;  rroM  cloG-d 

"'^        f'  ^1,  i=    ^.i''     CO  pi   .,ly  ...co-litt  d,   ..t-.t.  -i...  jt.t/.:3  ...nd  ..rr:.n     .  hLg 

 t--. .  V  itit  in    o-~   I'.i  .  c  ilia      ii  th  ,  doi..utori  ..j         t,  u:i — t  oac  n vliit.., 

r.  -..'ill  cori.i.'.i:ily  h  .ly        c  z ..ro-Zwro^/ic ibility  -j  .  -lo-  or.  cloudy  duya  

'■.  -.  ii"i.-v. ry  cj-^c  in    rr  it.:  ct  r..,    .oo;  iaiin.cr.  1  roo  >:    ...t^  jocq-".  ji 

-..'■rd,  ..i-:n  ' '\    .''ro..L  ttird  o"  t-iildi-i     b.coi;    o..'  'ic.-u  t  -r  t..  id  o-crut-ry, 

t-.,  p  .r'-   ■i-r,l  3-crjt-.ry;       d-.rt  roo  i  :-.rd      cL  :;  :voo' i,     t....  a  ..^1  i..cia.   ^ai  :t  job 
"'rt  '<  t  t'..v.   -ilcc--         .-nd , 


no    UiII.4Tt  0' 


■■b-o  1  V.  ;x-.ci  i.:t  :  t..jn  in  c  lor;  ,  t-.ntch  vitli  Cj?3  c  >  >.y::  „  ■;..itir..nt  observation; 

"I  buv.  for        r  tt-i-  f.lt  t^rt  on,  of  th..  %;orst  t  ir,  :;  ...b.-rt  CrS  id  tlivj  tL.iidi-.y 
ich  it  irrr;iir  a  ir.   bbc  .x.  i,        .  ,y  f  >-r  to  voic,  ■i:'...ir  d Ir;  .  1 -)rovt.  1  of  tin-  ^di.iin- 
i;!tr..tiv-)  ..rrr.n    .  :  .nta  b.jc.  ur;  tii.y  t-jar  b:;in'    tr-n3f  ..rrrd ,  or  ..r.  otl..;r-;/ic  j 
^  r'lon-.  lly  d  ir;Hr irb  :  d .  " 

"Tj;.  n-r^jty  privilr  •  rj  involv.d  in  pc.ci  'iat     drTini.;ti-   ..ion  o         .  c...]o  have 

ro.v:  to  loo-'  1 -rf  :r  tlvci-i  -ny  on  .  r.  ir-  i-i  -fa  ir  lives,  vdtii         result  tiiut  th  ;y 
'■il  to  npu-.'t  on  priiici.jl ;  c    to  '  o-..-  t  loy  f:;cl  cbau-:   it  -ill, . .  ..:o..i .  o-I  thj  boys 
hrvr    crri  ..d  si.-.c  .  b..i:i'    i.i  CPo;  .i.ad  ..rv,  child  ran,  so  tir  t  tu^ir  d.:r;iro  to  r.V.TV.in 
ill  cr  -.ps  no.  r  Mh.rr.  f.  )ir  -./iv-.s  -j-t-j  ■.;orkin    ir;      pri  1  ry  i.;r;u-,  ..nd  .i  quit.) 
nciturcl  on.-,  0  '  courzo,  -..Itli  •:.  .-in  th-;  rjoult  of  .;il  ;icia    tt-,ir  in-.;rrd  doubts  . 
rbout  nPo.     It  ir      ."ort  oi  volunt^.ry  c  .nsor ship . .  ...nd  on  -  of  t.     -.-iiost  s  ..;riou3 
^.TT.cts  of  CP3." 

:i  :t(£  .n  o  a  -.a:.!  

it  -,:as  il  r.petitio-i  of  :.n  old  r.'cory  i/h-.n  3ol;..'ctiv.-3  ocrvico  'crru-.;  r  tiiuj-bo.nb  into 
tb..  cont:.r  of  "i      'l-tr;  induction  prof^r-r..     It  c  .n,  i:i  l  .0  for.-;,  of  transfer 

ord..rs  for  33  nn  to  d-p  rt  .t)r  dlif.  on Or .,  on,  on  or       )rt  April  first.     This  [y 
ti.i;  th',    .:-plosi.in  r'.s  only  -     liror  o:  ■;  j  for  IG    i  n  Iw.r    -lr,.-.dy  voluntoorod  to  V 
tho  long  trf:  ,i  .  :;t.     but     j  •  >..  ly    rsi  it  s,  ujd  V.u  st-  do.;  of  futuro  ovontsV)uor 

All  of  tt  :  -.n  ,n   .'ill  hviY  .  co  '.pi  .-tod  tbr  ^Ic  orionL-tion  course  but  f  j\i  -will  h-vc 

co-'ril.,trd  th-;ir  r:xo,.ct:;d  5  lOTlr.s  st^.y  -.t  bi,  fl-ts.  Tbos.  0  b.r.  .r;r  -  "lostly 
L-rv,  <l'*o!^  fro  -  tb  .  cb-^n,  eov_;r  to  rn  i  idnction  cont  -r,     v'i-   uio  grapevine,  cones 
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CONSCIENTIOUS  CONSENTORS 


I  WISH  to  solicit  your  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  the  Conscientious  Conaentors.  I  mean 
that  large  and  worthy  body  of  men  who  find 
themselves  coinpelled  to  consent  to  the  war, 
yet  vhose  consciences  are  Increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  methods  of  fighting  it. 

A  typically  sad  case  just  brought  to  my 
notice  Is  that  of  the  editor  of  a  select  weekly 
review.  "To  many  of  us,"  he  says,  "it 
(bombing  of  cities)  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
winning  the  war  only  by  gravely  imperilling 
its  objective,  a  worth-while  and  stable 
peace." 

And  he  complains:  "There  is  no  escape 
from  the  cruel  logic  of  the  situation." 

The  spectacle  of  these  Intellectuals  going 
around  with  a  cruel  logic  attached  like  a  tin 
can  to  a  dog's  tall,  moves  me  to  tears. 

It  Is  bad  enough  when  your  logic  forces 
you  to  endorse  a  course  of  action  which  your 
conscience  disapproves.  But  this  man's  logic 
-in't  content  wilh  that. 
^  Having  forced  him  to  sacrifice  his  con- 
science to  achieve  a  certain  end,  it  then 
proceeds  to  prove  to  him  that  this  very 
course  will  prevent  that  end  from  being 
achieved.  That  shows  you  what  a  cad  logic 
can  be. 

"Logical  Conclusions" 

In  such  a  situation  a  man  may  well  ask 
— "What's  the  good  of  being  an  intellec- 
tual?" He  looks  out  of  his  Bloomsbury  win- 
dow and  sees  thousands  of  happy  bone- 
heads  walking  happily  about  with  minds  un- 
burdened by  a  logical  sense,  and  cries,.  "Art 
thou  dumb,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers? 
O  sweet  Content!  Why  wasn't  I  born  a 
bromide?" 

Observe  where  these  unhappy  people's 
logic  leads  them.  Hitler  makes  them  do 
whatever  he  likes.  If  they  say  it's  wrong 
to  bomb  churches,  he  goes  and  puts  a  lot 
of  guns  in  a  church  and  makes  them  bomb 
it. 

One  after  another,  practically  everything 
they  say  is  wrong,  he  makes  them  do.  Is 
there  no  way  out  of  this  Folio w-the-Fuehrer? 
No;  the  logic  Is  inescapable. 


"Owlglass,"  regular  contributor  to  Peace 
News,  is  a  man  to  overcome  prejudice.  He 
has,  for  example,  completely  shattered  PV't 
traditional  editorial  prejudice  against  reprint- 
ing material  that  has  already  appeared  else- 
where. When  we  read  "Conscientious  Con- 
sentors"  in  Peace  News  for  April  7,  our  last 
shred  of  objection  shriveled  up  and  blew  away. 
Thus,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor 
of  the  English  pacifist  weekly,  we  present 
"Owlglass"  for  the  pleasure  and  edification  of 
American  pacifist  readers.  And  we  plan  to  do 
it  again  some  time.  For  those  who  want  more 
of  Owlglass  than  we  can  print,  eight  of  fail 
"articles"  are  collected  in  the  pamphlet, 
Laugh  It  Off!  published  at  sixpence  by  Peace 
News  Ltd.,  3,  Blackstock  Road,  London,  N.4., 
England. 

— Editors,  PV. 

Yet,  cruel  though  his  logic  is,  no  bona 
fide  intellectual  would  have  It  removed,  as 
If  It  were  a  bad  tooth  or  a  septic  appendix. 
He  knows  he'd  miss  It  badly  as  soon  as  It 
was  gone.  Particularly  If  he  is  the  editor 
of  a  review. 

Compared  with  this  thorny  path,  the  way 
of  the  Conscientious  Objectors  Is  easy. 

It  is  no  hardship  tor  them  that  they  alone 
of  all  sections  of  society  are  expected  to 
be  logical,  while  Leading  Thinkers  of 
Church  and  laity  alike  can  admit  their  logic 
at  odds  with  their  principles  and  get  away 
with  It. 

For  the  CO  knows  the  answers  from  A  to 
W,  beginning  with  the  one  about  the  Ger- 
man attacking  his  mother.  His  logic  func- 
tions in  painless  harmony  with  his  con- 
science, and  he  can  digest  his  supper  and 
sleep  o'  nights. 

He  will  therefore,  I  trust,  be  ready  to  ex- 
tend his  sympathy  to  those  whose  logic 
forces  them  to  swallow  their  principles 
whole.  It's  the  worst  form  of  indigestion 
I  know.  It's  all  very  well  for  Browning  to 
refer  to  Conscience  as  a  Beacon  In  the 
Bosom.  As  any  Conscientious  Consentor  will 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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WHAT    IS  PACIFISM? 


A  Letter  to  the  christian  Century  by  A.  J. 
Mu8te  about  the  Peace  Now  Movement  and 
the  editorial  reply  In  the  Christian  Century 
make  it  plainer  than  ever  that  few  labels 
are  subject  to  more  varieties  of  interpreta- 
tion than  the  word  pacifism.  President 
Roosevelt  called  himself  a  pacifist  during 
the  last  presidential  campaign.  Milton 
Mayer  in  a  brilliant  address  at  the  War  Re- 
sisters  League  annual  dinner  attempted  to 
show  that  almost  no  one  is  a  true  pacifist  be- 
cause he  confined  his  definition  to  a  pro- 
gram of  complete  non-resistance.  What  then 
is  a  pacifist?  I  suggest  that  the  term  ap- 
plies to  anyone  who  opposes  the  methods  of 
war  on  principle. 

On  this  basis  every  pacifist  must,  among 
other  things,  believe  one  of  the  following 
propositions  or  both:  (1)  the  methods  of -war 
are  morally  wrong  because  they  completely 
contradict  the  best  ethical  and  religious 
cachings  about  conduct;  (2)  the  methods 
of  war  in  the  long  run  defeat  their  own 
purpose,  if  that  purpose  be  the  spiritual, 
mora)  and  physical  well  being  of  mankind 
everywhere.  One  can  argue  this  thesis  from 
a  purely  religious  point  of  view  or  from  a 
social  and  political  standpoint  or  from 
both  points  of  view  but  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion is  that  war  is  wrong  because  its 
methods  are  wrong  and  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

A  Real  Peace  Now 

Opposition  to  war  does  not  mean  that' 
the  pacifist  is  seeking  to  avoid  conflict  or 
opposition  to  evil;  only  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  methods  of  war.  On  that  basis  paci- 
fists must  believe  in  peace  now  and  work 
for  peace  now,  but  they  may  well  be  opposed 
to  the  political  and  social  aspects  of  either 
a  negotiated  or  a  dictated  peace.  In  other 
words  pacifists  must  want  the  killing  and 
lying  of  war  stopped  now,  but  it  is  also  their 
function  to  try  to  end  the  causes  of  war. 
Therefore,  they  will  rightly  be  critical  of 
any  peace  settlement  which  makes  another 
war  probable. 


At  present  pacifists  differ  among  them- 
selves about  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
tyranny  and  other  social  evils  which  cause 
war.  They  are  united  only  In  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Institution  of  militarism  and 
war.  No  peace  settlement  which  leaves 
militarism  in  the  saddle  and  military  con- 
scription an  accepted  Institution  will  satisfy 
pacifists.  To  secure  peace,  political  nego- 
tiations must  be  founded  on  the  demand 
of  the  people  that  militarism  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  negotiating  governments 
must  be  convinced  that  the  people  mean 
what  they  say.  The  purpose  of  the  paci- 
fist is  to  teach  by  example  and  reason  that 
the  institution  of  war  must  go  and  that  the 
methods  of  war  are  as  wrong  and  irreligious 
and  antisocial  as  individual  murder. 

Problem  of  "Contitleney" 

No  social  evil  as  complex  and  total  in  its 
nature  as  war  can  be  opposed  with  absolute 
consistency  by  Individuals  because  no  indi- 
vidual Is  a  law  unto  himself  or  a  self-con- 
tained unit.  To  think  in  terms  of  absolute 
consistency  is  to  think  in  terms  of  perfection 
and  no  Individual  Is  perfect.  The  fact  that 
moral  values  cannot  be  lived  absolutely  and 
must  be  Interpreted  relatively  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  of  the  utmost  importance 
or  that  they  can  be  Ignored.  The  technique 
of  non-cooperation  with  evil  cannot  be  prac- 
iced  with  absolute  consistency,  but  It  has  its 
place  In  any  attempt  to  live  in  accordance 
with  moral  values.  Every  person  of  In- 
tegrity adopts  It  at  some  point  and  is  not 
worried  by  charges  of  being  negative.  It 
is  well,  for  example,  that  the  conscience  of 
mankind  long  ago  outlawed  murder  and  dis- 
credited the  liar.  It  Is  also  well  to  recognize 
that  it  Is  not  primarily  law  which  upholds 
moral  standards,  but  laws  are  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  conscience  of  people. 
When  that  conscience  deteriorates  no  law 
can  take  its  place. 

Thus  it  seems  to  o^e  that  fundamental  in 
pacifism  is  the  belief  that  the  final  ending 
of  war  rests  less  in  political  blue  prints 
than  in  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Only 
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AFTER  all  the  conventional  objections  to 
Paciflsm  have  been  examined,  and  met,  let 
us  suppose,  with  more  or  less  success,  there 
remains  In  many  people  an  Indefinable, 
subtle  reluctance  to  adopt  the  position.  As- 
suming that  fear  of  social  pressure  plays  no 
part  in  this  feeling,  there  is  one  fundamental 
characteristic  of  modern  Pacifism  which  may 
help  to  explain  it.  It  is  that  Pacifism  seems 
"unnatural"  to  the  average  man. 

Pacifism,  it  may  be  argued,  is  a  "way  of 
lite,"  and  therefore  should  not  be  termed 
unnatural.  But  the  fact  is  that  Pacifism 
gains  public  attention  through  opposition 
to  war.  Paciflsm  is  a  desperate  remedy  to 
which  certain  men  and  women  of  various 
"ways  of  life"  are  reduced  by  the  moral 
crisis  of  armed  conflict.  In  a  peaceful  world, 
there  would  be  no  pacifists,  but  only  peaceful 
people.  Peace  would  be  the  function,  the  by- 
iroduct  of  their  lives,  not  their  objective, 
.uch  people  would  feel  no  obligation  to 
'evolve  a  body  of  doctrine  justifying  their  re- 
fusal to  kill  other  people.  The  very  idea 
would  appear  to  them  ridiculous. 

A  D«sperat*  Emphasis 

But  in  our  world — the  world  of  the  present 
— the  propensity  of  nations  to  go  to  war  has 
become  so  overpowering  that  the  few  who 
believe  that  war  is  futile,  unnecessary  and 
immoral  are  forced  to  propose  the  special 
hypothesis  that  peace  is  a  higher  good  than 
war  and  to  urge  it  as  though  It  embodied  an 
ultimate  truth  concerning  the  nature  of 
things. 

To  claim  that  military  victory  is  the  high- 
est good  Is  obviously  a  species  of  madness. 
The  pacifist,  during  wartime,  is  at  pains  to 
expose  that  madness.  He  personifies,  so  to 
say,  the  social  reaction  to  a  mortal  disease  of 
society.  He  W  not  the  natural  expression  of 
the  surge  of  social  growth,  but  tragic  evi- 
dence of  the  thwarting  of  positive  social 
energies.  He  is  not  the  toiler  at  work  in  the 
fields,  but  the  solitary  survivor  who  crouches 
in  a  hollow  while  the  hurricane  roars. 


Success  for  Pacifism,  In  the  terms  that 
pacifists  are  now  forced  to  speak,  would 
mean  success  in  a  world  that  has  reached 
the  last  extremity  of  disillusionment  and 
despair.  It  would  mean  that  the  disease  of 
war  had  become  so  rampantly  victorious  that 
men  at  last  accepted  faith  in  peace  as  a  posi- 
tive good  in  Itself,  and  not  as  a  means  to 
the  larger  ends  of  life. 

Thus  Pacifism  is  unnatural  because  it  is 
negative.  Paciflsm  is  an  "implication"  of 
the  world's  great  religions,  philosophies — of 
Its  great  sciences,  too.  The  crisis  of  war 
compels  pacifists  to  expound  their  thesis  as 
though  it  were  primary  and  not  derived 
truth.  The  response  they  gain  is  a  function 
of  the  developing  hoft-or  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people.  But  the  work  of 
pacifists  is  necessary  and  good,  just  as  the 
work  of  the  physician,  wljo  reacts  to  the 
crisis  of  illness,  is  necessary  and  good. 

Pacifist  "Negativism" 

Like  the  physician,  the  pacifist  would  pre- 
fer to  minister  to  a  healthy  society  rather 
than  treat  a  sick  one.  The  pacifist  knows 
that  people  who  are  busy  living  constructive 
lives  will  have  no  desire  for  war  nor  for  "the 
things  that  make  for  war."  Recognizing 
this,  the  pacifist  is  constantly  trying  to  give 
his  ideas  positive  significance.  He  never 
tires  of  saying  that  he  Is  not  merely  "against" 
war,  but  that  he  Is  working  for  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  wars  cannot  occur. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  pacifist  unity  melts 
away  into  a  confusing  babel  of  special  doc- 
trines and  claims  which  are  sometimes  con- 
tradictory. PV's  mallbag  has  accumulated 
a  number  of  these  theories  of  progress.  Some 
are  simple,  doctrinaire  formulas,  amounting 
to  ultimatums  to  a  sinful  world.  Others  offer 
more  synthesis,  combining  religious  counsels 
with  advocacy  of  various  steps  in  social 
reform.  Then  there  is  the  exhortation  to 
plan  for  world  government  based  on  pacifist 
principles,  and  the  countering  charge  that 
pacifists  must  themselves  become  perfect 
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FOR  years  there  has  been  afloat  In  many 
quarters  the  strange  notion  that  peace  is  a 
phenomenon  which  emerges  automatically, 
although  it  is  also  true  that  this  view  is  sel- 
dom explicitly  expressed  in  words.  From  an 
armistice  or  a  treaty — certainly  after — a 
"peace"  is  supposed  to  issue  rather  pure  and 
undefiled  and  to  run  a  charmed  course  with 
nobody  much  responsible  for  it  and  nobody 
doing  much  more  th&a  dabbling  his  toe  in  its 
pools  from  time  to,  time  to  see  if  the  tem- 
perature is  right.  Even  "right"  for  what,  Is 
left  unanswered.  And  for  years  people  have 
occasionally  paused,  wondered  (as  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  wonders  in  The  Progresalve  for  May 
29),  and  asked.  What  height  of  civilization 
could  be  attained  if  we  but  mobilized  for 
peace  the  powers  we  do  for  war?  And  then 
they  forgot  the  whole  thing  or  put  it  down  as 
idle  speculation. 

Possibly  one  reason  for  the  smothering  of 
so  important  a  question  lies  in  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  "peace."  As  war  has  become 
iasier  to  recognize  in  our  modem  world, 
peace  has  become  harder  to  define.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  always  recognize  the 
warring  factors  in  a  conflict  before  they 
flame  into  so-called  open  violence,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  more  hidden  socio-economic  clashes 
as  well  as  the  superflcials — the  assassinations 
and  sneak  attacks.  For  conflicting  interests 
pounding  to  sustained  intensity  are  not  com- 
ponents of  peace,  but  of  war.  They  become 
elements  of  peace  when  they  are  changed  by 
easements  of  their  tensions  and  oppositions 
in  the  interests  of  all. 

The  Great  Lock-Step 

Then,  too,  war  is  accompanied  (often  be- 
fore it  gets  under  way  and  always  after  It 
does)  by  the  great  lock-step.  A  people  find 
the  war — any  war — dictating  much  of  their 
lives  as  an  outside  force.  This  authorlty- 
from-above  is  often  welcomed  In  the  pub- 
licized welter  of  certain  events  and  the  naive 
submission  to  it  causes  the  whole  nature  of 
war  to  appear  to  the  average  man  as  a  solid, 
purposeful,  and  going  machine,  run  by  fig- 


ures who  are  soon  built  up  as  heroes.  He  is 
impressed  by  the  production  (and  even  the 
destruction)  records  he  has  probably  helped 
set,  and  in  his  relatively  unquestioning  at- 
titude of  acceptance  feels  that  great  wells  of 
energy  and  vast  forces  are  at  work — of  which 
he  is  rather  thrilled  to  be  a  part,  Something 
big  is  being  done.  War  is  built  into  a  Cause. 
Peace  ip  not.  A  cynic  might  describe  peace 
as  the  let-down  following  war.  Its  aftermath 
or  reaction.  Why?  Is  it  because,  in  part, 
that  peace  is  flabby,  devoid  of  ideals,  an  auto- 
matic condition  which  Just  "happens"  when 
tension  is  over?  Going  back  home  is 
"peace."  Getting  out  of  the  Army  or  CPS  is 
"peace,"  Normalcy  is  "peace."  Free  enter- 
prise has  been  labeled  as  peace,  too. 

Pioneering  for  Peace 

It  is  high  time  that  Peace  received  an  ade- 
quate working  definition,  a  definition  which 
means  far  moK  than  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tility. Peace  must  be  realized  by  the  com- 
mon man  as  a  Cause — not  the  step-sister  of 
the  humdrum  or  a  poor  relation  of  the  ridi- 
culous or  a  martyr  to  selfishness.  Such  a 
definition  would  encompass  more  difficult 
terrain  than  any  war's  campaign,' would  re- 
quire more  courage  and  foresight  than  the 
bombing  of  five  hundred  cities  (and,  hence, 
win  require  some  training  for  the  deflners). 
Such  a  definition  would  keep  close  to  all 
people  and  derive  Its  terms  from  their  basic 
sense  of  goodness.  It  would  require  pioneer- 
ing in  all  fields  of  productive  sharing  and 
political  responsibility. 

We  realize  that  there  has  been  precious 
little  peace  in  this  sense  in  recent  centuries, 
even  though  this  definition  of  peace  has  been 
slowly  rising.  Possibly  a  recent  example  of 
this  sense  of  peace  created  and  carried  out 
the  TVA  idea,  with  its  foundation  on  the 
unity  of  man  and  nature  and  of  the  forces 
of  a  happier  more  productive  life  to  be  shared 
by  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  people.  Here 
Is  something  big.  It  might  be  well  to  Investi- 
gate this  successful  growth  in  detail.  Can  It 
be  that  part  of  the  Ignominy  into  which  the 
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FEW  If  any  of  the  current  plans  for  organiz- 
ing ttie  peace  of  the  post-war  world  take 
serious  account  of  certain  basic  moral  atti- 
tudes which  are  bound  to  result  from  the 
war.  The  planners  of  peace  are  wholly 
pre-occupied  with  balancing  economic  and 
military  forces,  with  the  blue-printing  of 
international  political  institutions  which, 
they  hope,  will  be  able  to  administer  these 
forces  for  the  common  good. 

This,  we  submit,  is  an  "external  way  of 
thinking,"  to  borrow  John  Dewey's  phrase. 
It  does  not  touch  the  core  of  the  many 
problems  that  will  confuse  the  administra- 
tors of  the  post-war  world — will,  in  fact, 
defeat  their  efforts  completely  if  they  fail 
to  recognize  the  abyss  which  separates  their 
high-sounding  theories  from  the  actual  moti- 
vatioiis  of  the  great  masses  of  people.  Dewey 
wrote  i 

Instead  of  thinking  of  our  own  die- 
positions  and  habits  as  accommodated 
to  certain  institutions,  we  have  to 
learn  to  think  of  the  latter  as  ex- 
pressions, projettiona  and  extensions 
of  habitually  dominant  personal  atti- 
tudes. 

Strength  from  Fear 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  worker  for  a 
peaceful  world  has  his  task  cut  out  for  him 
in  the  tremendous  field  of  personal  attitudes, 
not  excluding  his  own. 

Last  week,  James  Parker  remarked  on 
the  failure  of  nations  to  turn  their  magnifi- 
cent war  production  efflciency  to  constructive 
purposes  during  peace-time.  Henry  Kaiser 
raised  this  question  also  in  a  recent 
Progressive  article.  Why  is  such  a  harnessing 
of  the  national  energies  for  good  difficult.  If 
not  impossible?  The  explanation  was  given 
by  George  Russell  (AE),  forcefully  and  sim- 
ply, during  the  last  war: 

To  create  national  solidarity  by  war 
is  to  attain  but  a  temporary  and  unreal 
unity,  a  gain  like  theirs  who  climb  Into 
the  Kingdom  not  by  the  straight  gate, 
but  over  the  wall  like  a  robber.  When 
one  nation  is  threatened  by  another, 


great  national  sacrifices  will  be  made, 
and  the  latent  solidarity  of  its  human- 
ity  be  kindled.  But  when  the  war  is 
over,  when  the  circumstances  uniting 
the  people  for  a  time  are  past,  the 
spirit  rapidly  dies,  and  people  begin 
their  old  antagonisms  because  the 
social  order,  in  its  normal  working, 
does  not  constantly  promote  a  con- 
sciousness of  identity  of  interest. 
(The  National  Being,  1916.) 

The  Irish  poet's  analysis  applies  equally 
to  the  failure  of  revolutionary  governments 
to  maintain  the  ideals  for  which  the  people 
aroused  themselves  to  fight  and  die.  "Why," 
a  liberal  writer  gloomily  asked  some  years 
ago,  "does  the  Left  always  make  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  Right  always  write  the  con- 
stitution?" 

It  is  because  the  spirit  which  carries  the 
revolution  through  to  success  is  a  "crisis" 
enthusiasm,  and  not  an  even-tempered  re- 
solve to  build  a  better  order  of  society. 

The  Old  Pattern 

After  this  war  there  will  be  a  return  to 
the  old  allegiances  which  determined  the 
decisions  of  men  before  the  war  began. 
Where,  in  all  the  panorama  of  world  events, 
is  there  to  be  discerned  a  fundamental 
change  in  motive?  In  international  relations, 
in  domestic  affairs,  in  the  lives  of  individual 
citizens,  the  pattern  is  everywhere  the  same, 
or  in  some  instances  made  even  uglier  than 
it  was  before. 

Realpolltlc,  we  are  told  by  all  and  sundry, 
was  a  cause  of  the  war.  Yet  we  have  today, 
not  less  realpolltlc,  but  more.  And  still  more 
being  unashamedly  planned. 

Militarism  at  home  is  a  cause  of  war.  Yet 
our  national  legislature  Is  at  this  time  con- 
sidering the  systematic  Indoctrination  of 
militarism  for  every  able-bodied  boy  of 
seventeen  years.  Even  liberal  congressmen 
write  equivocating  letters  when  they  are 
asked  to  oppose  the  May  Bill.  They  are 
"afraid." 

(Turn  to  pace  4) 
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THE   GREAT  QUESTION 


PACIFIST  discussions  In  CPS  and  out,  cur- 
rent pacifist  publications,  correspondence 
and  contributions  to  PV  and  various  otlier 
sources  all  bring  converging  indication  that 
the  central  problem  of  the  Pacifist  Move- 
ment is  contained  in  one  great  question.  A 
CPS  man  recently  phrased  it: 

How  can  people  be  led  to  exercise 
the  same  sacrifice  and  discipline  for 
peace  that  they  do  for  war?  We  have 
talked  about  this  problem,  written 
about  it,  but  something  is  missing.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  the  answer, 
in  so  many  words. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  writer  has  no 
easy  solution  to  offer,  for  the  question,  as 
presented,  is  one  that  has  engaged  the  efforts 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  throughout 
history.  It  is,  essentially,  the  basic  problem 
of  moral  education.  It  comes  to  the  pacifist 
thinker  marked  with  the  special  emphasis  of 
'Widespread  suffering  and  death,  but  he  has 
extraordinary  competence  to  provide  an 
^.^swer.  He  may,  however,  develop  the  great 
determination  necessary  to  finding  it.  In 
this  posBiblllty  lies  the  hope  of  the  pacifist 
contribution  to  human  history. 

Pacifist  EnterpriM 

What,  at  present,  are  pacifists  doing  about 
this  problem? 

In  terms  of  practical  activities,  pacifists 
are  entering  fields  of  service  for  their  life- 
work,  rejecting  fields  of  personal  acquisition. 
Many  young  pacifists  are  becoming  teachers. 
For  years  pacifists  have  supported  and 
helped  to  man  the  cooperative  movement, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Pacifists  are  en- 
deavoring to  understand  and  deal  with  the 
difficult  confilcts  arising  from  racial  differ- 
ences, to  apply  principles  of  reconciliation 
in  place  of  the  familiar  exercise  of  force  and 
suppression.  Some  pacifists  join  their  peace 
obJiective  with  the  Ideal  of  a  socialist  society. 
Others  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of 
underprivileged  minorities,  the  "submerged 
tenth,"  wherever  it  Is  found.  Labor  educa- 
tion and  the  problems  of  union  organization 


are  attracting  the  energies  of  capable  paci- 
fists who  see  a  great  need  in  this  field. 
Briefly,  thousands  of  pacifists  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  set  a  practical  example  of  sacri- 
fice and  discipline.  They  are  becoming  the 
kind  of  people  that  men  and  women  every- 
where are  going  to  have  to  be  in  order  to 
create  a  peaceful  society. 

But  either  more  pacifists  are  needed  for 
this  sort  of  work,  or  setting  the  right  exam- 
ple is  not  enough.  The  enormous  passive 
majority  remains  relatively  unaffected  by 
their  example.  It  is  not  that  people  are 
"bad,"  but  that  they  are  indifferent.  They 
don't  want  peace  enough  to  build  peace  into 
their  lives.  And  when  war  comes,  its  terrible 
Impact  prevents  most  men  from  significant 
reflection  on  its  causes  In  human  conduct, 
in  selfishness  and  indifference  in  every 
country. 

Gloomy  Altornativo 

Possibly  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the 
sufferings  Imposed  by  war  are  so  extreme 
that  men  are  driven  in  desperation  to  exam- 
ine the  aimlessness  of  modern  life,  Us 
febrile,  sensate  enjoyments  and  its  ulti- 
mately barren  satisfactions.  Possibly  the 
conclusion  of  Tolstoi,  that  life  as  we  live  it, 
with  its  endless  succession  of  wars.  Its 
countless  inequities  and  crude  unklndnesses, 
is  not  worth  living,  will  be  widely  acknowl- 
edged only  after  a  vast  agony  has  wrenched 
modern  society  loose  from  its  moorings  in 
"things,"  money  and  material  "success." 

But  this  is  not  a  prospect  to  embrace 
with  enthusiasm.  Is  there  nothing  more  to 
be  done?  Is  there  a  further  effort  which, 
joined  to  the  method  of  example,  may  extend 
the  radius  of  pacifist  influence  beyond  the 
limited  horizon  of  personal  contact? 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  propagation  of 
pacifist  ideas  through  publications  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  Many  pacifists  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  this  field.  Some  are  mak- 
ing definite  plans  for  enterprises  in  the  post- 
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AN  area  to  which  pacifists  shall  be  giv- 
ing their  concentrated  attention  may  be 
called  the  technology  of  social  change.  For 
In  this  field  will  be  discovered  the  principles 
by  which  our  war  society  may  be  trans-' 
formed  into  a  society  consciously  committed 
to  peace  and  habituated  to  those  forms  of 
action  which  make  for  peace. 

In  research  of  this  sort,  there  are  certain 
primary  considerations  that  should  serve 
as  guides.  It  seems  clear,  for  example,  that 
the  processes  of  social  change,  whether  lead- 
ing to  a  harmonious,  creative  order,  or  to 
the  moral  defeat  of  a  society  based  on  force, 
are  much  the  same.  The  difference  lies  In 
the  motive  power  of  the  change,  the  ethical 
content  of  the  ideals  which  beckon. 

Of  this  fact  history  records  numerous  in- 
stances. The  phenomenon  of  Revolution — 
revolution  as  radical  social  change — is  al- 
ways preceded  by  widespread  disillusion- 
ment.  The  faith  of  the  people  in  their  gov- 

nment,  their  religious  and  political  Ideals, 
•begins  to  die  at  the  roots.  Nothing  can  save 
them.  The  old  "authorities"  lose  their  un- 
questioned acceptance.  The  social  structure 
becomes  a  shell,  a  sapless,  withered  plant 
that  will  blow  away  at  the  first  strong  wind. 

A  Faith  l(  Needed 

This  is  the  negative,  the  destructive 
phase  of  social  chaqge.  For  there  to  be  a 
positive  "and  constructive  social  evolution 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  order,  new  ideals, 
a  new  faith,  must  be  born.  In  a  period  of 
transition,  the  social  drives  of  men  always 
find  expression  through  one  or  a  group  of 
dominating  conceptions.  These  become  the 
themes  of  the  revolutionary  party,  the 
source  of  its  slogans,  the  dynamic  of  its 
propaganda  appeal  to  the  people.  They  may 
be  essential  truths,  presented  as  tracts  for 
the  times-by  wise  reformers.  Or,  they  may 
be  glib  demagogic  utterances  which  do  little 
more  than  exploit  the  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction of  the  masses.  They  may  be  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  containing  some  truth  and 
some  impractical  and  misleading  social  fan- 


tasy. But  they  must  exist,  or  the  society 
will  not  have  a  revolution  at  all.  It  will  only 
collapse. 

The  key  to  progress  lies  with  the  new 
Ideals  that  are  presented,  the  new  faith  that 
is  to  replace  the  old.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  question,  are  the  new  ideals  geared  to 
the  moral  yearnings  of  the  people?  Has  the 
soil  of  their  social  expectations  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  seed  of  a  bistter  future? 
Or  are  the  people  responsive  only  to  incen- 
diary cries  of  destruction  and  revenge? 

Those  who  work  for  social  change  must 
understand  the  slow,  almost  intangible  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  a  nation  becomes  ready  to  embrace 
constructive  Ideals  and  to  live  by  them 
with  consistency  and  devotion. 

Preparation  for  Chang* 

Half  a  century  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  discussion  clubs  and  small 
societies  for  cultural  education  were  form- 
ing In  French  towns  and  cities.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  character  of  this 
"preparation,"  a  heritage  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment and  other  causes,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  great  slogan,  "Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,"  to  find  an  answering  chord 
in  the  heart  of  the  FVench  people.  (Read 
Secret  Societies  and  the  French  Revolution 
by  Una  Birch  for  an  account  of  these  activi- 
ties.) 

The  Fascist  revolutions  of  Italy,  Germany 
arid  other  European  countries  represent  the 
bitter  fruit  of  another  preparation.  As  We 
Go  Marching,  by  John  T.  Flynn,  provides  in- 
sight into  the  social  process  of  these  revo- 
lutions, showing  how  they  embody  ideas 
which  reach  far  back  into  the  intellectual 
and  moral  history  of  Europe.  In  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  he  demonstrates  the  social  op- 
portunism and  confusion  of  the  fascist  syn- 
thesis, the  bewildering  contradictions  of  the 
fascist  faith.  Fascism  is  a  plant  that  will 
grow  only  where  the  soil  of  freedom  has 
been  seriously  impoverished.  As  Flynn  says: 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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BASES    OF  PACIFISM 


I  WAS  very  intereated  In  the  article  by 
Evan  Thomas  (PV,  June  16),  tor  I,  too,  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  great  confusion  over  a 
definition  and  even  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  Paciflam.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
there  are  so  many  brands  of  pacifists  that  all 
this  contusion  exists. 

I  agree  that  Evan  Thomas  has  given  a 
least  common  denominator  when  he  says 
that  a  pacifist  Is  "anyone  who  opposes  the 
methods  of  war  on  principle."  This  describes 
the  actual,  very  general  agreement  found  in 
all  pacifist  circles.  But  when  one  attempts 
to  give  reasons  why  a  person  should  be  a 
pacifist,  differences  arise.  I  am  not  satisfied 
even  with  the  two  reasons  which  Evan 
Thomas  suggested.  Both  are  negative,  and 
negatives  represent  only  half-truths.  Al- 
though it  Is  true  that  the  methods  of  war  are 
morally  wrong  (Thomas'  first  reason),  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  pacifists  to  show 
that  they  have  an  alternative  method  by 
hlch  to  resist  the  evil  of  war.  And  although 
aere  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  that 
war  always  defeats  its  own  ends  (I  don't 
think  this  is  by  any  means  an  absolute 
truth),  the  pacifist  must  show  that  his 
alternative  will  accomplish  the  things 
claimed  of  it. 

Same  Old  Question 

Pacifists  must  do  some  positive  thinking 
about  their  alternative  to  war.  Even  the 
commonest  of  men  who  support  this  war 
know  the  evils  of  war;  know  that  war  denies 
the  moral  principles  they  have  been  taught 
to  accept;  know  that  it  will  defeat  demo- 
cratic ends  at  least  for  the  immediate 
present. 

"But,"  —  the  question  always  comes  — 
"what  would  you  do?  Let  Hitler  walk  all 
over  you?" 

Pacifists  may  scoff  at  this  simple  question, 
but  it  is  basic.  What  would  the  pacifist  do 
to  resist  injustice? 

As  nearly  as  I  can  see,  accepting  the  fact 
that  Pacifism  is  generally  described  as  oppo- 


sition to  war,  there  are  only  two  bases  that 
make  it  reasonable  to  espouse  the  pacifist 
position.  The  first  basis  Is  found  in  the 
religious  way  of  life  which  tries  to  deny  the 
world.  According  to  this  position,  the  world 
of  affairs  is  a  world  of  evil.  And  yet  the 
demand  is  upon  us  to  be  perfect.  Therefore, 
the  way  of  life  resulting  from  this  religious 
position  takes  a  person  more  and  more  to 
asceticism  and  mysticism.  War  and  politics 
do  not  enter  into  the  world  of  the  true  mys- 
tic. If  he  is  confronted  by  war  or  social  evil, 
such  a  person  takes  an  individual,  non- 
resistant  attitude.  He  does  not  organize  a 
crusade  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  Such  a  person 
is  an  individual  pacifist,  and  we  have  many 
of  them  in  our  pacifist  ranks  today. 

A  Practical  Altarnativo 

The  second  basis  for  a  reasonable  pacifist 
position  in  opposition  to  war  is  found  among 
those  who  are  trying  to  organize  to  show 
society  that  the  non-violent  method  of  resist- 
ing injustice  is  more  effective  than  the  vio- 
lent one.  Persons  who  take  this  position 
might  be  forced  to  accept  war  as  a  neces- 
sity in  spite  of  all  its  evils,  if  there  were  no 
alternative  way  of  resistance  offered.  War 
may  be  wrong,  but  so  is  acquiescence  to 
tyranny. 

The  world  today  is  organized  by  the  pres- 
sure of  violence,  in  the  final  analysis.  The 
group  which  takes  this  second  basis  for  the 
pacifist  position  believes  that  a  revolution 
must  be  wrought  which  will  supplant  this 
final  reliance  upon  violence  with  reliance  on 
non-violence.  Non-violent  power  is  under- 
stood as  the  power'  of  non-cooperation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  power  of  active  good-will 
and  creative  suffering  on  the  other.  Those 
who  accept  this  position  believe  that  a  move- 
ment must  be  created  which  will  have  as  its 
primary  purpose  that  of  pervading  all  society 
with  faith  in  this  non-violent  power.  It  is 
not  required  that  pacifists  agree  on  all  their 
political  ends,  but  that  they  agree  on  their 
means. 

(Turn  to,  page  2) 
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THE  scientific  sociology  of  the  day  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  minute  investigation 
of  the  status  quo,  with  the  cataloguing  of 
the  habit  patterns  of  contemporary  culture 
and  the  elucidation  of  group  responses  to 
the  various  influences  to  which  modern  so- 
ciety is  subject.  In  defense  of  this  method, 
it  is  argued  that  we  cannot  possibly  decide 
where  we  want  to  go  until  we  know  where 
we  are;  that  we  shall  not  have  scientific 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  constructive 
social  theories  until  there  Is  a  more  or  less 
complete  body  of  fact  about  the  behavior 
of  human  society  in  its  present  environment 
of  social,  economic  and  political  Institutions. 

Now  it  Is  true,  obviously,  that  such  in- 
formation wlH  be  valuable.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  a  wealth  of  descriptive  facts  about 
society  as  it  exists  today  may  be  seriously 
misleading  unless  it  is  regarded  as  "back- 

lund"  material  and  carefully  integrated 
^  r.h  the  causal  factors  of  social  change. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  describing 
things  as  they  are  to  the  assumption  that 
they  must  be  that  way — that  In  describing 
the  way  men  act  in  a  given  situation  today 
we  have  somehow  captured  the  essence  of 
man's  nature  and  discovered  for  all  time  the 
limit  of  his  possibilities. 

RsMsrch  T«chniqu« 

For  example,  the  pacifist  must  frequently 
answer  the  objection:  There  have  always 
been  wars,  and  there  always  will  be.  It's 
human  nature  to  defend  yourself  against 
attack.  And  so  on. 

Statistical  studies  of  what  some  men  do 
now  in  given  situations  tell  us  only  what 
those  men  do,  not  what  others  might  do  in 
similar  circumstances.  Some  years  ago 
Gordon  AUport,  Harvard  psychologist,  in- 
vestigated the  circumstances  under  which 
a  group  of  Americans  would  consider  it 
right  or  necessary  to  kill  another  human 
being.  From  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
one  would  suppose  that  killing,  under  the 
specific  conditions  named,  is  a  basic  instinct 


of  the  human  species.  But  if  his  subjects 
had  been  all  pacifists  or  believers  in  one  of 
the  great  religions  advocating  harmlessness, 
the  results  would  have  been  quite  different. 

The  tendency  to  describe  present  condi- 
tions exhaustively,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  Ideal  conditions  as  goals,  is  a  seri- 
ously stultifying  influence  in  modern  society. 
It  leads  to  a  habit  of  acceptance,  of  sub- 
mission to  personal  and  social  weaknesses. 
It  teaches  man  to  rely  on  their  limitations 
instead  of  arousing  them  to  reach  toward 
their  ideals. 

Pcrtonnsl  Tests 

This  approach  to  life  has  ramified  through- 
out the  applied  social  sciences  and  exerts 
a  subtle  sway  over  human  attitudes.  The 
tests  given  by  the  personnel  departments 
of  large  corporations  to  all  job-hunters  are 
a  good  illustration.  In  one  such  test  hundreds 
of  personal  questions  are  asked  in  order  to 
develop  a  descriptive  account  of  the  per- 
sonality structure  of  the  applicant.  The 
subject  must  tell  whether  he  is  a  "wall- 
flower" at  parties;  whether  he  makes  friends 
easily;  and  scores  of  similar  bits  of  informa- 
tion are  requested,  many  of  them  tending  to 
elicit  alHrmation  of  this  or  that  personal 
weakness  or  petty  limitation.  These  in- 
quiries never  seek  to  find  out  what  the  man 
is  trying  to  become.  There  is  no  provision 
for  a  pattern  of  personal  striving,  nothing  to 
suggest  that  a  desirable  type  of  man  would 
be  one  who  refused  to  accept  his  current 
evaluation  of  himself  as  a  static  or  perma- 
nent characterization. 

Fitting  men  and  women  into  jobs  accord- 
ing to  their  personality  traits  and  tempera- 
mental affinities  may  be  "efficient"  pro- 
cedure in  a  highly  mechanized  society,  but 
it  does  not  contribute  to  the  inner  growth 
of  the  individuals  involved.  A  self-importance 
may  attach  to  the  pat  typing  of  oneself  by 
this  means;  a  complacent  pride  which  is 
pre-occupied  with  the  insignificant  details  of 
personality. 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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MODIFIED  MORALITY 


A  LARGE  part  of  pacifist  education  is  the 
study  of  why  non-paciflsts  believe  in  war. 
The  examination  of  arguments  and  reasons 
given  for  the  "necessity"  of  war  is  basic 
training  for  any  who  would  reform  war  out 
of  human  society.  For  these  are  the  argu- 
ments and  the  reasons  which  the  pacifist 
must  meet  and  conquer  by  arguments  and 
reasons  for  his  alternative  to  war.  Ignorance, 
as  any  teacher  knows,  is  positive  as  well  as 
negative.  It  is  not-knowing,  but  it  is  also 
wiong-knowing,  and  the  filling  of  intellectual 
and  moral  vacuums,  ad  the  instructor's  task 
is  sometimes  conceived,  is  only  one  of  his 
functions.  Another  Important,  and  ofttimes 
primary,  responsibility  is  to  aid  the  student 
In  recognizing  and  rejecting  false  Ideas, 
prejudices  and  erroneous  preconceptions. 

Fallacy  of  "Moralltm" 

For  example,  the  Christian  Century's  edl- 
.^jrlal,  "Modified  Pacifism"  (July  26),  de- 
serves careful  attention.  Replying  to  Milton 
Mayer's  article,  "Conscience  and  the  Com- 
monwealth," printed  in  two  Installments  In 
the  two  preceding  Issues,  the  Century  finds 
that  Mayer  himself  is  only  a  "modified"  paci- 
fist, whose  criticisms  of  pacifists  apply,  with 
a  slight  change  of  terms,  to  himself  also. 
Mayer  is  alleged  to  be  "less  obscurantist" 
in  his  position  than  the  pacifists  he  accuses 
of  "angelism,"  but  the  CC  editors  take  par- 
ticular pains  to  show  that  he,  too,  has  been 
betrayed  by  "morallsm,"  which  is  the  fallacy 
of  pacifists  and  Mayer  alike.  Moral  judg- 
ments, it  seems,  are  mere  sentimentality 
unless  they  are  relatively  Innocuous. 

Mayer's  contentions  —  that  this  country 
ought  not  to  have  entered  this  war,  that  the 
"usufruct  of  victory"  (in  CC'»  euphemistic 
phrase)  will  be  radically  different  from  the 
aims  we  entered  the  war  to  serve,  and  that 
peace  will  be  no  nearer  after  the  war  than  it 
was  before— these  are  "good  Christian  Cen- 
tury thoughts,"  the  editors  affirm: 

But  they  afford  no  ground  at  all  upon 
which  any  of  us  can  stand  and  say  that 


we  are  "fighting  against  this  war." 
They  all  refer  to  the  realm  of  what 
"might  have  been"  and  have  no  rele- 
vance to  what  actually  is.  To  let  such 
thoughts  and  sentiments  generate  the 
illusion  that  we  are  not  fighting  par- 
ticipants in  this  war  is  to  show  our- 
selves to  be  sentimentalists,  as  Mr. 
Mayer  says  the  pacifists  are. 

And  forthwith  the  Century  iterates  Its  own 
position: 

There  is  no  moral  exit  from  actual 
war,  even  as  there  is  no  moral  justifi- 
cation for  participating  in  actual  war. 
War,  once  begun,  is  itself  the  negation 
of  all  morality,  and  the  individual  must 
deal  with  it  in  other  than  moralistic 
terms.  He  cannot  escape  it  as  the  paci- 
fist tries  to  do  by  denying  all  war  as 
sin'.  Nor  as  Mr.  Mayer  tries  to  do  by 
defining  this  war  as  unjust.  The  sin 
...  and  the  Injustice  ...  lie  behind 
the  war  and  will  confront  us  again 
after  the  war.  But  the  war  itself  is  the 
wages  of  our  sin  and  injustice.  It  is  a 
catastrophic  tragedy  in  which  our  sin 
and  injustice  have  engulfed  us  all, 
leaving  us  no  choice  save  to  decide  on 
which  side  we  shall  fight. 

Seed  of  Dacay 

The  Century's  adroit  equivocation  Is,  ob- 
viously, its  own  "escape"  from  the  reality  of 
war,  an  unfortunate  and  willful  blindness  to 
the  issues  at  stake.  It  is,  in  a  real  sense,  a 
refusal  to  think,  and  that  is  the  truest — or 
untruest — treason  by  which  any  man  can 
disserve  his  country.  An  unthinking  citizenry 
is  an  enemy  more  dangerous,  a  national 
catastrophe  more  deadly,  than  war  Itself,  be- 
cause lack  of  refiection  inevitably  commits  a 
nation  to  counsels  of  unreason,  to  moral 
bankruptcy,  from  which  follow,  in  the  usual 
order,  decline,  disruption,  and  dissolution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  one  of  the 
redeeming  features  of  the  American  Revolu- 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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IS   PACIFISM  "TRUE"? 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  in  the  American 
Scholar  for  the  winter  of  1943-44,  maintains 
that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  lies  with 
those  whom  he  calls  "relative  political  paci- 
fists." These  pacifists  are  "relatiTe"  because 
they  do  not  reject  all  wars,  but  are  willing  to 
fight  for  the  Right  in  such  conflicts  as  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  present  strug- 
gle. They  are  "political"  because,  unlike  the 
retiring  absolutist  who  eschews  political 
along  with  military  service,  they  are  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  institutions  that  will  make 
war  improbable  if  not  impossible.  " 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  position, 
although,  we  confess,  we  think  Mr.  Russell 
fails  to  say  it  very  well.  The  solution  he  pro- 
poses that  relative  pacifists  work  toward  is 
"an  international  government  jpossessing  a 
monopoly  of  armed  force."  Fear,  he  believes, 
must  be  the  dynamic  of  human  progress  in 
outlawing  war.  "Wars  will  cease  when,  and 
ily  when,  it  becomes  evident  beyond  rea- 
jnable  doubt  that  in  any  war  the  aggressor 
will  be  defeated." 

This,  from  one  who  is  frequently  classed 
among  the  world's  "greatest  living  philoso- 
phers"! 

Letten  of  Hitterjr 

No  great  dialectical  skill  is  needed  to  show 
that  this  proposal  is  not  a  solution  at  all,  for 
the  quite  practical  reason  that  no  aggregar 
tion  of  military  might  will  last.  The  strong- 
est of  alliances,  world  federations,  even  a 
world  empire,  will  develop  weaknesses  In  the 
passage  of  time.  This  is  an  elementary  fact 
of  history.  And  while  those  weaknesses  are 
slowly  appearing,  the  underdogs — in  a  World 
State  based  on  fear  there  are  bound  to  be 
underdogs — will  be  plotting  and  organizing. 
And  then  there  will  be  world  revolution,  or 
many  revolutions,  and  the  dismal  cycle  of 
competitive  nationalisms  will  start  all  over 
again.  As  J.  Reuben  Clark  told  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Bar  Association  last  February: 

A  solution  by  a  rule  of  brute  force 
would  discard  all  the  wisdom  of  the 


ages  and  take  us  clear  back  to  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  Surely  we  have 
grown  too  much  through  Uie  genera- 
tions to  make  this  the  best  answer  we 
now  can  make.  Surely  we  shall  not 
try  to  live  through  again  the  whole 
history  of  human  kind,  again  using  all 
the  devices  of  armed  peace  and  selfish 
power  that  have  failed  from  the  be- 
ginning. .  .  . 

You  will  no  more  have  a  world  so- ' 
clety  of  law  and  order  by  taking  away 
the  guns  from  a  part  of  the  gang  and 
letting  the  others  tote  theirs,  than  you 
will  by  having  all  of  them  tote  all  the 
guns  they  can  carry,  —  and  all  history 
shows  this  last  vrlll  not  bring  peace. 

Faint  Pralta  for  Non-Vielence 

Of  course,  before  urging  the  creation  of  "a 
body  of  International  law  implemented  by 
international  irresistible  power,"  Mr.  Russell 
briefly  disposes  of  the  pacifist  alternative  of 
non-violence  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
aggression.  While  acknowledging  that 
Gandhi's  method  may  work  in  India,  against 
the  "mild"  British,  he  claims  that  it  will  not 
succeed  against  a  "resolute  and  brutal" 
enemy.  Thus:  "The  Japanese,  if  they  con- 
quered India,  would  make  short  work  of 
any  movement  of  non-cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Gandhi's  followers." 

With  this  devastating  observation,  Mr. 
Russell  leaves  the  pacifists  to  their  fate  and 
proceeds  to  his  program  for  international 
organization. 

But  is  the  pacifist  case  for  non-violent  re- 
sistance any  stronger  than  Mr.  Russell's 
advocacy  of  "irresistible  power"?  Writing  in 
these  pages  a  month  ago,  George  Houser 
felt  constrained  to  admit  that  pacifists  "do 
not  have  the  power  to  effectively  resist  war 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  effectively  resist 
fascism  on  the  other."  He  meant  that  paci- 
fists have  been  unable  to  prevent  this  war, 
and  that  they  do  not  possess  the  discipline 
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CPS   AND  SLAVERY 


AT  one  of  the  government  camps  thin  past 
winter  the  men  Inaugurated  the  custom  of 
singing  Negro  spirituals,  substituting  how- 
erer  words  appropriate  to  their  own  status. 
These  melancholy  tunes,  sung  in  unison  at 
meals  or  in  the  trucks  going  to  work,  were  a 
forcible  reminder  of  the  parallels  between 
ciTilian  public  service  and  the  institution  of 
Negro  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  United 
States  before  the  Civil  War.  This  comparison 
becomes  more  striking  as  pacifists  see  the 
cloak  of  volunteerism  being  withdrawn  from 
the  administration  of  CPS.  However,  no 
matter  how  veiled,  there  is  stiU  no  essential 
difference  between  conscript  labor  and 
slavery.  They  are  the  same  in  their  devastat- 
ing effects  on  human  personality  and  in  their 
sinister  implications  for  the  future  of  our 
social  order. 

The  fact  that  the  conscientious  objectors 
o  not  receive  compensation  is  only  the  most 
obvious  parallel  with  slavery.  The  so-called 
work  of  national  importance  performed  by 
the  present  day  c.o.'s  is  often  Just  as  dead- 
ening and  monotonous  as  the  labor  done  in 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  fields  by  their  darker 
brothers.  In  both  instances  there  are  some 
skilled  and  specialized  tasl^s,  but  responsi- 
bility or  professional  work  has  been  assigned 
to  the  CO.  no  more  than  it  was  to  the  Negro 
slave. 

Deadly  PirslUi 

Side  by  side  with  this  forced  labor  is  the 
machinery  of  repressive  control  designed  to 
make  the  system  practicable.  The  old  slave 
codes,  which  regulated  the  Negroes'  conduct, 
have  their  replica  in  the  detailed  Selective 
Service  Regulations.  The  overseers  of  the 
plantation  system  have  returned  under  the 
guise  of  the  "Colonels"  of  Selective  Service, 
the  project  superintendents  and  crew  fore- 
men. Not  all  of  these  officials  are  Simon 
Legrees;  there  are  some  sympathetic  fore- 
men. Just  as  there  were  a  few  benevolent 
overseers.  Nevertheless  CPS  exists  with  the 


work  carried  out  under  compulsion.  Although 
the  conscripts  cannot  b.e  fired,  they  can  be 
penalized  by  the  loss  of  privileges  or  by 
transfer  to  a  harder,  more  unpleasant  task. 
In  slavery  there  were  the  favored  house 
servants;  in  CPS  there  are  the  men  with 
overhead  or  inside  Jobs.  The  slave  could  be 
apprenticed  to  an  outside  employer,  but  his 
wages  reverted  to  his  master.  Likewise  the 
CO.  on  detached  service  in  hospital  or  farm, 
receives  an  Inadequate  allowance  or  has  his 
wages  turned  over  to  the  government. 

Neurotic  or  Visionary? 

The  defenders  of  slavery  were  accustomed 
to  Justify  their  exploitation  by  the  assertion 
of  Negro  inferiority.  To  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple today,  the  pacifists  also  form  a  caste  of 
untouchables.  When  not  attacked  as  a  yellow 
coward,  he  is  dismissed  as  an  obstinate  indi- 
vidualist, visionary  Utopian,  or  maladjusted 
psychoneurotic.  In  any  case  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  are  considered  a  lunatic 
fringe,  differentiated  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance from  their  fellow  men. 

While  'the  ante-bellum  slave  owners  often 
lived  in  dread  of  a  Negro  uprising,  no  one  of 
course  is  afraid  that  the  c.o.'s  may  revolt. 
But  nevertheless  the  pacifist  threatens  the 
existing  order.  His  stand  may  sway  some 
wavering,  unenthusiastlc  supporters  of  the 
war.  His  example  is  an  unpleasant  excep- 
tion to  the.  cult  of  national  unity.  And  so 
politically,  socially,  and  economically  the 
pattern  of  slavery  has  been  recalled  and  cut 
to  fit  the  CO.  In  civilian  public  service. 

The  apologists  of  slavery  have  pointed  to 
its  redeeming  features.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem of  the  old  South  has  been  depicted  as  a 
benevolent  paternalism  in  which,  the  white 
father  looked  after  his  colored  children.  The 
church  support  of  conscription  has  per- 
formed the  same  apologetic  functlpn  for 
CPS.  The  philosophy  of  voluntary  service 
and  of  "going  the  second  mile"  baa  been 
allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  peace 
churches   are   administering  conscription. 

(Torn  to  Pac«  4) 
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WARTIME  C 

BEFORE  Pearl  Harbor,  when  there  was 
still  question  about  U.  S.  participation  in 
the  war,  one  prevailing  point  of  view  was 
th^t  "the  enemy"  was  an  actual  or  potential 
threat  to  our  freedom,  and  that  the  threat 
must  be  resisted.  In  order  to  resist,  it  was 
felt,  there  were  compromises  necessary  in 
our  way  of  life.  Pacifists  maintained,  on 
the  other  hand,  either  that  (a)  there  was 
no  real  threat,  or  (b)  that  whatever  threat 
there  might  be  should  not  be  resisted  mili- 
tarily. Peace  was  the  primary  aim — prevent- 
ing open  hostility  from  spreading;  and  com- 
promises toward  that  end  were  justifiable  or 
even  necessary.  War  was  the  evil,  and  com- 
promise with  lesser  evils  was  essential  to 
peace. 

Th«  Long  Rang*  Oeai 

The  war-partisans,  feeling  that  defeat  of 
enemy"  was  primary,  were  willing  to 
apromise  with  war-method,  changing  their 
 onomy,  adopting  conscription,  and  accept- 
ing other  sacrifices.  When  war  came,  their 
way  became  the  American  way.  Once  we 
were  in  war  it  could  be  justly  claimed: 
"These  compromises  are  necessary  or  else 
we  will  be  defeated.  Defeat  in  war  is  hor- 
rible and  hopeless;  we  would  become  en- 
slaved." The  salvation  of  the  war-partisans, 
as  pacifists  see  it,  lies  in  becoming  aware 
of  longer-range  peace  goals  served  by  -ef- 
fective compromises,  rather  than  shorter 
ones,  such  as  war,  which  make  wartime 
compromises  appear  to  be  more  effective 
both  ultimately  and  temporarily. 

For  the  pacifists,  once  we  are  in  war,  there 
is  little  room  for  a  point  of  view  holding  that 
defeat  is  Improbable  if  we  cease  fighting; 
there  is  an  actual  threat.  One  may  still  re- 
fuse to  help  in  meeting  it  with  military 
force,  but  no  longer  can  be  deny  there  Is  a 
danger.  The  combat  stage  takes  first  place, 
and  peace  becomes  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  uncertain  variables 
after  the  combat  stage  is  passed.  Com- 
promise with  the  enemy,  moreover,  becomes 


OMPROMISE 

a  virtually  untenable  Ideal,  since  it  cannot 
be  acted  for,  and  can  be  urged  only  vo- 
cally. 

For  the  pacifist,  therefore,  the  emphasis 
shifts  to  the  domestic  scene.  He  confronts 
not  a  foreign  enemy,  but  a  series  of  domestic 
issues,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  him  and  what  he  staiids  for.  He 
may  lose  freedoms  at  home;  his  "enemy" 
may  be  his  own  government.  The  man  who 
previously"  favored  compromise  with  an 
"enemy"  now  is  confronted  with  a  home- 
front  threat  to  his  way  of  lite.  Will  he  com- 
promise with  it?  If  he  fails  to  compromise, 
does  he  not  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
war-partisan  who  in  pre-war  days  refused  to 
compromise  with  an  overseas  "enemy"?  To 
the  pacifist,  conscription  itself  is  a  .threat. 
Shall  he  oppose  it,  making  whatever  other 
compromises  with  his  future  seem  necessary 
toward  that  end,  much  as  does  the  war-par- 
tisan with  regard  to  an  overseas  threat? 
Or,  shall  he  compromise  with  conscription 
as  he  claims  he  would  do  in  the  case  of  an 
enemy  occupation? 

"A  PetiHvo"  Compromita 

This  dilemma  is  not  made  more  clear  by 
the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  pacifist's 
-  apparent  anti-government  or  anti-social  atti- 
tude. Because  he  either  disagrees  that  there 
Is  a  crisis,  or  seemingly  does  not  care,  in  the 
eyes  of  others  be  has  a  stigma  which  is 
readily  confused  with  suspicions  that  he  is 
pro-enemy — that  he  would  just  as  soon  see 
us  defeated  in  war.  What  kind  of  a  com- 
promise can  a  pacifist  effect  which  will  show 
him  to  be  no  fifth  columnist,  and  which  will 
show  him  not  to  be  anti-social?  Would 
such  a  compromise  still  affirm  anything  else 
that  was  positive? 

Confronted  with  this  dilemma,  pacifists 
have  taken  at  least  two  courses  of  action. 
Absolutists  have  rejected  any  compromise 
with  the  home-front  "enemy."  Their  attitude 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  man  who, 
with  an  overseas  enemy,  is  unwilling  to  come 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 


PRINCIPLES   OF  PEACE 


THE  steady  flow  from  the  presses  of  books 
and  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
post-war  world  imposes  a  sense  of  obligation 
on  all  thoughtful  men  to  do  some  thinking  in 
this  field;  or,  at  Ibast,  to  have  an  opinion  on 
major  issues.  And  yet,  these  problems  are 
so  complex  In  technical  detail,  their  prac- 
tical solution  so  dependent  on  specialized 
knowledge  which  the  average  man  does  not 
possess,  and  cannot  easily  obtain,  that  the 
temptation  either  to  Ignore  the  whole  ques- 
tion or  to  over-simplify  the  answer  In  terms 
of  wishful  thinking  is  often  very  great 

There  are,  however,  certain  principles 
which  the  pacifist  may  use  as  a  guide  la 
threading  his  way  through  the  maze  of  pro- 
posals and  counter-proposals  for  the  future 
organization  of  the  world.  Blue-prints  for 
maintaining  the  peace  almost  always  contain 
jokers  in  the  form  of  hidden  assumptions 
which  have  little  basis  either  in  fact  or  in 

obabillty.  These  assumptions  must  be  dls- 
jvered  and  made  explicit  before  there  can 
be  intelligent  criticism  of  the  plan  under 
consideration.  Another  common  flaw  In 
plausible  programs  for  peace  is  the  way  in 
which  they  blandly  ignore  serious  causes  of 
international  conflict,  lulling  the  reader  into 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

Test  Quattion* 

To  every  peace  plan  proposed,  then,  the 
pacifist  should  apply  these  critical  criteria: 
(1)  Does  the  plan  rest  on  assumptions  which 
are  false?  (2)  Does  it  deal  with  the  basic 
causes  of  war? 

To  illustrate:  As  William  C.  Bullitt  ex- 
plained in  his  recent  Life  article.  President 
Wilson  submitted  to  the  emasculation  of  his 
Fourteen  Points  at  Versailles  because  he 
was  able  to  persuade  himself  that  the  harsh 
features  of  the  treaty  could  be  revised  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period.  On  the  basis  of  this 
assumption,  he  gave  In  to  the  vindictive  and 
greedy  demands  of  the  other  Allied  Powers. 
But  the  assumption  was  false.  Wilson,  as 
BuUitt  pointed  out  at  the  time,  could  have 


refused  to  betray  his  professions  to  the  de- 
feated nations  and  won  the  moral  support  of 
all  the  common  peoples  of  the  world.  Instead 
he  justified  himself  with  the  vain  hope  of 
"fixing"  everything  afterward  through  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  once  the  passions  of 
war  and  the  lusts  of  victory  had  been  coldly 
written  down  as  international  agreements, 
the  major  powers  acted  as  though  the  status 
quo  would  remain  for  all  time.  The  hope  of 
many  that  the  League  could  be  made  Into  an 
instrument  for  international  justice  proved 
to  be  a  mistaken  assumption. 

Price  of  Pmc« 

Likewise,  the  Versailles  Treaty  Ignored 
the  basic  causes  of  war.  In  the  ProgreMlve 
for  Aug.  21,  Morris  Rubin  quotes  from  the 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens  a  passage 
describing  Clemenceau's  "essential"  question 
to  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George.  The  French 
premier  asked  them  if  they  really  wanted  to 
make  peace — permanent  peace.  They,  of 
course,  said  yes.  Clemenceau  then  explained 
to  them  what  real  peace  would  Involve: 

"If,"  he  said,  "we  give  up  all  future 
wars — if  we  are  to  prevent  war,  we 
must  give  up  our  empires  and  all  hope 
of  empire.  You,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  you 
English  will  have  to  come  out  of  India, 
for  example;  we  French  shall  have  to 
come  out  of  North , Africa;  and  you 
Americans,  Mr.  President,  you  must 
get  out  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  leave  Cuba  alone  —  and 
Mexico. 

"...  These  are  some  of,  the  costs  of 
permanent  peace;  there  are  other 
sacrifices  we,  the  dominant  powers, 
would  have  to  make.  We  French  are 
willing,  but  are  you  willing,  to  pay  the 
price,  all  those  costs  of  no  more  war 
In  the  world?"  ... 

The  President  and  the  Premiers  pro- 
tested that  they  did  not  mean  all  that, 
that  that  was  not  necessary,  not  all  at 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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PACIFISTS  AND  HANGOVERS 


THIS  article,  as  the  title  suggests,  Is  a  tem- 
perance tract,  though  not  In  the  conventional 
sense.  Its  purpose  Is  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  most  Important  tasks  for  pacifists  in  the 
days  ahead  will  be  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
eral public  that  disappointment  and  reaction 
are  as  integrally  related  to  the  war  process 
as  the  morning  after  is  to  the  binge  of  the 
night  before. 

Disillusionment  has  already  set  in  on  the 
liberal  front,  as  idealistic  war  aims  are 
shown  to  be  meaningful  in  Inverse  ratio  to 
the  success  of  Allied  arms,  and  a  period  of 
more  general  disilluaionment  and  reaction 
against  World  War  II  will  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  kind  of  peace  settlement  that  Is 
in  the  offing  and  the  economic  curtailment 
which  will  follow  on  the  domestic  scene. 
It  will  be  the  peculiar  task  of  pacifists, 
more  than  others,  to  make  thia  dislllusion- 
-nent  a  profound  disillusionment  with  the  war 

■ocesB,  and  not  merely  a  superficial  revul- 
-lon  against  the  particular  consequences  of 
a  particular  war.  Unless  they  can  achieve 
this,  the  anti-war  sentiment  following  this 
war  will  be  as  superficial  and  ultimately  In- 
eftectual  as  that  which  followed  the  last. 

Misleading  ExplanaHens 

Against  the  interpretation  which  sees  the 
scrapping  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Four  Freedoms,  the  general  reactionary 
swing  in  affairs  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national, as  results  which  are  only  to  be 
expected  as  the  fruits  of  a  societal  Roman 
holiday,  will  be  advanced  what  might  be 
called  the  "If-only-I-hadn't-taken-that-last- 
drink"  type  of  disillusionment.  This  latter 
type  sees  these  phenomena  merely  as  bar- 
nacles which  unfortunately  happened  to  get 
attached  to  an  otherwise  seaworthy  ship. 

The  last  war  bred  its  many  versions  of  the 
"last  drink"  interpretation  of  the  ultimate 
debacle.  There  was  the  if-only-Wllson's- 
Fourteen  •  Points  -  had-been-accepted-theory, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  If-we-hadn't-had- 
an-ldealist-in-the-Whlte-House  theory.  There 
was  the  theory  which  held  that  we  might 
have  won  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war  If 


■'r¥iawi>rt-ii 


only  the  United  States  had  entered  League, 
and  the  theory  that  we  might  have  made 
World  War  I  the  last  If  only  we  hadn't  med- 
dled so  much  in  world  affairs.  There  was 
the  If  -  only  -  Versailles  -  hadn't  -  been-so- vindic- 
tive theory,  and  the  we-ought-to-have-gone- 
on-to-Berlln  theory.  There  were  all  these 
and  many  more  hypotheses,  but  only  a  few 
people  realized  that  the  failure  to  win  a  de- 
cent world  in  1919  grew  not  out  of  some 
extraneous  accident  but  out  of  the  essential 
character  of  modern  war. 

Natural  Ratuitt  of  War 

We  are  hearing  now,  again,  from  the  "last 
drink"  school,  which  Is  typified  by  the  New 
Republic,  certain  phases  of  Common  Sense 
editorial  policy,  and  by  the  "Four  Freedom 
Democrats."  Seeing  the  war  evolving  into  a 
reactionary,  and  not  a  revolutionary  process, 
they  are  proclaiming  that  all  would  be  dif- 
ferent If  only  Churchill  weren't  Churchill,  If 
only  Roosevelt  weren't  hampered  by  his 
Churchlll-Stalln  ties,  if  only  the  Southern 
Bourbons  and  the  northern  Republicans 
didn't  hamstring  the  Commander-in-Chief,  If 
only  Britain  wouldn't  play  ball  with  Franco, 
if  only  Stalin  wouldn't  play  ball  with  the 
Junkers,  if  only  this.  If  only  that.  What  they 
fall  to  see,  and  what  pacifists  must  lead  them 
and  the  American  public  to  see,  is  that  the 
deals  with  the  Badogllos,  and  the  Francos, 
and  the  Stallns,  and  the  Junkers,  and  the 
DeGaulles,  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  applied 
to  India  and  Germany,  the  starvation  rations 
in  Allied-occupied  territories  and  the  ex- 
tension of  fascist  anti-labor  measures  in  the 
United  States,  are  not  historical  accidents 
but  the  natural  results  of  a  historical  process 
which  began  on  that  indefinable  date  when 
this  war  began; 

Pacifists,  In  the  years  following  World  War 
II  (and  their  success  or  failure  may  be  In- 
strumental in  determining  whether  we  shall 
have  to  say  the  years  before  World  War 
III),  must  stimulate  the  kind  of  profound  dls- 

(Turn  to  Fac«  4) 
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NECESSITY  UNLIMITED 


IT  seems  fair  enough  to  proclaim  that  God  is 
now  Necessity.  All  things  are  done  in  His 
name,  mere  understanding  or  love  heing 
quite  outmoded.  Put  it  another  way.  The 
whirling  circle  of  a  ciTllizatlon  has  again 
constricted  and  is  approaching  the  survival 
radius  of  the  primitive  to  whom  unques- 
tioned, almost  unknowable,  N.ecessity  is  the 
center  on  the  spindle  of  existence. 

It  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  complex. 
With  Necessity  determining  all,  to  vegetate 
at  the  statu*  quo  is  eminently  respectable. 
The  word,  with  due  allowance  for  oratory, 
may  seem  to  hold  in  itself  the  essentials  of 
existence,  the  Thing  in  life.  It  marshals  and 
commands  attention;  It  is  urgent  and  con- 
dones all  manner  of  action.  And  above  all,  it 
saves  an  explanation.  Expendable  was  a  word 
once  on  its  way  into  a  high  place  among  our 
shibboleths,  but  It  fell  into  disfavor,  possibly 
because  of  the  tinge  of  cold-blooded  horror 
which  somehow,  with  such  assistance  as  the 
3ook-of-the-Month  Club  and  the  Imperative 
Sook  nomination,  iced  it  in.  Ah,  but  Neces- 
sity! A  good,  familiar  word.  So,  blindly,  or 
with  blinkers  on,  the  Word  is  thrown  across 
the  world  today.  Its  utterance  sanctifies 
whatever  barbarism  it  serves  as  preface  and 
any  inquiry  into  the  basis  of  these  uses  pro- 
vokes the  cry  of  sentimentalism  coupled  with 
the  charge  of  depraved  idealism  —  terms 
which  once  were  called  Ivory-tower  and  re- 
served for  the  universities  now  atramp  with 
Necessity.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
responsibility  in  Necessity  as  God.  This  con- 
venience is  too  palpable  for  illustration. 

UnlMirabI*  Peaco 

Inasmuch  as  "security"  forms  the  haunted 
core  of  the  20th  Century,  the  new  God  pops 
up  in  every  batch  pf  blue  prints  devoted  to 
that  section  of  time  now  called  the  post-war 
world.  This  security,  like  the  Pacifism  of  the 
1920'b,  is  considered  an  external  by  too  many 
of  its  planners,  and  unfortunately  it  often 
catches  itself  In  the  mesh  of  the  watchword. 
Necessity  —  the  same  Necessity  trauma 
which  so  blindly  rules  in  the  war  years,  un- 
changed and  just  as  irresponsible  in  Its 


dealings  with  human  adjustments,  human 
needs,  and  that  strange  quality,  human  sym- 
pathy. Armed  force  to  preserve  the  "peace," 
for  instance,  is  deemed  a  section  of  thia 
Necessity,  thereby  establishing  the  b^et, 
long  forecast  by  pacifists,  that  the  peace  we 
achieve  in  the  name  of  Necessity  will  be  so 
unbearable  to  multitudes  on  this  earth  that 
they  will  work  for  only  one  happy  event  — 
another  war.  That  Is  the  Ironic  ultimate  of 
our  new  God,  Necessity.  Necessity  (war) 
for  Necessity's  (security's)  sake.  Watch  it, 
religions,  for  it  means  your  end.  And  It 
means  first  of  all  the  blackout  of  Pacifism, 
practical  religion's  front  line. 

A  current  advertisement  devoted  to  insti- 
tutional patriotism  portrays  the  solemn  faith 
of  the  rural  American  in  the  soli  of  his 
fathers,  the  land  beneath  his  feet.  This  is  his 
home,  his  birthright,  it  Is  "what  a  man  can 
tie  to."  He  will  carry  on,  the  copy  explains, 
facing  the  Necessity  of  war,  meeting  its 
privations  and  sacrifices,  without  losing 
courage  —  because  "an  inner  depth  of  my 
spirit  has  never  faltered."  These  austere 
assurances  are  the  contribution  to  "the  war 
effort"  of  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery. 

To  Protect  "th«  Futuro" 

Now  this,  as  a  contribution  to  any  program 
of  Necessity,  is  playing  with  fire.  In  what 
may  be  an  honest  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
individual  from  the  depths  of  his  (as  the 
advertisement  says)  birthright,  the  cause  of 
the  free  soul  is  moved.  That  free  soul  Is  In- 
tended to  be  melted  (or  strengthened,  as  you 
please)  into  a  similarity  of  "millions  of 
others  like  me"  who  will  promptly  protect 
the  Future.  And  Security.  And  Necessity. 

Yet  there  remains  —  is,  in  fact,  raised  — 
the  possibility  that  such  an  appeal  may  move 
that  free  soul  to  Inquire  into  the  future  and 
the  meaning  of  Necessity,  unlike  (it  is  im- 
plied) the  "millions  of  others."  This  sort  of 
ramification  seems  needlessly  encouraged  in 
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S   A  LIBERAL  THESIS  FOR  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 


FOR  a  century  or  more,  the  Liberal  move- 
ment has  been  the  expression  and  practical 
Instrument  of  reform  chosen  by  men  of  good 
will.  Yet,  looking  at  the  modem  world,  It 
must  be  admitted  that  liberalism  is  largely 
a  failure.  Why? 

Three  searching  criticisms  have  been  di- 
rected at  liberalism.  First,  there  is  the 
charge  of  materialism.  Men  like  Aldous 
Huxley,  Carleton  J.  Hayes  and  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  arguing  from  their  respective  assump- 
tions, Ijave  contended  that  the  liberal  move- 
ment lost  its  primary  inspiration,  Its  capacity 
to  draw  on  the  transcendental  energies  of 
men,  when  It  adopted  19th-century  mechan- 
ism as  its  philosophy  of  nature. 

Second,  it  is  maintained  by  some  econo- 
mists, and  by  radical  critics  tinged  with 
anarchism,  that  essential  liberal  principles 
were  forgotten  in  the  struggle  for  power. 
They  point  to  Russian  totalitarianism  as  the 

evltable  result  of  modern  revolutionary 

Iscipline,"  under  which  the  objective  of 
power  supersedes  the  liberal  ideal  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Growth  of  Militarism 

Third,  It  is  demonstrated  that  liberal  lead- 
ers, while  professing  hatred  of  war,  and  con- 
demning it  In  the  abstract  with  a  great  show 
of  indignation,  have  nevertheless  allowed 
the  techniques  of  the  modern  war  machine 
to  be  developed  to  a  horrifying  degree  of 
efflciency.  Alfred  Vagts,  in  his  History  of 
Militarism,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  failure 
of  liberals  to  face  honestly  the  rise  of  mod- 
em militarism  behind  their  backs.  They  dis- 
liked its  implications  but  feared  to  advocate 
openly  a  national  policy  armed  with  nothing 
but  righteousness  and  moral  suasion.  And 
now,  pacifists  are  able  to  say,  the  liberal 
movement  has  been  swallowed  up  by  this 
monstrous  offspring  of  Its  own  timidity. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  these  criticisms, 
what  should  be  the  liberalism  of  the  future? 

It  ought,  first,  to  be  a  liberalism  without 
dogma.  Thought  must  be  free.  This  Indicates 


a  humanism  broad  enough  at  its  base  to  in- 
clude both  the  spiritual  and  the  agnostic  in- 
terpretations of  human  existence,  and  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  differences  of  opinion 
on  these  fundamental  questions.  No  tme 
liberal  of  the  future  will  ever  coerce  another 
man  into  a  rigid  pattern  of  life,  in  the  name 
of  either  Jehovah  or  "the  complement  of 
forces." 

Functional  Reform 

Second,  programs  of  social  reform  should 
be  conceived  as  the  conscious  employment  of 
natural  growth  processes.  The  first  step  of 
social  change  proposed  ought  to  be  applica- 
ble to  the  social  unit — the  individual,  and 
then  to  the  family  and  small  community;  or 
to  the  small  business,  or  even  to  a  small 
department  in  a  big  business.  Reform,  that 
is,  must  Ve  functional,  as  distinguished 
from  the  doctrine  of  general  revolution  which 
insists  upon  sudden,  and  if  need  be,  violent, 
uprooting  of  the  existing  order.  The  reformer, 
in  short,  will  be  prepared  to  submit  his 
theory  to  small-scale  testing,  and  will  be 
eager  to  assume  practical  responsibilities, 
however  modest  in  the  total  scheme. 

Finally,  the  implications  of  any  program, 
policy  or  goal  should  be  examined  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  war,  both  surface  and  deep- 
seated.  Is  there  a  point,  in  the  progressive 
application  of  a  given  program,  at  which  it 
will  require  either  the  threat  or  the  overt 
might  of  military  power?  Does  the  proposed 
policy  give  tacit  approval  to  a  status  quo 
which  Is  founded  on  international  Injustice? 

The  liberal  of  tomorroW  will  be  not  merely 
a  hot-gospeller  of  social  equality;  he  will  be 
an  assiduous  social  historian  as  well.  He 
win  not  cry  out  against  the  exploitation  of 
the  Ethiopians  and  remain  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Puerto  Rico.  He  may  Inveigh  against 
the  horror  of  the  Amritsar  Massacre,  but  the 
tale  of  American  operations  in  the  Philip- 
pines 46  years  ago  will  be  fresh  In  his 
memory.  He  will  be  an  educator  In  social 
justice,  an  instmctor  of  the  national  con- 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO  PACIFISM 


ONE  sees,  in  current  pacifist  literature, 
much  cogent  argument  on  behalf  ot  non- 
violence, much  marshalling  of  evidence  to 
show  the  futility  of  war,  and  numerous  ex- 
hortations that  derive  their  inspiration  from 
the  feeling  and  conviction  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  objections  and  criticisms  ot  non- 
pacifists  are  met  more  or  less  effectively, 
and,  as  pacifists  thought  develops  through 
the  years,  the  charge  that  pacifists  have  no 
positive  alternative  to  war  becomes  less  sup- 
portable. 

At  Larger  Task 

So  long  as  pacifists  labor  assiduously  in 
these  fields,  they  will  enjoy  the  satlsfactloa 
that  grows  from  good  work  well  done,  and 
their  lives  will  be  relatively  free  from  frus- 
tration. These  educational  functions  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  influence  of 
-clflst  thought  and  Ideals  Is  conveyed  dl- 
tly  to  the  growing  minority  who  have 
^Ome  to  question  the  war  method  of  solving 
International  problems. 

Tl^ere  Is,  however,  a  larger  task  in  which 
all  pacifists  should  find  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  their  Intellectual  and  moral  capa- 
cities. It  involves, .  first,  candid  admission 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Pa- 
cifism Is  not  any  weakness  in  the  pacifist 
argument,  nor  the  obvious  difficulties  In 
carrying  that  argument  to  the  average  man 
In  the  street,  but  that  the  progress  of  Pa- 
cifism Is  slow  because  of  massive  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  Issues  on  which  the  case  for 
Pacifism  depends.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
too  many  people  are  not  interested.  They 
want  peace  all  right,  but  on  their  own  terms, 
and  those  terms  a  mature  pacifist  philosophy 
cannot  accept. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  Is  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  report  in  a  recent  Peace 
News  of  a  series  of  sociological  studies  of 
the  "average  working  man."  The ,  Investi- 
gator found  that  the  thinking  and  conversa- 
tion of  groups  of  men  employed  In  Civil 
Defense  Depots  In  London  was  almost  en- 


tirely lacking  in  the  qualities  of  originality 
and  independence. 

He  explaina: 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  is  to  be 
found  in  the  man  who,  having  read 
in  the  newspaper  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  Gandhi  is  in  prisoh,  be- 
lieves that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  Oandhi. .  He  perpetuates  a 
variation  of  what  has  been  imposed 
on  his  mind  by  external  authority.  He 
Is  Incapable  of  believing  that  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  prison 
and  right  with  Gandhi  because  society 
has  patterned  a  certain  way  of  think- 
ing on  him.  His  thought  arises  from 
the  Impact  of  society.  It  is  "con- 
ditioned" thought,  being  neither  orig- 
inal nor  critical,  and  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  SO  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
conversations  reflected  "conditioned" 
thought. 

Crim*  of  Nonconformity 

It  Is  easy  to-  add  to  such  illuatratlons. 
Every  conscientious  objector  who  tries  to 
give  an  intelligent  account  of  his  position 
when  opportunity  presents  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  sort  of  mentality  this 
paragraph  describes.  Arguments  are  use- 
less. An  appeal  to  moral  philosophy  car- 
ries no  weight,  unless,  by  chance,  it  hap- 
pens to  touch  some  other  "conditioning" 
which  produces  a  reluctant  or  Ill-tempered 
"tolerance."  No  amount  of  reasoning  can 
change  the  fact  that  the  c.o.  has  not  "con- 
formed." He  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  and 
irresponsible  individual  who  should  be  pun- 
ished or  Isolated  as  a  carrier  ot  social  In- 
fection. 

This  devotion  to  conformity  la  a  protec- 
tive shell  which  makes  It  unnecessary  for  a 
man  to  evaluate  social  situations.  He  ac- 
cepts without  question  the  judgment  of 
external  authority.  His  Indifference,  there- 
tore,  simply  reflects  his  moral  laziness,  and 
Is  supported  by  a  subconscious  fear  of  the 
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SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PACIFISM 


AT  the  conclusion  of  his  admirable  essay, 
The  Political  Theorle*  of  Modern  Pacifltm 

(Paclflst  Research  Bureau  pamphlet),  Dr. 
Mulford  Sibley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
affirms : 

. . .  any  political  analyst  who  has  the 
slightest  regard  for  consistency  and 
coherence  and  who  begins  with  pacifist 
assumptions,  cannot  possibly  emerge 
with  any  other  than  a  radical  social 
philosophy.  Implicit  in  the  pacifist 
view  of  things  is  always  the  anarchist, 
socialist,  or  -communist  world  outlook. 
The  fact  that  some  pacifist  thinkers 
have  not  pushed  their  argument  to  its 
furthermost  limits  does  not  argue 
against  the  contention  that  every 
pacifist  is  implicitly  either  an  anarch- 
ist, or  a  socialist,  or  a  communist;  it 
merely  raises  the  further  query  as  to 
why  some  pacifists  and  not  a  few  of 
their  critics  have  failed  to  see  this. 

^  rhe  author  hastens  to  add  the  Important 
qualification  that  In  his  view,  "The  goals  laid 
down  for  an  anarchist,  socialist  or  com- 
munist society  dictate  the  means  which  the 
pacifist  insight  exalts,  just  as  the  pacifist 
emphasis  on  means  would  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  the  ends  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism." 

Attociation  of  VIolenet 

There  is,  we  think,  a  measure  of  truth  in 
this  statement,  and  the  questions  raised 
should  have  the  immediate  and  protracted 
attention  of  pacifist  thinkers.  In  fairness  to 
Dr.  Sibley,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  dissociate  from  his  statement  all  impli- 
cations which  arise  from  the  violent  means 
commonly  attributed  to  these  three  Isms. 

This,  however,  is  difficult.  Actually,  the 
popular  connection  of  these  doctrines  of 
economic  reform  with  bloody  revolution  and 
violence  is  in  many  cases  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  pacifists  to  "push  their  argument 
to  its  furthermost  limits."  "Communist  paci- 
fism" sounds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms, 


so  why  pursue  the  question?  We  propose, 
therefore,  a  substitute  generalization: 

"Implicit  in  the  pacifist  view  of  things  is 
always  the  absolute  requirement  of  social 
justice." 

There  is  another  difficulty  involved  in  Dr. 
Sibley's  proposition.  He  assumes  that  the 
anarchist,  socialist  or  communist  forms  of 
society  would  inevitably  embody  social  jus- 
tice. In  further  explanation  he  says : 

A  radical  view  of  property  relations 
is  implicit  in  pacifist  theory.  Pacifists 
cannot  be  consistent  without  holding 
out  as  a  goal  the  ideal  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  need."  Any  other  dls^ 
tributlve  theory  is  bound  to  mean 
exploitation  and  violence.  Need  can  be 
the  only  theory  of  distribution  if  we 
agree  with  the  pacifist  postulate  that 
all  men  ought  to  live  as  brothers,  with- 
out war  and  all  that  war  connotes. 

Cause  or  Effect 

It  may  be  said  that  this  formulation  makes 
pacifism  "practical" — more  than  a  senti- 
mental dream.  Certainly  the  suggested  rela- 
tion between  ability  and  need,  in  the  realm 
of  material  welfare,  would  be  ideal  and 
should  prevail  in  any  society  worthy  of  the 
name  Pacifism.  Such  a  society  would  be  like 
a  great  family,  with  similar  divisions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  obligations. 

But  ought  that  ideal  to  be  conceived  at  the 
level  of  political  organization?  This  is  not 
to  assert  that  the  political  forms  of  such  a 
society  would  not  approximate  the  socialist 
or  communist  conception.  We  question  rather 
the  common  assumption  that  the  political 
form  would  be  the  cauae  of  this  ideal  type  of 
human  relations. 

For  example,  under  Socialism  it  would  be- 
come the  task  of  the  State  to  administer  the 
transactions  between  ability  and  need.  How 
can  we  be  certain  that  the  State,  in  the 
persons  of  its  administrators,  is  possessed 
of  the  wisdom  necessary  to  recognize  and 
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THE  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  REFORMERS 


JOSIAH  ROYCB  once  wrote:  "The  best 
world  tor  a  moral  agent  Is  one  that  needs 
him  to  make  it  better." 

Pacifists,  the  great  majority  ot  whom  re- 
gard man  as  a  moral  agent,  believe  in  this 
sort  of  a  world.  So  far,  pacifists  agree  on  the 
proposition  that  the  least  they  can  do  for 
their  world  is  to  refuse  to  make  it  any  worse; 
therefore,  they  reject  war. 

This  united  stand  by  pacifists  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  common  theory  of  progress, 
but  is  imposed  upon  them  by  events.  The 
forces  tending  to  make  the  world  worse  bring 
to  the  pacifist  the  simple  alternatives  of 
whether  or  not  he  shall  support  war.  The 
pacifist  is  clearly  on  the  defensive  in  making 
his  decision.  He  has  not  carried  the  forces 
that  make  the  world  better  into  the  arenas  of 
social  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  evil  forces 
have  come  to  him. 

But  the  pacifist  would  like  to  set  in  motion 
instructive  forces.  What  shall  he  do? 

It  is  not  enough  to  decide  simply  to  "do 
good."  The  desire  to  do  good  does  not  of 
itself  produce  wise  individuals  free  of  imper- 
fection. Often  contrary  doctrines  as  to  how 
to  do  the  most  "good"  are  the  source  of  long 
and  cruel  conflicts  between  men.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  discover  what  is  really  good  for 
men  and  what  will  make  their  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

Quality  Vt.  Quantity 

On  broad  division  among  all  possible 
theories  of  doing  good  is  that  determined  by 
emphasis  on  either  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  life.  Plato  may  represent  the  view  that 
the  quality  of  human  life  is  of  ultimate  value. 
It  is  better,  Socrates  taught,  to  suffer  injus- 
tice than  to  inflict  It.  Plato  said  in  effect. 
Let  us  teach  a  man  to  be  just,  and  all  things 
shall  be  added  unto  him.  A  similar  expres- 
sion is  found  in  the  New  Testament:  "For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

Those  who  emphasize  a  quantitative  meas- 
ure of  the  good  life  have  a  fundamentally 


different  orientation.  "What,"  they  ask, 
"shall  it  profit  the  world,  if  a  few  gain  the 
Inward  peace  of  becoming  Just  men,  while 
the  masses  remain  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  ill- 
housed  7  You  talk  of  learning  justice.  We 
talk  of  wiping  out  the  effects  of  injustice." 

The  rejoinder  comes:  But  how  can  you 
hope  to  establish  a  social  order  free  of  the 
effects  of  injustice,  so  long  as  the  will  to 
injustice  remains  among  men? 

The  Two  ExIrentM 

At  this  point  the  issue  becomes  blurred 
by  the  complexity  of  the  social  problem. 
Neither  side  in  the  controversy  denies  the 
secondary  Importance  of  the  other's  thesis, 
but  each  tends  to  disregard  it  in  practice. 
The  division  becomes  bitter  only  at  the  ex- 
tremes, which  emerge  in  history  as  millen- 
nialist  sects  who  are  wholly  contemptuous  of 
the  goods  of  this  life,  and  as  rabble-rousing 
revolutionists  who  feed  and  are  supported 
by  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  exploited 
masses. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  novel  in  this 
analysis.  Thousands  of  students  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  and  in  a  multiplicity  of 
contests — religious,  philosophical,  and  socio- 
logical. But  the  decisions  of  individuals  as 
to  which  theory  of  progress  they  will  espouse 
seem  to  be  governed  more  by  temperament 
than  by  deliberation  and  conscious  choice. 
Habit  patterns  of  his  cultural  milieu  may 
cause  a  man  to  throw  his  energies  into  or- 
ganizational work  and  political  movements, 
on  the  assumption  that  these  are  the  ways 
to  make  the  world  better,  but  in  all  likeli- 
hood that  man  has  never  examined  the  basic 
implications  of  what  he  is  doing.  His  activi- 
ties are  a  logical  outcome  of  a  definite  theory 
ot  how  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  but 
he  is  familiar  only  with  the  means,  and 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  doctrine  whose 
consequences  he  is  putting  into  practice. 

A  vast  contusion  arises  from  ignorance  of 
this  sort.  Those  who  decide  on  a  rough  com- 
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PACIFISM  "UNREALISTIC"? 


AN  army  chaplain,  Russell  C.  Stroup,  pre- 
sents "A  Soldier  Looks  at  the  Church"  in 
Harper'*  for  October.  AU  of  this  article  will 
be  of  Interest  to  pacifist  readers,  but  about 
half  a  page,  discussing  religious  pacifism,  is 
of  especial  importance. 

Mr.  Stroup  maintains  that  church  pacifist 
leaders  erred  in  condemning  war  as  the  great 
evil,  instead  of  the  things  that  make  for  war. 

In  attacking  war  [he  writes]  the 
crusaders  were  attacking  hell  and  not 
the  sins  which  sent  men  there.  .  .  . 
Our  well-meaning  but  unrealistic  paci- 
fism served  only  to  weaken  the  nation 
in  its  inevitable  conflict;  Inevitable 
because  the  causes  of  war  were  not 
fearlessly  faced,  ruthlessly  exposed, 
and  sagaciously  eliminated.  You  do 
not  prevent  wars  by  deploring  them. 
Yellow  fever  is  not  eliminated  by  in- 
sisting that  it  is  bad  but  by  draining 
the  swamps  and  destroying  the  mo8- 
auitoes.  Even  so  with  war. 

The  Pacifist  Program 

Now  It  is  true  that  pacifists,  by  and  large, 
have  neglected  to  investigate  with  thorough- 
ness the  causes  of  war.  And  this  is  probably 
more  true  of  religious  pacifists  than  of 
others.  But  the  charge  is  far  less  applicable 
today  than  it  was  in  1917.  (See  what  is  by 
far  the  best  over-all  statement  of  the  pacifist 
program  in  War,  Transition,  and  Peace — a 
pamphlet  issued  jointly  by  the  most  active 
religious  and  secular  pacifist  organizations — 
FOR,  WRL,  and  others.)  Further,  pacifists 
do  more  than  "deplore"  wars:  they  oppoae 
them.  They  oppose  them  both  for  the  in- 
trinsic evils  of  war  and  for  the  reason  that 
war  is  itself  a  cause  of  more  war.  Is  It  of  no 
consequence  that  an  almost  continuous 
political  history  of  the  western  world  could 
be  written  merely  by  tracing  the  causal 
nexuses  from  one  war  to  the  next? 

Some  months  ago  a  Barnard  professor  of 
sociology,  WlUard  Waller,  warned  that  the 
dominant  political  force  in  the  United  States 


during  the  next  20  years  would  be  the 
"bitterness"  of  veterans  of  this  war.  Speak- 
ing of  the  "long  list"  of  disturbance!  in  many 
countries  for  which  veterans  have  been 
responsible,  he  attributed  these  results  to 
the  veteran's  "lack  of  stake  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  community"  and  the  psychologi- 
cal influence  of  army  life.  Prof.  Waller  ex- 
plained this  influence  (summary  in  N.  T. 
Timet,  April  23) : 

Under  wartime  training,  the  Army 
has  partly  destroyed  his  [the  veter- 
an's] ability  to  think  and  plan  for  him- 
self, has  introduced  him  to  the  flerce 
loyalty  of  fighting  men  and  released 
and  inculcated  "sadistic-aggressive  at- 
titudes." .  .  .  The  characteristic  mood 
of  the  returned  soldier  is  one  of  bitter- 
ness, resentment  and  disillusionment. 
The  veteran  knows  he  has  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  national  Interest  and  that 
the  nation  will  never  return  to  him 
what  it  has  taken  from  him. 

The  veteran  has  many  hatreds, 
easily  displaced  from  one  object  to 
another. 

These  are  some  of  the  cause*  of  war 

which  pacifists  oppose,  in  opposing  war  itself. 

They  Learn  from  Experlenea 

Chaplain  Stroup  has  yet  another  charge 
against  religious  pacifists.  He  says  that 
church  leaders  not  only  waste  their  breath 
in  insisting  war  is  evil,  but  that  they  con- 
demn those  who  are  taking  part  in  it 

Do  they  [he  continues]  in  the  easy 
security  of  their  sanctuaries  imagine 
that  it  ia  necessary  to  convince  sol? 
diers  that  there  Is  no  good  or  glory  in 
the  bloody  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged?  Not  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
but  their  cruel  experience  has  taught 
them  that.  But  understandably  they 
resent  the  implication  that  they  have 
sinned  in  doing  the  dirty  job  that  had 
to  be  done.  They  do  not  enjoy  being 

(Turn  to  page  4) 
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A  RADICAL  THESIS  FOR  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD 


WHAT  makes  a  radical  approach  to  society 
Irresistible  Is  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  liberal- 
ism in  the  sharpening  socio-economic  crises 
of  modern  life.  Whether  one  is  discussing 
the  primitive  liberal  tradition  of  Locke  (revo- 
lutionary In  the  "natural  rights"  concept  of 
Rousseau  and  Jefferson,  conservative  In  the 
property  rights  concept  of  CooUdge  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler),  or  the  pragmatic 
tradition  of  Bentham  (as  represented  by  the 
New  Deal),  it  is  clear  that  liberalism  has 
seen  its  best  days.  Perhaps  John  Dewey  has 
stated  the  case  most  cogently:  "The  system 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Capitalism  is  a 
systematic  manifestation  of  desires  and  pur- 
poses built  up  in  an  age  of  ever  threatening 
want,  and  now  carried  over  Into  a  time  of 
ever  Increasing  potential  plenty.  The  condi- 
tions that  generate  insecurity  for  the  many 
no  longer  spring  from  nature.  They  are 
■->und  In  institutions  and  arrangements  that 
e  within  deliberate  human  control  .  .  . 
''^liberalism  must  now  become  radical." 

Bouma  on  "InfellectuaU" 

It  Is  no  casual  Incident  of  historical  liberal- 
ism that  Its  devotees  have  been  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  war,  since  liberals  are 
committed  to  work  slowly  with  society  as  It 
is,  and  to  abhor  any  sudden  severance  at  the 
roots.  To  oppose  war  would  be  to  oppose  the 
state,  a  position  no  logical  reformist  could 
possibly  take.  Randolph  Bourne  was  more 
than  a  merely  literary  radical  when  he  casti- 
gated his  generation  in  the  following  terms: 
"The  Intellectuals  .  .  .  have  Identified  them- 
selves with  the  least  democratic  forces  in 
American  life.  They  have  assumed  the 
leadership  for  war  of  those  very  classes 
whom  the  American  democracy  has  been  Im- 
memorlally  fighting." 

How  little  our  contemporary  liberals  have 
learned  from  this  heroic  Cassandra  is  best 
attested  by  the  increasing  sense  of  frustra- 
tion which  haunts  the  liberal  press.  They  are 
still  engaged  in  a  democratic  war,  despite 
the  mounting  evidence  that  Anglo-American 


diplomacy  intends  to  make  whatever  kind  of 
peace  will  guarantee  its  free  markets,  and 
protect  it  against  the  spectre  of  communism. 
There  is  ample  reason  even  now  to  believe 
that  MacLeish,  Cowley,  Klrchwey,  and  their 
bedfellows  will  lead  the  "irresponslbles"  of 
the  next  generation. 

Prt-Faicitt  Slag* 

But  what  really  renders  liberalism  nuga- 
tory are  the  economic  dynamics  of  the  con- 
temporary world.  Reformism,  conceived  as 
"the  conscious  employment  of  natural  growth 
processes"  was  possible  only  in  an  era  of 
free  and  expanding  capitalism,  and  under 
the  benevolent  patronage  of  political  democ- 
racy. The  reformism  of  the  New  Deal  is 
essentially  an  anachronism.  If  It  had  been 
inaugurated  at  a  less  critical  moment  in  the 
decline  of  American  capitalism  (a  decline 
only  temporarily  halted  by  the  war)  it  would 
hardly  have  generated  the  fascist  fever 
which  characterizes  the  opposition.  Eco- 
nomic lines  have  become  too  marked.  The 
New  Deal  in  America,  and  the  Beverldge 
Plan  In  England  (or  its  proposed  modifica- 
tion) represent  the  last  attempts  to  com- 
promise between  socialism  and  capitalism  in 
its  pre-fascist  stage.  The  agonies  which  we 
are  now  witnessing  in  Italy,  and  which  we 
shall  soon  be  witnessing  in  France  are  the 
result  of  this  antagonism.  The  ideological 
clash  is  profound  and  unavoidable,  though 
the  necessities  of  the  war  have  postponed 
the  day  of  reckoning.  In  countries  whose 
peoples  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  free 
capitalism,  we  are  attempting  to  enforce  the 
institutions  of  free  capitalism  politics.  The 
actors  selected  for  this  post-war  drama  now 
recite  the  script,  but  somehow  they  don't 
look  the  part. 

It  is  much  better  to  make  a  hard  choice 
and  face  probable  dangers  than  to  make  no 
choice  at  all.  This  Is  the  position  of  modern 
liberalism.  It  must  either  decide  to  uproot 
the  existing  order,  and  meet  the  bitter  stress 
of  adjustment  by  throwing  Its  weight  on  the 
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ETHICS   UNDER  CONSCRIPTION 


obvious  evils  of  conscription  are  well- 
defined.  It  removes  men  from  their  normal 
environment  during  the  critical  years  of 
early  manhood  and  imposes  on  their  lives  a 
pattern  of  rigid  compulsion.  Whatever  their 
value  to  society  as  free  Individuals,  these 
men  are  indiscriminately  herded  Into  bar- 
racks and  made  to  work  or  train  under  other 
men  whose  method  Is  to  stamp  out  individu- 
ality. Military  conscription  adds  to  this 
process  of  regimentation  deliberate  training 
in  techniques  of  destruction  and  killing. 

But  there  are  other  results  of  conscription 
of  equal  or  even  greater  Importance— the 
subtler  psychological  and  moral  effects. 
Whatever  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  con- 
scripting government,  conscription  generates 
In  Its  victims  a  hierarchy  of  personal  ends 
and  even  class  Ideals  which  do  not  relate  to 
\y  larger  purpose,  but  have  to  do  solely 
^  ith  the  conscription  process  itself.  Men 
under  conscription  are  treated  like  children 
and  are  virtually  encouraged  to  behave  like 
children.  Many  of  them  revert  to  a  child- 
hood attitude  toward  authority — In  this  case 
a  dictatorial,  punitive  authority,  which  is 
both  feared  and  resented.  Conscription 
brings  a  Robin  Hoodish  justification  to  the 
man  who  can  beat  the  conscrlptor  at  his  own 
game.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  verb  "to 
soldier"  has  unmistakable  meaning  In  our 
language. 

Effect  on  Chtracttr 

The  only  possible  defense  of  conscription 
is  that  organization  Is  needed  to  meet  emerg- 
encies, and  that  the  State  provides  its  pat- 
tern of  organization  to  facilitate  action  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  emergency.  But  the 
moment  the  men  being  manipulated  by  this 
organizing  power  lose  their  sense  of  con- 
structive participation,  conscription  becomes 
a  social  evil.  When  the  conscripting  agency 
becomes,  for  the  men,  the  disliked  "they" 
who  are  ordering  them  ("us")  around,  moral 
disintegration  has  begun.  In  the  long  run, 
the  cure  for  the  emergency  will  prove  worse 


than  the  disease,  because  it  weakens  and 
may  ultimately  destroy  human  character. 

The  following  analysis  Is  Intended  to  sug- 
gest the  basic  tendencies  which  characterize 
any  conscription  system,  and  which  vary 
with  time  and  circumstances. 

CPS  ContcripHon 

Initially,  the  ethical  content  of  a  conscrip- 
tion situation  is  that  there  is  a  job  to  do  and 
the  men  are  there  to  do  it.  Exceptional  cir- 
cumstances are  required  for  this  purpose  to 
remain  as  a  common  Ideal.  Attitudes  change 
with  the  relation  of  each  individual  to  the 
process  of  conscription.  Conscription  has  the 
hope  of  limited  success  *hen  the  top  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  honestly  believe 
that  the  job  at  hand  must  be  done,  and  that 
conscription  Is  the  best  or  only  way  to  do  It, 
but  even  the  best  Intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  conscripting  agency  will  fail  if  this  sense 
of  purpose  is  not  communicated  to  the  con- 
scripts, or  if  they  are  unable  to  accept  that 
purpose.  And  if  deviousness  or  cynicism 
plays  a  part,  the  program  is  doomed  to 
abortive  failure.  It  has  been  Impossible,  for 
example,  tor  most  of  the  conscripts  in  CPS 
to  accept  the  alleged  purpose  of  "work  of 
national  Importance  under  civilian  direc- 
tion." In  actual  fact,  the  purpose  of  CPS  is 
the  result  of  several  conflicting  and  some- 
times concealed  motives.  The  State  desires 
to  Isolate  and  punish  c.o.'s,  and  to  discourage 
conscientious  objection.  Conscription  for 
work  of  national  Importance  Is  only  a  sub- 
ordinate end  which  serves  these  real  pur- 
poses. The  participating  churches,  on  the 
other  hand,  desire  to  protect  the  men  and  to 
spur  them  to  sacrifice  and  "spiritual  growth" 
through  manual  labor.  Here,  again,  the 
actual  work  done  Is  of  minor  Importance. 

When  a  program  of  conscription  does  not 
work  out  as  planned,  the  typical  reaction  of 
administrators  is  that  the  conscripts  are 
shiftless  or  recalcitrant  and  Ignorant.  Only 
In  rare  cases  Is  it  decided  that  the  admln- 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-MILITARIST  TRADITION 


FOR  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  confronted  with  the  serious 
possibility  of  peacetime  conscription.  The 
current  propaganda  campaign  being  waged 
in  behalf  of  this  proposal  is  in  itself  an  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  that  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion represents  a  policy  and  an  attitude 
which  Is  both  new  and  unprecedented  in 
American  life.  The  old  European  system  of 
conscription,  militarism  and  unceasing  war- 
fare has  long  been  considered  Incompatible 
with  our  American  traditions  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  In  the  past  we  have  prided  ourselves 
on  being  a  nation  of  peace,  reluctant  to 
engage  in  unnecessary  strife.  Although 
each  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  partici- 
pated has  been  accompanied  by  some  tempo- 
rary loss  of  personal  liberty,  our  heritage  of 
democratic  government  and  of  respect  for 
human  rights  has  in  the  end  triumphed  over 
*he  forces  and  interests  which  sought  to 
ke  permanent  a  system  of  military  rule. 

*^         Colonial  Dislike  of  Militariim 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  American 
ReTolatlon  was  precipitated  by  Great  Brit- 
ain's clumsy  attempts  to  enforce  its  author- 
ity through  military  measures.  And  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  our  forefathers 
accused  King  George  of  maintaining  in  the 
colonies  In  time  of  peace  standing  armies 
which  were  quartered  on  the  people  and  kept 
Independent  of  civil  power.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Revolntlonary  struggle  and 
the  achievement  of  independence,  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  showed  no  desire  to  keep  their 
countryside  under  arms.  Their  leaders,  who 
feared  any  signs  of  military  despotism, 
shared  wholeheartedly  in  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's expressed  conviction  "that  there  has 
never  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  such  thing 
as  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace."  In  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  Itself  recognition  was  given 
to  the  antl-milltarlst  feelings  of  the  common 
people.  Soldiers  were  not  to  be  quartered  on 
citizens  in  time  of  peace.  The  army  was  to 
be  under  civilian  control  with  the  president 
Its  commander-in-chief  and  its  funds  under 
the  administration  of  Congress  and  renew- 
able at  each  session. 


Action  Joins  with  PV 

Soon  after  the  first  Government  CPS  camp 
was  established  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  in  July, 
1943,  a  group  of  men  assigned  there  began 
issuing  Action — an  all-camp  paper  for  those 
deeply  concerned  over  the  tragedies  of  war  and 
the  stupidities  and  inequities  of  conscription. 
Although  Action  appeared  irregularly,  it  soon 
acquired  many  hundreds  of  readers  who  ap- 
preciated its  forthright  discussion  of  CPS 
issues,  its  terse  style  and  succinct  judgments. 
Publication,  however,  became  difficult  as  the 
editors  were  transferred,  first  to  the  second 
Government  camp  at  Lapine,  Ore.,  and  then 
to  the  third  at  Germfask,  Mich.  Such  ob- 
stacles, together  with  the  assumption  of  oth- 
er responsibilities  by  the  editors  of  Action, 
finally  led  to  their  decision  to  join  forces  with 
PACIFICA  VIEWS,  as  a  paper  with  purposes 
and  objectives  similar  to  the  Action  view- 
point. 

Thus,  this  issue  of  PACIFICA  VIEWS 
goes  to  all  former  AcHoa  snbscribers. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  find  in  PV  the 
same  qualities  that  caused  them  to  subscribe 
to  Action,  and  that  they  will  become  perma- 
nent supporters  of  this  paper. 

—Editor!  PV 


When  the  Constitution  was  presented  to 
the  people,  two  of  its  defenders,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Madison,  argued  that 
Its  adoption  would  provide  a  government 
strong  enough  to  preserve  American  inde- 
pendence without  resort  to  the  European 
system  of  standing  armies.  In  the  words  of 
Madison,  writing  in  the  Federalist  Papers, 

the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  far  as  they 
ever  existed,  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  the  price  of  her  military 
establishments.  A  standing  force, 
therefore,  is  a  dangerous,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  be  a  necessary,  pro- 
vision. On  the  smallest  scale  It  has  its 
Inconveniences.  On  an  extensive  scale 
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THE  NON-PACIFIST  DILEMMA 


THERE  are  men  who  join  with  the  pacifists 
In  their  criticism  of  the  causes,  processes 
.  and  results  of  war;  whose  acute  historical 
judgments  have  exposed  the  misrepresenta- 
tions In  the  propaganda  of  all  the  warring 
nations;  who  refuse  to  blind  themselves  to 
the  enlarging  moral  disaster  that  now 
threatens  to  engulf  the  whole  world,  without 
distinction  of  either  side  or.  party;  and  yet 
— these  men  do  not  reject  war  Itself. 

The  Pacifist  Protest 

It  would  be  gratuitous  to  assert  that  the 
Integrity  of  these  men  Is  undoubted.  The 
quality  of  their  resolve  Is  self-evident. 
Through  the  years,  In  various  undertakings, 
they  have  shown  beyond  question  that  their 
llfe-objectlves  have  been  adopted  out  of 
consideration  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
that  acquisitive  ends  hold  no  attraction  for 
'lem.  Consistently,  they  have  fought  the 
olg  battalions."  No  sordid  compromises 
"Flemish  their  record.  It  can  be  said  without 
hesitation  that,  pacifist  or  non-paclflsl,  were 
more  men  of  this  caliber  In  positions  of 
leadership  In  the  United  States,  this  coun- 
try could  not  become  Involved  in  any  war. 
We  say  this  In  the  conviction  that  honesty 
and  vision  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  af- 
fairs of  any  nation  are  the  real  essentials 
of  peace,  and  that  the  pacifist  stand  is  ba- 
sically a  position  of  protest.  We  think  that 
the  emergence  of  militant  pacifism  in  mod- 
ern times  has  its  greatest  significance  as 
a  commentary  on  a  culture  that  has  so  far 
departed  from  common  standards  of  morality 
that  It  must  isolate  and  condemn  as  "anti- 
social" all  those  who  refuse  to  kill  other  hu- 
man beings. 

We  suppose  that  It  is  really  a  deep  re- 
luctance to  break  with  the  working  processes 
of  our  society  that  prevents  the  type  of  men 
we  have  In  mind  from  becoming  outright 
pacifists.  This  reluctance  is  understand- 
able. Every  pacifist  must  accept  the  psycho- 
logical and  often  physical  isolation  which  his 
choice  Imposes.  The  belief — more  or  less 
abstract — that  In  severing  the  conventional 
ties  of  "national  duty"  and  "support  of  the 


war  effort"  he  allies  himself  with  a  more 
radical  force  for  unity  and  social  particlpsr 
tion,  is  not  easily  sustained.  Only  after  re- 
peated review  of  the  total  picture,  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  all  the  Implications 
of  his  act,  does  the  pacifist  gain  thorough- 
going conviction  of  the  social  "rlghtness"  of 
his  position.  It  then  becomes  clear  to  him 
that  support  of  war  by  men  who  really  be- 
lieve In  other  means  may  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  world  peace. 

There  is  no  need  to  rehearse  at  length 
the  objective  supports  for  the  pacifist  view 
in  contemporary  history.  The  pacifist  be- 
lieves that  modem  war,  and  preparation  for 
it,  will  in  the  end  make  fascists  of  us  all. 
The  populations  of  modem  states  are  so 
large  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  them 
the  ideological  basis  for  a  "good"  war  with- 
out degrading  the  doctrine  to  meaningless 
slogans.  This  produces  an  emotionalism 
which  degrades  the  population.  The  average 
man  Is  not  very  "ideological,"  anyhow. 
Propagandists,  sooner  or  later,  fall  back  on 
identical  techniques  and  appeals,  until  finally 
the  reasons  given  for  fighting  by  all  the  na- 
tions at  war  are  indistinguishable  one  from 
another.  War  is  the  night  in  which  all  shirts 
are  black. 

A  Vicious  Circle 

Modern  war  Is  total.  The  only  result  of 
war  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  the  heritage 
of  its  total  methods  for  the  post-war  world. 
By  its  massive  organization  of  human  beings 
as  means  to  ends  which  are  their  own  only 
remotely,  if  at  all,  war  produces  new  situa- 
tions which  require  more  and  more  of  the 
totalitarian  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
From  this  vicious  sequence  the  pacifist  sees 
no  logical  escape  except  through  absolute 
rejection  of  war.  The  evidence  lies  all 
around. 

Thus,  we  should  like  to  be  told  why  the 
men  who  have  done  so  much  to  build  the 
case  for  Pacifism,  who  have  documented  the 
indictment  of  war  so  effectively  that  paci- 
fists themselves  are  literally  unable  to  see 

(Turn  to  Page  4) 
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CPS:    AN  EVALUATION 


WHEN  CPS  was  first  proposed,  In  1940, 
the  historic  peace  churches  were  enamored 
with  the  no-pay,  work-camp  Idea  for  several 
reasons.  They  wished  to  keep  their  religious 
communities  together  under  conscription. 
They  assumed  that  keeping  men  together  in 
camps  would  stimulate  the  Pacifist  Move- 
ment. They  believed  that  the  work-camp 
experience  promoted  growth  of  character 
and  social  outlook.  They  felt  that  "volun- 
tary" poverty,  which  made  possible  the 
"second  mile,"  was  suitable  for  religious 
objectors. 

Two  Theerios 

Curiously  enough,  these  policies  dove- 
tailed with  those  of  groups  typified  by  the 
American  Legion,  but  for  different  reasons. 
Such  groups  wished  to  keep  c.o.'s  segregated 
in  colonies  so  they  could  not  spread  their 
ideas.  They  believed  that  the  monotony  of 
'abor  camps  would  stiflle  the  Pacifist  Move- 

ent,  wear  down  the  will  of  c.o.'s  and  In- 
"^nuce  them  to  accept  military  service.  They 
welcomed  the  policies  of  no  pay  and  manual 
labor.  They  sought  to  reduce  c.o.'s  to  as 
abject  and  Inferior  a  status  as  possible. 

There  was  a  "meeting  of  the  minds"  as  to 
the  shape  CPS  was  to  take,  each  side  hoping 
for  different  results.  Which  group  guessed 
correctly  the  consequences  of  CPS?  As  to 
pacifist  growth,  do  not  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves?  Scarcely  one-fourth  In  CPS 
camps  regularly  take  part  In  the  educational 
program.  Only  a  handful  have  completed 
any  college  credit.  Men  have  lost  much 
of  their  energy  and  will  to  serve,  as  shown 
by  their  low  work-production.  Four  hun- 
dred men  have  been  discharged  from  CPS, 
Intended  to  be  a  character-building  agency, 
on  mental  grounds. 

Pacifist  organizations  are  almost  stagnant 
In  CPS.  Religion  ceases  to  command  the 
respect  and  enthusiasm  of  most  CPS  men. 
They  do  little  more  than  tolerate  it  or  go 
through  the  motions  In  their  religious  serv- 
ices. The  peace  churches  desire  to  kindle 
ideals   of  love  and  fellowship.  Instead, 


camp  administrators  are  focal  points  of 
ill-will  and  mistrust.  In  place  of  living  com- 
munity Ideals,  camps  are  torn  by  the  strife 
of  c.o.'s  busily  engaged  In  conscripting  each 
other.  The  churches  are  making  needless 
enemies  who  will  return  to  their  local  com- 
munities and  sow  discontent  for  years  to 
come. 

The  picture  varies  from  camp  to  camp, 
but  the  typical  outlines  are  clear.  Only  a 
small  minority  have  forged  ahead,  over- 
come the  Irritations  of  conscription  and 
emerged  from  the  experience  stronger  In' 
mind  and  spirit  than  before.  What  will  ex- 
plain why  the  churches,  so  well-intentioned, 
have  failed?  The  answer  is  found  In  one 
short,  sharp  word:  "FORCE."  Poverty, 
physical  labor,  camp  discipline  are  fine  re- 
ligious exercises.  If  they  are  voluntary.  As 
soon  as  men  are  forced  to  accept  them,  they 
tend  to  kill  the  human  spirit;  they  do  not 
encourage  it  to  grow.  That  no  pay  and  labor 
camps  became  compulsory  features  of  CPS 
seems  unnecesary. 

Significance  of  No-Pay 

Does  paying  for  CPS,  which  the  govern- 
ment would  otherwise  do,  make  available 
funds  in  the  treasury  for  the  war  effort, 
the  same  as  war  bonds?  Would  not  CPS 
money  do  more  for  brotherhood  If  devoted 
to  feeding  the  hungry  and  healing  the  sick 
among  other  nations?  Are  not  the  wages  of 
all  CPS  men,  now  withheld  from  them, 
whether  In  camps  or  hospitals,  bolstering 
the  nation's  treasury  during  its  war  effort? 
Why  the  separate  fuss  over  the  wages  taken 
by  the  Government  from  men  who  work  on 
farms?  Does  the  policy  of  no  pay  reflect 
the  generosity  of  c.o.'s,  or  does  the  public 
regard  It  as  a  sign  that  c.o.'s  do  not  deserve 
wages? 

It  is  possible  for  c.o.'s  with  deep  religious 
motivation  to  triumph  over  the  limitations 
of  conscription  and  to  create  an  Ideal  way 
of  life  wherever  they  are.  To  succeed  In 
creating  this  way  of  life  Is  the  joint  re- 

(Tum  to  Face  S) 


PACIFISM   AND  "RESPONSIBILITY" 


BOTH  from  personal  conviction  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  charged 
with  neglecting  their  national  duty,  pacifists 
give  much  thought  to  their  "responsibilities." 
This  has  resulted  in  several  fairly  specific 
definitions  of  the  responsibilities  of  pacifists 
and  conscientious  objectors — definitions  not 
always  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

For  example,  it  is  held  that  when  the  State 
allows  a  man  to  avoid  military  service,  he 
should  accept  the  obligation  of  rendering 
some  other  type  of  service.  This  argues  the 
legitimacy  of  conscription  for  alternative 
service  such  as  the  CPS  program. 

A  contrasting  doctrine  is  that  a  man  who 
opposes  the  strong  tide  of  public  sentiment 
and  propaganda,  and  refuses  to  fight  and  kill, 
has  by  his  determined  stand  fulfilled  far 
i  more  of  his  responsibility  to  society  than 

Lhose  who  submit  to  military  conscription, 
ich  a  man  may  choose  a  course  of  service 
tot  provided  for  by  law  and  he  will  probably 
reject  as  impertinent  the  moralizing  of  others 
who  would  restrict  pacifist  "responsibility" 
to  acceptance  of  their  own  quasl-ofBclal 
program. 

Strength  Through  Tettimeny 

Another  view,  peculiar  to  some  defenders 
of  CPS,  asserts  that  the  generosity  of  the 
State  in  exempting  c.o.'s  from  military  duty 
Imposes  on  them  extraordinary  obligations. 
They  ought,  it  is  said,  to  forget  their  sup- 
posed "rights"  as  citizens — including  pay  and 
dependency  allotments  —  and  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  way  of  life  by  dramatic 
demonstrations  within  the  framework  of 
conscription.  They  should  work  very  hard, 
accept  inequities  with  humility,  and  slowly 
but  surely  melt  the  hearts  of  their  oppres- 
sors. 

The  antithesis  of  this  interpretation  of  re- 
sponsibility is  the  contention  that  acceptance 
of  penalties  which  are  not  deserved — either 
in  law  or  in  fact — only  confirms  the  popular 
impression  that  c.o.'s  are  "guilty"  of  some 
crime  and  brands  the  Pacifist  Movement 


with  moral  weakness.  Further,  it  is  argued 
that  to  embrace  as  good  and  the  vehicle  of 
"service"  a  program  which  is  admittedly 
punitive  lays  the  foundation  for  future  in- 
justice in  the  same  pattern  of  state  oppres- 
sion. Men  taking  this  position  reject  the 
flagellant  philosophy  implied  by  patient  ac- 
ceptance of  the  tyranny  of  unpaid,  forced 
labor.  They  believe  that  the  posture  of  sub- 
mission to  discriminatory  treatment  invites 
more  tyranny  in  years  to  come — tyranny 
which  will  affect  many  other  men. 

Re«pcntibl«  AltematlvM 

These  several  attitudes  toward  CPS  con- 
scription are  obviously  related  to  various 
theological  or  political  assumptions.  It  Is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  conclude  which.  Is  the 
"right"  attitude,  but  to  consider  the  fact  of 
the  differences  among  them.  A  man's  defini- 
tion of  his  responsibility  with  respect  to  a 
program  of  conscription  is  a  highly  personal 
affair.  He  may  determine  that  conscription 
Is  an  evil  of  such  dimensions  that  he  will 
reject  it  entirely  and  go  to  prison.  He  may 
decide  to  submit  to  conscription,  but  to  strike 
against  unpaid  labor,  and  go  to  prison.  Or  he 
may  submit  to  both  conscription  and  forced 
labor,  but  decline  all  creative  responsibilities, 
as  his  protest  against  the  system.  (William 
Saroyan  told  his  draft  board,  "You  can  have 
my  body,  but  not  my  mind.")  Again,  he  may 
accept  the  obvious  duties  of  alternative  serv- 
ice and  do  a  creditable  Job,  but  condemn  as 
irresponsible  and  anti-social  the  conditions 
under  wliich  his  service  is  extracted. 
Finally,  he  may  accept  the  whole  system  as  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  prove  his  good  will 
and  constructive  spirit,  and  Ignore  the  puni- 
tive features  of  the  program. 

Any  of  these  things  a  man  may  do  against 
or  under  the  present  system  of  conscription, 
and  retain  his  integrity  as  a  pacifist  who 
endeavors  to  live  according  to  moral  prin- 
ciples. What  he  may  not  do  is  coerce  other 
pacifists,  either  by  law  or  administrative 
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TOTAL  REVOLUTION 


WAR  is  the  gross  manifestation  of  things 
ont  of  order  in  the  world.  It  is  the  symptom 
of  many  diseases,  the  pas  of  a  deep  suppu- 
ration in  nations,  and  sickness  throughout 
all  human  life.  War  is  evidence  that  nations 
could  find  no  mutually  satisfactory  solutions 
to  their  conflicting  desires,  that  humanity 
has  lost  its  dignity  and  reason. 

War,  then,  is  ultimate  evidence  of  mal- 
adjustment, friction  and  inequalities  in  hu- 
man society.  On  the  international  level  are 
Inequalities  of  resources  or  power,  the  lack 
of  legal  methods  of  determining  rights,  and 
cultural  frictions  between  dissimilar  groups. 
National  maladjustments  indicated  are  Uie 
Inabilities  of  governments  and  people  to 
overcome  such  troubles  as  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, underconsumption;  as  well  as 
the  inequalities  of  class  and  the  furthering 
of  personal  ambitions  through  war.  War, 
-to,  Is  a  symptom  of  unhappiness  on  the 
vel  of  individual  lives;  people  in  poverty, 
people  in  despair,  imople  in  rebellion  against 
implacable  conditions  of  life. 

"GratlficaHont"  from  War 

War  is  acceptable  to  people  for  various 
reasons.  We  choose  courses  of  action  which 
benefit  us  in  some  way,  and  since  we  choose 
war  so  wholeheartedly,  we  must,  in  the  large, 
benefit.  War  is  the  most  socialized  activity 
of  man;  it  satisfies  the  gregarious  instinct 
as  no  other  social  action  can;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  manifest  destiny.  It  is  this 
expression  which  benefits  us  and  is  so  highly 
rationalized  in  our  public  print. 

Gratification  of  the  gregarious  instinct, 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  utilization  by 
the  military  machinery,  engross  many 
people  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  For 
many,  war  is  a  source  of  pride,  glory,  dis- 
play, loyalty,  identification,  and  adventure. 
These  are  desires  which  civilian  life  seldom 
can  satisfy.  War  furnishes  a  great  ideal  to 
which  one  can  make,  sacrifice,  thus  be- 
coming religious  expression  more  compelling 
than  any  civilian  religious  exercise.  (And 


In 


we  notice,  sadly,  how  great  is  the  desire 
to  believe  war  la  religious  expression!) 
People  enjoy  hysteria  and  emotionalism; 
war,  as  a  religious  crusade,  offers  full  meas- 
ure of  these. 

War  offers,  oddly  enough  in  the  modern 
day,  security  for  many  and  a  holiday  from 
irritating  burdens  of  domestic  responsibility. 
In  fact,  war  may  be  looked  upon,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  this  and  some  other  countries,  as 
a  catharsis  of  the  clattered  social  psyche. 

Pruttrsfioa*  Raieivad 

For  a  time,  at  least,  war  reduces  the  na- 
tional frustrations  by  putting  them  on  the 
shelf.  There  is  an  arbitrary  imposition  of 
a  somewhat  effective  inter-group  harmony. 
Sectional  disputes  are  laid  aside,  labor  and 
management  call  a  partial  recess  to  friction, 
unemployment  and  underconsumption  of 
goods  are  temporary  conquered.  The  neces- 
sary centralization  of  economy  into  a  single- 
purposed,  non-competitive  unit  relaxes  the 
friction  of  competitive  business. 

Since  war  resolves  so  many  of  the  existing 
frustrations,  we  might  believe  war  is  the 
outgrowth  of  these  maladjustments.  Yet 
these  disharmonies  are  only  a  conditioning 
factor,  and  a  distinction  exists  between  war- 
causes  and  war-conditioning  elements. 

Direct  war-causes,  which  I  call  hostility- 
causes,  are  familiar:  competitive  imperial- 
ism, secret  diplomacy  to  augment  imperi- 
alist aims,  profit-trade  in  munitions,  and 
personal  or  national  ambitions.  These  causes 
are  employed  by  individuals  and  groups  to 
play  upon  the  frustrations  and  unrealized 
desires  of  the  people  in  such  a  way  that 
when  hostilities  break  out  the  people  are  in 
a  mood  to  support  the  war  as  much  for 
reason  of  personal  expression  as  of  aog- 
menting  social  ideals. 

But  hostility-causes,  sparks  in  the  powder- 
kegs,  would  not  so  easily  ignite  the  flames 
of  national  animosity  were  people  unwilling 
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IS  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTION  UNIQUE? 


IT  Is  commonly  felt,  both  within  and  with- 
out pacifist  circles,  that  the  position  ot  the 
conscientious  objector,  the  IV-B,  the  CPS 
man,  is  unique.  We  may  well  ask  in  just 
what  ways,  If  any,  is  this  feeling  Justified. 

Is  it  unique  to  have  an  absolute  objection 
to  anything?  The  answer  is  no.  Almost  all 
men,  outside  of  a  few  criminally  insane,  are 
absolute  objectors — to  something.  The  most 
hardened  militarist,  for  example.  Is  doubt- 
less an  absolute  objector  against  torturing 
his  mother  to  death,  and  if  asked  under  what 
conditions  he  would  resort  to  such  an  act, 
would  promptly  reply,  "Under  no  conditions 
whatsoever."  Asked  if  he  would  not  commit 
the  act  U  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  in  a 
hypothetical  situation  to  save  humanity  from 
extinction,  he  would  probably  glTe  a  typical 
pacifist's  reply,  "I  cannot  believe  there  ever 
would  arise  such  a  situation,  but  even  If  it 
•  did,  I  would  refuse  to  commit  the  atrocity." 
Thus  there  are  absolutists  everywhere,  more 
common  than  not.  That  they  are  not  recog> 
ized,  even  by  themselves,  is  simply  due  to 
,  ^e  fact  that  for  them  the  issue  has  not 
arisen,  and  no  decision  has  been  made. 

"Unheroic  Crime" 

Is  it  unique  to  be  an  objector  to  war? 
Again  the  answer  is  no,  for  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  men  are  opposed  to  war.  Those 
who  glorify  modern  war  and  call  it,  like 
Vittorio  Mussolini,  the  greatest  of  all  sports, 
are  psychopathic  rarities.  The  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  Gallup  poll,  which  consistently 
showed  that  85%  of  the  American  public 
wanted  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  war,  is  only 
one  proof  that  people  know  modem  war  (or 
the  unheroic  crime  that  it  is.  The  average 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis  will, 
in  peacetime,  defend  his  uniform  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  the  best  precaution  against 
war,  and  is  sincere  In  his  delusion  that  a 
well  armed  country  Is  the  most  likely  to 
have  peace. 

The  usual  militarist  or  usual  citizen  looks 
upon  war  as  a  filthy  job  which  occasionally 
must  be  done.  He  objects  to  it  in  the  same 
way  he  objects  to  washing  dirty  dishes,  and 


he  naturally  looks  upon  the  more  absolute 
objector  to  war  as  he  would  upon  one  who 
refuses  to  take  his  turn  at  dishwashing.  He 
reluctantly  concedes  that  if  a  person's  re- 
ligious views  prevent  him  from  washing  dirty 
dishes,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  exemp- 
tion; the  number  of  such  shirkers  is  small 
anyway  and  does  not  put  too  much  burden 
on  the  rest  of  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  necessary  responsibility.  To  him 
a  few  of  the  objectors  who  are  excused  have 
constructive  alternatives,  like  using  paper 
plates,  but  their  suggestions,  if  not  Imprac- 
tical, usually  come  too  late, — after  the  regu- 
lar porcelain  ware  has  been  dirtied. 

Relative  Objeeton 

This  I-object-but-have-no-cholce  attitude 
familiar  in  war  is  common  in  all  fields; 
Paul's  complaint  that  the  spirit  is  willing  but 
the  flesh  is  weak  is  the  norm.  The  objec- 
tions of  the  mind  outrun  those  of  our  out- 
ward actions.  Those  who  drive  Ford  auto- 
mobiles are  often  objectors  to  anti-labor 
policies  of  that  industry,  and  may  even 
smoke  non-union  made  cigarettes  while  ex- 
plaining their  vlewB  on  the  subject.  Others 
who  object  to  capitalism  wear  capitalist- 
made  clothes  and  talk  with  their  landlord 
about  the  next  payment  of  rent  over  a  tele- 
phone controlled  by  AT&T.  Another  objects 
to  certain  laws  peculiar  to  his  own  state,  but 
makes  no  effort  to  move  out  of  the  state 
whose  laws  he  accepts. 

How  many  Americans  who  object  to  per- 
manent conscription  would  move  to  Mexico 
after  the  war  if  that  country  adopted  no 
such  law  and  this  country  did?  A  very  few. 
The  public  will  call  them  the  conscientious 
objectors  to  permanent  conscription. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  CPS  man  is 
unique  only  in  where  he  has  chosen  to  draw 
the  line  of  complete  renunciation.  A  study 
of  just  why  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  as 
he  has,  when  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens have  not,  may  be  his  best  basis  of  ex- 
plaining his  position  to  the  majority. 
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WHAT  IS  PACIFISM?  — AGAIN 


II 


LIFE  is  full  of  problems  and  perplexities,  but 
for  me  Pacifism  Inrolves  none  of  tbese.  Ef- 
fort, sacrifice,  suffering  it  may  bring,  but  not 
confusion.  Other  subjects  of  tremendous  im- 
portance are  puzzling  and  recondite:  social- 
ism goes  deep  into  economics,  democracy 
into  sociology,  race  relations  into  biology 
and  anthropology.  Pacifism,  however,  is 
simple  and  straight,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  It  even  supplies  a  crystal  lens 
through  which  these  other  things  lose  much 
of  their  mistiness. 

Definition  of  terms  is  a  first  step  to  clear- 
ness, the  narrowest  definition  that  may  cover 
the  subject.  Evan  Thomas  has  conferred  an 
Important  service  by  providing  this  definition 
clearly  and  concisely  (PV,  June  16);  yet 
there  are  a  few  things  left  to  say,  as  sup- 
plement rather  than  in  disagreement 

Much  present-day  confusion  arises  from 
our  tendency  to  ascribe  all  good  to  the  par- 
ticular movement  or  philosophy  we  ourselves 
-ofess.  Democracy,  Americanism,  Social- 
n, — each  of  these  is  stretched  to  include 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  until  its  meaning  is 
quite  washed  out.  There  are  ardent  souls  so 
jealous  for  their  pacifist  religion  as  to  make 
it  co-extensive  with  Christianity,  ethics  and 
social  reform. 

A  Definition 

It  is  to  correct  serious  misunderstandings 
as  well  as  to  straighten  out  perplexities  that 
I  venture  this  short  and  simple  definition: 
Pacifism  Is  opposition  to  all  war,  offensive  or 
defensive,  international  or  civil,  war  being 
defined  as  the  organized  killing  of  one  group 
by  another.  The  test  of  a  pacifist  is  his  or 
her  voluntary  cooperation  with  war,  by  bear- 
ing arms,  subscribing  to  war  loans,  or  de- 
liberately working  for  so-called  defense. 
War  resistor  and  conscientious  objector  are 
almost  synonymous  terms  with  pacifist,  em- 
phasizing courses  of  action  rather  than 
philosophical  basis. 

Such  persons  are  easily  identified.  In  1914 
the  present  writer  made  a  diligent  search, 


from  the  old-line  peace  societies  to  the  So- 
cialist Party,  and  discovered  in  New  York 
one  well-known  pacifist  (the  term,  of  course, 
being  not  yet  coined), — Reverend  John 
Haynes  Holmes.  The  historic  peace  churches 
were  alone  in  their  opposition  to  all  war, 
and  government  made  the  natural  mistake  of 
considering  membership  in  one  of  these  the 
test  of  pacifism.  In  1916,  however,  appeared 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  In  1923 
the  War  Resisters  League,  both  of  these  af- 
filiated with  the  War  Resisters  International 
and  inspired  by  the  No  Conscription  move- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Many  pacifists  are 
found  also  in  other  groups  as  the  Women's 
International  League,  as  well  as  unconnected 
with  any  organization. 

Nen-Pacifitt  Confusion 

Most  serious  is  the  confusion  of  pacifists 
with  what  someone  has  termed  "peace- 
lovers,"  persons  who  hate  war,  but  make  ex- 
ceptions,— to  quote  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 
(Progressive,  Oct.  18,  1943) — ^who  dis- 
tinguished between  "good  and  bad  wars,  de- 
fensive and  aggressive  wars."  These  are  a 
great  and  Influential  company,  and  include 
old-line  peace  societies,  League  of  Nations 
advocates,  Communists,  and  the  majority  of 
Socialists.  Here  and  not  in  pacifist  ranks 
are  found  the  appeasers,  the  narrow  type  of 
isolationists,  those  who  "rationalize  every 
war  in  which  their  country  is  engaged  as  a 
'different'  kind  of  war  —  a  new  and  holy 
war."  In  fact  Mr.  Barnes  directs  the  entire 
argument  of  his  article,  "Pacifism:  Its  Uses 
and  Abuses,"  against  these  peace-loving  lib- 
erals, and  not  against  pacifists  at  all.  He 
rightly  criticizes  them,  for,  "Since  former 
pacifists  all  too  frequently  evolve,  or  de- 
volve, into  war-mongers,  they  thus  seem  to 
confer  on  any  particular  war  the  benedic- 
tion of  pacifism."  He  supports  his  charge 
by  specifications,  eleven  well-known  names. 
Every  one  of  the  eleven,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  -Bertrand  Russell,  Paul  Douglas, 
and  possibly  Herbert  Agar,  was  not  a  paci- 
fist at  all,  but  a  non-pacifist,  peace-lover. 

(Turn  to  Pace  8) 
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Office  Fink 


Cop, 


"Now  you're  a  company  man." 


"Call  me  thief,  beggar,  liar,  anything.    But  not  'company  nan'!" 

The  accusation,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  came  from  Ray  Fuller,  Forest  Service 
clerk  and  most  confirmed  of  ikntelope  company  men.    The  quick,  dead  serious  retort 
sprang  from  a  short,  wrinkled  little  gamecock  with  prematurely  receding  hairline, 
pugnacious-but-not-belligerent  Fearless  Freddie  Errett ,  ex-'<7hittier  musician  and 
church  organist.    Fearless  had  joined  the  office  force  as  substitute  bookkeeper  for 
a  week. 

That  lightning-fast  exchange  exaggerated  but  did  not  completely  belie  the 
usually  facetious,  too  often  serious  clash  betvireen  overhead  and  project,  betvreen  the 
man  v7ho  does  the  desk  vrork  and  he  who  labors  on  the  salt  mines  of  Antelope's  Siberia, 
known  to  select  Forest  Service  circles  as  the  West  ',/heeler  Stock  Driveway.    It  ex- 
presses the  natural  resentment  of  the  fellow  who  goes  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
for  routine  forest  maintenance  against  his  CO.  colleague  at  a  desk  beside  a  warm 
stove . 

The  opprobrium  attached  to  "company  man"  is  seldom  reasoning.    It  finds  little 
basis  in  a  difference  in  total  vrork;  more  often  than  not  overhead  men  vrork  harder 
and  longer  hours  than  project.    But  the  work  is  different:    closely  supervised, 
teM  project  jobs  require  more  than  strong  backs.    Largely  on  its  own,  the  overhead 
does  its  essential  and  fairly  v/ell -defined  tasks.    In  the  main,  antagonism  betv/een 
project  and  overhead  is  compounded  from  a  mass  of  little  things.    For  instance,  some- 
body sees  one  of  us  come  in  late  for  dinner  and  asks,  "Don't  you  like  to  eat  with  the 
rest  of  us?"    "Sure,  but  I've  been  on  phone  duty"  may  satisfy  him,  but  a  hundred 
others  don't  hear  the  explanation.    Or  maybe  an  office  man,  having  worked  until 
10:45  the  night  before,  sleeps  across  the  morning  work  bell.    "Oh,  ohl  Company 
manl" 

From  labor's  rich  store  of  epithet  GTS  borrowed  "fink"  as  an  expressive  contrac- 
tion for  company  man.    Almost  anyone  who  accepts  responsibility,  either  project  or 
overhead,  has  a  difficult  psychological  barrier  to  surmount.    Since  his  acceptance 
of  responsibility  implies  or  imposed  cooperation  v/ith  The  System  and  The  Powers  That 
Be,  he  is,  per  se — until  he  proves  himself — a  fink,  an  informer,  a  traitor  to  his 
fellow  C.O.'s.    In  some  mysterious  and  probably  underhanded  way  he  has  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  or  with  the  Forest  Service,  and 
is  therefore  more  or  less  persona  non  grata  to  his  erstv/hile  comrades.    In  perhaps 
the  extreme  expression  of  this  dislike,  the  Mennonites  (of  all  people)  tarred  and 
feathered  the  director  of  one  of  their  midwestern  camps. 

On  the  CPS  side,  if  an  assignee  oan't  leave  after  vrork  Saturday  for  furlough;  to 
begin  Monday  morning,  it  is  not  Seluctivo' Service  regulations  vxhich  are  to  blame;  it 
is  the  office  fink  who  calls  these  regulations  to  the  man's  attention.    If  Christmas 
furloughs  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  camp  strength,  half  the  camp  knovzs  it 
must  in  simple  justice  be  included  in  the  quota. 


On  the  Forest  Service  side,  it  is  a  well-ostablished  tradition  that  no  vrork  jerk 
(assignee  project  personnel  man)  over  succeeds  himself  in  this  elective  office.  He 
has  to  conduct  the  drafts  by  which  spike  camp  quotas  are  filled,  managing  a  draft 
.board  consisting  of  almost  the  entire  camp.    If  tvrenty  men  vrant  to  fill  five  places 
in  the  popular  Bishop  Spike  Camp  125  miles  closer  Los  Angeles,  the  vrork  jerk  holds  a  , 
"draft  in  reverse"  and  shoulders  the  blame  from  fifteen  unlucky  candidates.    And  )J^)jM~^ 
when  scraping  the  barrel  produces  only  a  half-dozen  volunteers  for  the  Sugar  Hill       ^  f-"^ 
tree -plant ing  spike,  twenty-five  men,  all  with  superb  reasons  forbeing  exempted,  find  '\ 
themselves  on  the  stakeside  headed  north  toward  the  Oregon  line.    Blame?    Sure,  the 
work  jerk  takes  it ,  and  v^hen  election  time  rolls  around,  CPS  37  finds  itself  ^njoy- 
Ina  a  nev/  \;ork  lerkl 


Spike^W.p  ;fflISFZES         '  '  GPS  37    /         '  '        Januarf'^ElCtQ-Exl  - 

OHILAD  L'EN  LEAVE:    At  very  long  last  transfers  for  three  Antelope  men  to  go  to  the 
Latin  American  studies  Cair.p,  the  Qhilao  side  camp  of  :^lendora,  arrived  last  Tuesday. 
The  lucky  triumvirate?    Dalton  Mc^Bee,  Kinfcman  Grcver,  and  Ike  Rsid,  who  left-  in  the, 
order  nar.ed.    Ike  t^oes  south  with  Mr.  Nicholson  tomorrow  morning,  leavinc  AX  Jonen 
as  work  jerk.    Others  requesting  Chilao  transfer  are  Allen  Farson,  Mark  Luca,  and 
i7alt  Janes.  *         ♦  '      ♦  '  ' 

DETACHED  SERVICE  NOTES:     //es  Kuss  warns  that  Selective  Services  requires  FL  3-4's 
for  every  transfer.    Everybody  requesting  transfer  to  another  camp  or  detached 
service  project  should  be  sure  that  this  clearance  with  the  project  superintendent 
has  been  submitted    by  this  office. 

Lee  Eisold  seems  to  be  fiiTCly  entrenched  at  Ames,  but  V7e  have  not  yet  received 
his  official  transfer  capers .    Reynold  Russell  was  the  other  name  on  the  original 
list  of  ten.    --    The  Massachusetts  General  malaria  ezpariment  list  arrived  last 
week.    CPS  37  srot  one  crumb,  Larry  Kaufr.an  listed  as  alternate.    Big  Flats,  the  new 
induction  camp,  and  Catlinbur..^ ,  most  crowded  of  all  Friends  oamps,  got  most  of  these 
guinea  pig  selections.    —    Except  for  a  sunshine  and  roses  statement  from  Charles 
F.  Boss,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  .Vorld  Peace  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  we  have  no  further  word  on  Cherokee.     —    Charley  Johnson  left  for  Florida 
furlough  and  Georgia  dairy  testing  last  Tuesday.    Phil  Griggs,  last  of  the  Penn- 
hurst  men,  went  as  far  as  Reno  with  him.    —    »7es  Herwig  left  for  dairy  testing  m 

Vermont  the  following  day.  , 

*      ■  ♦         *  ^ 

CALIFORNIA  DETACHED  SERVICE  POSSIBILITIES?    Will  ^araes ,  David  Henloy,  Joe  Conard, 
and  Dave  Walden  saw  the  governor  of  California  recently  concerning  the  use  of  OPS 
men  in  California  institutions  and  agencies.    Dave  reports  the  governor's  reaction 
as  very  favorable.    Possibilities  seem  to  be  work  with  the  Youth  Authority  in  such 
correctional  schools  as  Vfriittier  School  for  Boys  and  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry, or  with  mental  hospitals,  training  schools,  homes  or  shops,  for  the  blind 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State  Institutions.    All  possibilities 
must  surmount  two  further  hurdles:     (1)    State  Personnel  Board,  which  is  state 
Civil  Service  and  '^as  almost  everything  to  say  ubout  people  holding  civil  service 
jobs  in  this  state,"  and  (2)  Selective  Service,  ;..  '.       ,        '  , 

+         *  * 

ANTELOPE  ITH.'^:    Herbert  Nicholson  brought  a  truckload  of  GPS  supplies,  including 
lots  of  oranges  and  mimeograph  paper,  from  Los  Angeles  yesterday.    Harlow  Mills, 
Al  Jones,  and  Jim  Dyer  returned  to  Antelope  with  him.    Mrs,  Edith  Vail  and  daugh-  .  : 
ter  Ann  visited  Antelope  and  Galena  Creek  today.    Walter  had  flown  the  Antelope 
coop  one  day  too  soon. 

Election  Notes:    Roy  Fincii,  Tony  Randies,  and  Lennie  Sumner  were  elected  to 
the  Regional  Conference  Committee,  with  Dave  Newhall  and  Roy  Young  as  assistants. 
John  ETopkin,  John  Robbing,  and  Morgan  Smedley  are  new  Recreation  Coinnittee  mem-  , 
bars;  William  Bridges,  Harlow  Mills,  and  Lennie  SUmner  will  serve  on  the  vTorship 
Committee,  and  Larry  Erickson,  Dave  Newhall,  and  Charles  Sanders  on  the  Biucatiori 

Committee.  -,  ■ 

Ray  Fuller  suffered    Bill  Heusel's  hundredth  haircut  a  couple  nights  ago. 
You  guessed  it— the  nearest  thing  to  a  shave  possiblo  with  clippers  and  scissors. 
—    Gordon  Marsh  suffered  the  crowning  indignity  in  Carson  City  yesterday.    A  drunk 
woman  grabbed  for  his  beard  and  hung  on  till  he  pushed  her  away.    --    George  Snyder 
is  visiting  Antelope  today,  and  will  return  with  the  truck  tomorrow. 

*         *  ♦ 

FROSTED  DIRECTOR:    Rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Wes  Huss  is  still  in  ^ 
full  possession  of  both  legs  and  feet,  complete  with  their  usual  complement  of 
fingers  and  toes.    TMesday  night  Jes  got  in  late  from  Galena.    iVhen  John  Ross  had 
to  catch  the  2:11  bus  south  to  L.A.,  v7e3  started  out  with  the  station  wagon  to  tako 
him  to  coloville.    Thoy  mado  it  all  right,  but  on  the  way  back  the  left  front  whs ol 
came  off  the  car.    ,Ves  tried  to  put  it  back  on,  but  succeeded  only  in  almost  ireuz- 

ing  his  feet .  •  ♦      ■  ♦  ■       ♦  ^,  .  ^  • 

.        "  .         .  Thirty,  from  Phifer,  < 


spike  camp  vmispera  CPS    37  February  1,  1944 

ilS  ,7AiroERS  ,VIDELY:    Bishop  to.  ay,  San  Francisco  tomorrow--all         Huss  needs  to  fife-^ 
is  tbke  up  the  o^rtion  given  by  his  permanent  Philadelphia  comr.-.utation  ticket.  The 
Antelope  office?'  Sure'.    :ie'll  be  here  several  hours  tomorrow  night  on  his  way        ■  .... 
through  from  Bishop  to  Reno  and  San  Francisco.  'February  4,  5,  and  6  he  attends  the 
HSB  conference  in  Berkeley,    'who  iaiovjs?    He  nay  even  drop  in  on  Susanville  before' 
coming  back  home  again.  *         *         *  L 

RBGIONAL  COiTFZRENGE:    Roy  Finch  and  Tony  Randies,  v;ith  ,;es  Huss,  represent  CPS  37  at 
the  .;est  Coast  Regional  CPS  Conference  to  be  held  in  Beri.eley  at  the  Friends  Meetir^- 
House.    An  Antelope  coninittee  prepared  the  tentative  agenda,  and  .^es  issued  the  cai... 
Invitations  v;ent  to  nPS  107  at  Three  Rivers,  35  at  North  Fork,  31  at  Cammo,  36  at 
Santa  Barbara,  and  two  units,  the  training  school  at  American  Fork,  Utah,  CPS  127, 
-3nd  CPS  70,  the  rr.Gntal  hospital  ^t  Provo,  Utah. 

*.         *.  * 

AMES  TRAl^FERS:    Reynold  Russell's  transfer  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  Iowa  otate  College  at  Ames  has  been  approved  by  S3.    Reynold  expects  to  leave  m 
about  a  week  for  a  short  furlough  in  Los  Angeles  before  reporting.    Erwm  Lee 
Eisold  has  glso  been  officially  transferred  t9  Ames.    Clarence  Ballard  may  make  a 
trio  of  it,  though  he  may  go  to  Cherokee  instead. 

*  *  ♦ 

CHEROKEE:    Bill  Anderson  informs  us  that  ho  has  boon  transferred  to  Cherokee,  though 
•;g  do  not  yet  have  official  notification  of  that  fact.    Bill  left  Nashville  last 
Saturday,     .ye're  waiting  from  day  to  day  for  the  first  of  the  Cherokee  transfers  to 
come  through  officially.  *         *  * 

,;ARRSN  OPMH^GS:  J.  Huston  iostovor  writes:  At  present  wo  have  three  openings  at 
this  location  in  Northwestern  Ponnsylvania .  ^/ithout  question  this  is  one  of  thu 
bast  mental  hospitals  in  which  wo  have  a  CPS  unit.  Most  of  tho  malo  patients  v;ork 
outside  every  day  under  attendant  supervision;  this  proceduro  is  called  "indus- 
trial thc;rapy"  and  apparently  is  a  guncrally.  beneficial  treatment.  The  hospital 
is  well  equipped  and  practices  therapeutic  treatments  of  most  types  to  a  greater 
ext-nt  than  most  other  hospitals  are  now  doing. 

Men  work  approximately  sixty  hours  per  week.    There  is  a  day  and  a  half  off 
each  week,  plus  seven  holidays  per  year  plus  fifteen  days  vacation,     ,/ives  can  be 
employed  by  the  hospital.    -Quarters  are  modern  and  comfortable;  grounds  are^ 
attractive  and  there  arc  good  recreational  facilities.    Immediate  transfer  is 
possible. 

>/e  have  one  vacancy  at  New  Lisbon  State  Colony,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

PERSONNEL  SECRETARY:    On  the  reoonmendat ion  of  Elmore  Jackson,  the  work  committee 
has  chosen  Charles  Sanders  as  the  new  personnel  secretary  for  CPS  37.    He  will 
take  over  his  new  duties  as  soon  b  s  a  successor  is  found  to  handlo  the  job  of  CPS 
Bookkeeper. 

"I  hope,"  said  Charley,  "that  by  somoone  having  tho  time  to  find  out  m  groat..r 
detail  mcn's'vocational  interests  and  training,  more  ways  of  developing  these 
interests  can  bo  found.    The  job  is  one  both  of  getting  information  from  tho  men 
so  that  bettor  assignments  can  be  made,  and  of  getting  information  necessary  for 

proper  training  for  specific  vocations. « 

*  *  ♦ 

SPIKE  CAKiP  NOTES:    Four  men    rotux-nod  to  Antelope  last  Friday  from  G-alona  Creek: 
Craig  Bedwoll,  Dan  Conovaloff ,  Paul  Gozdiff ,  and  Leo  Mochikoff .    At  tho  same  time 
Jim  Makaroff,  ./alter  Vail,  and  Phil  Glcason  joined  the  Galona  cruw.  ^ 
Wellington  has  boon  having  lots  of  weather  recently.    Walt  James  visited      ;  / 
Antelope  yesterday  afternoon.  ^ 

BISHOP  AND  LASSEN:    Frcm  seventeen  applications  the  work  committee  solocted  five 
men  to  join  tho  Bishop  Spiko  Camp  in  tho  Inyo  National  Forest  sanotime  tho  latter 
part  of  this  week.    Names  of  the  men  chosen  will  not  be  roleased  until  tho  open 
mooting  of  the  work  committee  held  this  Th^jrsday  evening.    Ton  men  will  go  to 
Susanville  soractimo  noxl  wo<*k;  about  th^t  numbor  af  v£>lunt.>ora  have  ei^nod  «p  lor 
tha  Lbsbqii  proAoct. 


RATIONS:    If  y&W'^I^*'^r$Bfion  to  Baii««re'  TO«ir'  yOTKr^iocal  bosrd  will  honor 
,  h  r--rera  of  the  Na-tional  S«rvlce  Boar^,-.;  that  ia  by  all  ogLds  the  simpleat 
_  a  rationed  goods  f  or- furidugh  ue6.    If  yo\i  haTs- go64  luck,' Jstnid'aak  f  ■  r 

t\  you  may  e^^en  g6t  fi7e  gallons  of  gaadline* 

If,  h^~-?v?r,  experience '.haa  shovan  tht-t  your  lochx  uObrd  ■■viil  refuse  to  honor 
bur  furlcu.,,,;.  j,Dpers,  this  office  can  pbtain  rations  for  you  U"  your  furloueh  dates 

advance^  AND  you  inake,.the  reciuest  at  leaat:  a-  week  before  the 
giTen'you.    Hal.  Cope  islll  take 'the  sigiled:  furlough  pajSers 
rd  oft  Wednesday  and.  obtain  all  ration  points  for  meats  and 
ntitled.    Men  in  (Jalana  Cr^ek  will  ba  able  to  givr 
.;;gs,  Foroet  Service  olerk,  ?iho  •will  obtain'  furlough  riatiorj 
i  itlBS.    It  tekea  about  24  hours  to- get  the  pointa,  so  a  mt 
little  chanoe  of  completing  hia  tbSk:  if  he  %.Tihi.  to  s-  ; 
--r-'-nt,  Hal  believes  he  can  take  the  psiJara  to  the  bo 
nd  points,:   .      about  4:00  in  the  afternoon . 
rations  for  three  d^iya"^  or  more:  furlough.  '  Uiiias: 
,  ,-,,-nv9r.  vou' should; apply  for  fi_:rlousli  Vctiona  on' 


are  enou. 
papers  must  be  mail- 
to  the  Reno  rstlor.  i:: 
procesaed 


r 


leave's 


d  aixtee. 


:a  of  fieleaae  from  Apt 
Direction,  arrived  at 


;  aftfjT  ten  di. y 

;  v.,  /  -  ;3  :: -.;d  that  discharge 
■^  ■  Y  Gro  .jookkeep^r, I£ 

1  have  Sean;  at  least 
th&  currient.  crop  of 


i^ected  the  sair. 
^tter  of  expl-','. 


.  ..ovemdsr  16,  C^-■:' 

^v.    i.a w..  ■:--::;3ey,.  J^'.y;  broth. 

: aw  man.,  a  Friend,  from  Hawthorne*  ,Gali^qrnia,<  David 
iid,,not  arrive.'.  A  telagram  from  his  local  beard  said 
■old  ba  forthcoming.  .  ' 

«A6aignees  Expected."  file.  ia.NoJimafi  Bic-  Berkeley 

*  *  ■  -        ■  . V  ■  ' 
 .    Miii  Aiideraon,  foriaeriy  CPS  truck.  drivar»' 'al-rlved  .  - 

-3te  Hospital  to  take,' up  hie'' new  dtttie*- Februar:         Bill  Heusel  left 
elope  .        :,'  tor  fu-V  ;  b  in  aibbony  Nebraska ,'  iM  then  Cherokee.    A  card  fror 
dler  lazsnoy  aaya  tauz  "Iji  the  near  future  we  think  that  probably  G-ahzal, 
apabn  brothers,  and  Btoory  will  be-reconmsndod  for: transfer,. .B&llard  was  already 
'deomiT.    '         ;^^^    ■  -  -ago.*   All.'of  theae  men  have  received  letters  from  the 

..r;ta.de:it  auggasting  that  they  get  white,  uniforms,  before  reportinfi-  - 
ler  LazGnby'a  card-.eancludes,  'Bo  far  wo  think  the© -place  is.vqry 
ierful -  V  .  ■ 

Ames;    Reynold  Hussoii  icffc  Monday  night  for  Loa  An^-clos  furl-OUgh  and  then 
transfer  to  the' Agricultural  Exporiment  Station  at  Alaea,  rowa.i 

*  *■        *  ■ 

■iATJOi'E        _dwliiii:    AX6X1  .ackinaon  askod  for  transfer  to.  thb-'^so'vornmont- camp  a't  Lapine. 
HO  got  -  .    or  SO  we  thought  until  we  read  hl.s- transportation  reciueBts:    to.  iJancos. 
Tdo  NSBRO  informs  us  that'  the  orders-  should  havo  road  Mancos,  but-  Jqb  made  am  last 


effort  ho 


th.^  chfiRp;Gd  rather  than  the  orders. 


PERSONALS;    Dextor  MacBx'ide  started  his  third  yoar  in  CPS  January  21..    --^7  Loo 
Boucher,  Don  «alkor,  Dan  Conovaloff,  Frank  Rubio^  and  Paul  Gozdiff  are  now  mombora 
of  the  Bishop  crew.    Karl  Olson  has  boon  elected  assistant  director,  and  ho  reports 

'TBoucher  and' vialker,  as  par.  usual;  are  out  Investigating  the-  looi.1  sohool- 
toachors'i-    The-  rest  of  tho  boys  ara^  playing  it  clean.     —    Aff  og  January  aJ-  Jixa 
Bruf fa 
O-aor 


jasda] 


in 


GET  017- 

"'.srefore:  ABoC 

otr  ■  ■  ■ 
j.£. .  _     -  - 


■uul  Cot-'; 


3911  ttecepte ' 
;iospita] 
n ,  RocLr> 

ay. 


,    Transfers  for  ROsb  Groshdngi-  PiiH; 
and  ftalpU- Gougli  ar.e  somvdiere  in  prdt>e^3  , 
rough  vrilL;  prdbabljr  leajtojafter.  th- 


vice  are  two, 


RajJ-  i'uiier  xecves  ^'aesaa;, 

  114:  at  Blueaont*  Virginia*'   Dan,  Pea  go  c; 

:hQ  luckily  didn't'  iiaVe  to  retusH;  from  furlouf'h  r.- 
ure.  other  CFS  37  .representatives!;' at  that  Departi;ier:x 
;ic  word  from  the  Btiend^-  Inforipjs  uS  that  larty 

-  -  Public  Health  Sel^iCii;- 'He  wi: 

•.  ■  ■  .  nically  a  rr-rribet-'  of ''that  Bret  r. ; 


'aclE  -bcpes,  t " 


o  cation.  ;;;.};:,■; 

'  ■     .    to  3aiit;^; 
:■:     IS  Gcving  north:';^?;. 
;  -Qa'ate  lilcB'  -scicV-  , 


;;.  - camp  at  -  Three'  'River-  , 
ional,  Ff!  , 

'  his  transfer  to  Ga'Cli.;bux'g., 
whioh  just  haj pens'  to  be  at'E; 


.  .  on  i    "Spec : 
-i^anlc  you-~a: 
raid  lik 


ttle  looms  -  .;  ->  -■ 
;'YiG0;' I;)'  horizon..  At  Is 
i  latle, almost,  nobody  Se-. 
::;;-iingt-on,;  a&di  sc  ;;.  ;i.;. 


;;:.;  ,  x  .  .;  ..;;;■..;  ;  v/edhesdAy;  aft omooti 
.oldittg,  forth  iiighti5;^6v3r  his 


testi 


rsions  liad  him.  .to  Sacraraento,,  v;hero  ■  on.  tiia- tnirteeiitii  ha 
.  ...  .;.ilcher  *s  trial,,  and' on  ■the- tHonty-'third.playfe  a  return., ^en- 

for  Stan  Crotild*    Nobody  seemav  to>  khoK  the  ,ac^r®  on,  A     Z'-vicicelj'  a  fact 
--.'.'^'^  ^r>.-  -^0  be  quoted.".,  Den2^y.ibppea  to  viklt'iSjitelOpe^^s^ 

.;;w  at  Asiloiaai^.  ;;  ''4"  ''"' 

0  Philalelphia  for  .  several'  'reel^SV.  raayhe,-  longe: 
utation  tickst  has  Tevers'^d  direotlons  .aixd  ir^  i-Xv?  rood  or.l; 
trie  Bay  He*?ioii?      '  '  ;■,_, 


anyci.  ■    ;    ';•   che  i.ey  to  uha  'i-r lends  Center  in  Sail -Francis co": 
-sked  about  it  .  -  ..  ..  ^3  recent  viait  there  ,  and- vfeuld;;^^^ 
tiim  if  anyone-  ia,  CFS  37,  has  it  Qr.iam;^  of,  its  ifliereabputs. 
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Ilarch  25,  1S44 
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From  the  Big  Flats  N.  Y.  induction  center  came  James  Clark  ^d;^'rt«  W^'fer* 
Jim'3  hone  is  in  Caldvrell,  Nev/  Jersey  and  Kerle  comes  frcn  Bi^'^^^yQ  .  Ver- 


nont.    Harry  Kidder  who  cones  from  Berkley,  California  and  DB'^S*J-&jall  froffl- 
Altadena  are  our  latest  brand  nev;  men.    And,  lluriel  Johnson  the-'MlW  CMIB- R^^® 
calls  home  Evanston,  111.,    iluriel  has  been  living  v/ith  thjiVjOopeaVimt il ' lier 

room  in  the  infirmary  gets  a  "fixing  up".  ■■•  'it 


Dale  Porter  left  for  iledical  Lake,  Oregon,  Carrol  Ilichina 
Connecticut,  Fred  Errett  left  for  Concord,  New  Hampshire;, 
Clarence  Pearson  is  on  his  way  to  Ames,  low,  Earl  Kodged  tTfl^'ji^ 
next  week,    './illiamsburg  State  Hospital  in  Virginia  gets,  i, 
Gough,  Eugene  Thompson,  Ross  Groshong,  and  Rodney  Hiles 
at  Seui  Dimas,    A  discharge  for  physical  disability  came 

Finally  word  came  that  the  Susenville  Spike  was  to  Qpeaj,-.? 
the  following  left  a  week  ago  today:  Pete  Eropkin,  J 
Tolmachoff ,  Lew  'Joodman  (v/ho  is  the  assistant  director 
Starratt ,  Don  Tasker,  Frank  Engstrom,  John  Horthway, 
Their  address  is  c/o  U,  3,  Forest  Service,  Susanville, 
Jones  and  Director  Huss  went  along  for  the  ride  and  to 
Sunday  we  received  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  Project  ■^'"1^'^ 
Clerk,  and  CPS  Secretary. 


<)eP1ioto.4t»l  an(l;;  .  , 

*itt  3ok<iloff  • 

■  v>>  '-V  '- 

",«nge ,  john  P. 

xifi.  Jqb  .Barnes* 
'Wlc  Jerk 
.  k'^^^STw  On?/ 


To:    Antelope  Spike  Camp 

Susanville  nev;  ift^' 
Smedley,  Ebeling,  report  immediately. 


STAY  HERS3  •  ' 

I.Iusic  svreet  or  hot  can  be  had  novj  on  Sunday  afterri' 
to  run  the  generators  during  the  afternoon  for  that 
hopes  for  the  redecorating  of  the  Rec  Hall  and  i.Iusi,i 
int,,  then  something  happens  and  the  work  is  at  a 
tho,  and  \ihen  that  Lusic  Room  is  completed  it  wlV-i 
cocktail  lounge  (a  few  exceptions  of  course )..., 

1CPS  Warehouse  lArtiile  Gordon  i.Iarsh  is  on  furlough, 
living  with  a  Washoe  Indian  family  in  an  effort 
i/ashoe  language  At  present  Antelope  is  full 

long  haired  either.    For  the  past  fev;  -vreeks  Harl 
quest  programs  nightly  after  dinner  usualy  lastiOi 
For  the  last  three  nights  Lev;  Hilbert  has  been  1^' 


in  their  playing  of  the  Besthovcn  "Eroica* 
School  and  Vfill  officlaly  bocone  a  member  of 


Le'- 


thi^ 


over  (Philadelphia  please  take  note) .    A  Harlov? 


i»ur^  •  .  ;        ..  ■     ■ .  1;-;  ■  I  ■ 

•  M  •     ■    •      ^   t- "  - 

•Wednesday  '   .'  'rnlSFEBS        -      ^,  For  the  Spike  Ca^rof 

July  19,  1944  0=3  37  Coleville,  Ce.xif. 

'  ■  Llorgan  Sraodiey  J??.  Sec. 


Practically  all  of  the  spikes  are  now  out  for  the  3Ui.iiaer  and  the  personnel  of  CPS 
57  IS  more  or  less  stablized.    ;;e  have  a  total  of  125  men  in  camp.     11  spikes  are 
out  numoerinc  from  1  to  30  man.    i&ispers  purpose  is  to  get  the  news  to  all  of  you  ■ 
and  m  tnis  edition  there  is  plenty.    First  of  all  there  is  the  most  frequently  ask- 
ed question.  -  -.flio    has  what  job  these  days?    The  information  is  listed  below- 

'.i/esley  Huss    '  ■         JJork  Jerk  Al  Jones 

Assistant  Director        David  llewhall  Phila.  Representative  Smerson  Dar-ell 

i':^f^®                             huriel  Johnson  Forest  Service  Clerks  George  Ebel-.^ 

J'^"^  '  Bea  Huss  jj^^J^^  ..i^„,r;; 

^T""  ^^IP^^'  Bookeeper  ..  .       George  Do^vn^n- 

Educational  Secretary  Dexter  IlaoBride  Vferehouse  llan  Farlowl.rlls 

Personnel  Secretary  Charles  Sanders  Laundry  .    Gene  Thurston 

CPSoecretary  .Morgan  Sme die y  .  ■  t  ■        fjardy  Langworthy 

Rationing     The  manner  in  which  CO's  can  obtain  a  shoe  stamp  nox^r  has  to  be  done 
uniformly  throughout  the  United  States,    For  rationing   purposes  we  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  members  of  institutions  of  involuntary  confinement.    T/e  are  not  eli-ibie  - 
for  ,/ar  Ration  Book  III.    These  books  are  to  be  cancelled  by  the  local  Boards  which 
m  our  case  is  located  in  Reno.    In  a  few  days  I  will  send  to  all  spike  Asst.  Di^-'s.  , 
or  Clerks  a  form  -.Aich  must  be  filled  out  if  you  want  a  shoe  staiap  in  the  future'^ 
Be  sure  that  the  information  requested  is  accurate  so  we  will  be  able  to  ?et  vour 
shoe  staiTip  as  quickly  as  possible.    If  .you  want  a  shoe  stamp  see  the  AsstT  Dir.  of 
your  unit,  if  there  is  no  Asst.  Dir.  see  your  Clerk,  he  will  get  from  you  the  infor- 
mation  required  and  forvrard  it  to  me,  I  will  m  turn  make  out  the  necossarv  form  and  " 
forvrard  it  to  Reno.  •,         .,     ■  ''       "  ''• 

General  News      If  ycu  have  any  material  (news,  gossip,  rumor,  etc.)  that  your  ~' 
thin.c  a  majority  of  CPS  37  would  be  interested  in  and  which  we  can  include  in  this 
sheet  send  it  in  to  me  and  \/e  v;ill  see  that  it  gets  circulated.  ,  ' 

This  is  all  I  have  (with  the . exception  of  sone  goneral  information  which  is    "  -  i 
contained  in  the  last  f&u  pa^es).    I'll  turn^  the  rest  ovur  to  the  people  with  con-  ' 


cerns  and  news, 
'./es  Huss 


Director 


This  week  the  first  part  of  the  camps  evaluation  of  Colovillc  will  be  started 
by  letters  sent  to  sevoral  men  in  each  project  for  a.  "project  review".    A  shor+ 
wh lie  ago  tho  camp  meeting  suggested  this  procedure  for  thu  Coloville  dvaluat'or         '    ,  ■'• 
After  .the  "project  review"  is  made,  reviews  of  other  phases  of  the  camp  progr'^.i-  xrlll     "'  ' 
be  held.    Tho  material  gathered  froiri  these  roviovra  will  bo  ccusolidated    an  'jivUui.-'  ■ 
tion  of  it  be  made,  and  recommendations  as  to  tho  future  of  Coloville  submitted  tc  ' 
Philadelphia.    If  there  are  any  men  particularly  interostod  in  any  phase  of  tho  ro-    ■  X 
view  and  evaluation,  they  should  submit  their  names  to  :hs  Huss.  ■  ■■     ■    ~  *U  l'^ 


Harlow  I  :i lis  "  ■        ■    -    ■  .  ■■.   .    ,  ■•     ■  , 
 .  ;                                                                                ■  /archouse 


EUcton  (CPS  59)  has  sent  us  a  supply  of  50  fatigue  hats.    They  comu  in  throe    '     '"'^  >-v" 
sizes,  large,  nodium,  small.    Shoot  us  your  orders.  '    .  .-^ 


-Wednesday 
July  26 ,  1944 


••.■■5.; 


'(ilHiaEEES: 


V  •  .    Fc^r  the  Spike  Camps  of 
^    J         CBS  37,  Coleville,  Calif.  ■•■ 
...Her gan  Sraedley  CPS  Sec 


There  has  been  some  clamoring'  for  the  results  of  the  tvro  polls  of  opinion  in  CPS  37 
vfhich  Emerson  Darnell  has  takea  in  the'  past  six  v;eeks.    The  results  of  the  first  poll 
which  covered  a  variety  of  subjects  are  as  follows.    On  the  q,uestion  of  v;ithdrawin^i 
CPS  Units  v;here  race  problems  arise  15  men  voted  that  an  J>ISC  blanket  policy  to  cover 
'all  cases  is  more  important  than  leaving  the  individual  unit  free  to  decide  in  each 
case;  38  men  voted  that  the  decision 'of  the  individual  unit  is  more  important  th^  a 
blanket  policy.    21  men  voted  that  strict  adherence  to  principle  of  racial  equality 
is  more  important  than  the  social  significance  of  CPS  projects  as  a  demonstration 
against  v;ar;  18  men  voted  that  the  anti-v/ar  witness  is  more  importeint  .than  the  race  .;' 
issue.    2  men  voted  that  the  tvra  issues  are  inseperable,  -i 

. . '    '      •-       ■<■■  y  • 

28  men  voted  we  should  mequivocably  oppose  aay  permanent  conscri^ition  bill  that 
comes  before  congress  and  not  concern  ourselves  with  formulating  an  alternative  ser- 
vice provision  for  conscientious  objectors.    24  men  voted  that  vre  shoixld  oppose  the 
passage  of  any  permanentconscription  bill,  but  shift  our  emphasis  toward  formulating 
an  alternative  scrVice  provision  for  conscientious  objectors  v;hen  passage  of  the  bill 
.becomes  inevitable. 

SO  nen  vxere  enthusiast ic'^about  the  Paul  Furnas  proposal,  11.  indifferent ,  3  uogative .  . /■ 
Other  reactions  vrere  favorable,  interested,  good,  not  realistic,  vrorth  trying.    13  .m^ii;^ 
reacted  ^enthusiastically  to  the,  Henry  Dyer  plan,  13  indifferent ,  ,  5.  negative .  Other 
comments  were  interested,  too  vague,  good  idea,  cautiously  enthusiastic,  so'ohd  prett^| 
good,  thrilled,  too  ideal iatid  ,  ,  .,  ,  •  ; 

43  men  supported  the  idea  that  there  be  aft'aimu&l  election,  i'e-slection ,  0,1;'  revieV 
of  all  camp  staff  personnel,  5  vrore  indifferent,  and  4  opposed^*  •    '        .  ' 

31  men  voted  to  close  Colevillo ,  14  voted  to  close  some  other  camp,  and  5  desired;'n| 

.  change .  ■  ''  ,fc 


Some  kind  of  record  was  aot  in  the  second  poll—the  ono  about  AFSC  participation 
administration  of  CPS  during  1945;  every  man  in  camp  registered  an  opinion.    The.  ^ 
votes  from  Paradise  Valley  vront  direct  to  Philadelphia  and  are  the  only  ones  not.i) 
eluded  in  this  talley,    Wellington  and  Ivlarklooville  voted  by  phone  and  by  word  pf:,; 
mouth,    28  men  voted  for  AiSC  withdravml  from  administration  of  CPS  no  matter  what^ 
volojanenta  occur  in  administrative  relationships,    48  men  votod  that  the  AFSC  cOnV 
to  administer  tho  prosont  OPS  program.    29  voted  that  the  AFSC  should  continue 
ministration  only  if  certain  developments  occur  in  administrative  relationships 
Ho  s^lmma^y  of  the  nocesseiry  developments  has  been  made,  but  most  of  them  dealt ./ 
incroased  freedom  for  the  AFSC  to  run  the  camps  in  their  ovm  vray,  increased  c  ' 
over  choice  of  project  work,  and  freedom  to  expand  tho  special  service  units  bo.i 
typo  of  work  and  number  of  men,    17  men  votod  that'  the  futuro  role  of  the  .AFSC 
gard' to  administration  of  CtS  Is  of  no  concern  to  thoin,     ,  -  ^ 

\    .       .  .  "  '  ' 

'         Visitors :  ■•  /  -■•■v  ;.  ,  ^  .  - ,  ;  .    ^  ?  ■*  ^ 

Ifa  Log,  Chinese -American  banker  from  San  Francisco,  (he's  worked  with  the  Ch 
Youth  Movement  for  about  12  years)  visited  Antjlope  \:ith  Rev.  Stephen  Pcabody/,,:>^ 
of  tho  First. Congregational  Church  in  San  Jose,    They  led  chapel  services;  th 
ors  viho'  mot  thorn  and  talked  with  them  vrcre  very  favorably  impressed  with  'th^ 
and  ability  of  both  of  the  men.  .  ijitlcipated  raicsts  inaiulo  .''Irs,  Alfrod  McLa' 
(who  used  be  ovmcr  of  the  territory  .in  v,hieh  Gsrap  Antelope  is  located)  and  3^ 
Hcdloy,  Associate  ProfosbO"  of  Sociolo?;/  iiud  Economics  and  Profo.'TSc 


mils  College,    They  will  come  about  the  middle  of  August  ucj-.r^l.^ng  to  pr.is 


..eilies'lay 


lix  113 


Sov  fiQ  3.' ilrc  Cr:.  rs  of 
CrS  t7,  Golevillc, 


Tlie    .ost  recant  addition  to  Oarr:  ;kitclo::8  i3  Hor-r/ 
co.;C3  frc    Santa  -vie  .-'icro  sLe'haa  bes'i  ■rorhin  .  .Co 
2  oi".    or  ".-olcono  .'i:  d  ■'o.t;;o  :tii  all  :i3t  n  g'.u.acc  io  see  hsr. 


Tc-licll,  Dave's  -u'ifc,  3:-.e 
tv.e  ;irst  irosbyter'-X"  'C]  nrc-i. 


r-oioct  "ovio-s  rA  -.hcri.r   :;3,  containlac     cretit  leal  or  vor:;  asefia  ;;^tcrxal,  lavc 
clr-^id-  bcQ  i  aulr  ittod;  -  id  • -c  '  no;,  or  sovcral  of  crs  that  ate  o-  tho  -..'ay.  _  osnu  m 
t'-  -  rest  or  tt  snj    T-c  collsctlon  of  reports  sac.  is  to  ^ivo  a  fairl:'  co::"lcte  covor- 
a-e  of  -Toiect  \:o-::  in  01^  37,  but  there  aro  30i:e  ,'.;aps  rcnainin:;  tJic   lost  obvious 
of   '  ic!i  is  fire  ou-:}.rccsioa  '..-or::,    '.ie  could  use  a  fe;:  first  hand  reports  cf  -.;:iat 
•oes  on   i  ^J-  a  fire"  crew  is  callefl  out;-  -V/e 'could  also  use  reports  of  minor  projects 
involving  only  a  few  men  for  a  short  period  of  time.    If  you  have  worked  on  such  a 
job,  hovrever  small,  write  it  up,  and  send  it  in» 

The  movie  program    has  been  set  as  follows  (first  choice  indicates  those  films  which 
received  the  highest  nufflfcer  of  votes  at  Antelope;  second  shoice  indicates  those 
which  received  next  highest  votes,  etc.    The  booking  was  planned  so  that,  if  the 
first  choice  film  was  unobtainable  at  the  time  indicated,  the  second  choice  film 
vTOuld  be  sent  to  us  by  the  movie  firm.    If  the  second  is  not  obtainable,  then  the 
third  will  be  sent»    In  case  even  third  choece  cannot  be  had,  further  arrangements 
will  be  made) »  '  ' 


1st 

8/16/44  Ox  Bow  Incident 

9/30/44  Grapes  of  Wrath 

9/20/44  Light  that  Failed 

10/11/44  Emperor  Jones 

11/1/44  Sign  of  the  Gross 

11/22/44  How  Green  Was  My  Valley 


2nd 

Moon  is  Down 
Road  to  Morocco 
Way  of  all  Flesh 
Tales  of  Manhattan 
Holiday  Inn 
Miracle  of  Morgan  »,3 
Creek 


3rd 

Stormy  l/eather 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Palm  Beach  Story 
Charley's  Aunt 
Tower  of  London  . 
If  I  Had  a  Million 


A  fiUn  or  two  may  be  slipped  in,  interstitially ,  if  money  permits.  Concerning 
educational  fils^,  Thurston  Griggs  is  in  S.F.  helping  us  work  out  an  educational 
film  program  with  U.  of  Cal.    We  hope  to  run  off  such  films  as  Disney's  South  of 
the  Border  (color,  etc.) 

Visitors:    Mrs.  Alfred  lIcLaughlin  of  San  Francisco  will  visit  Antelope  on  the  9th; 
.all  stay  a  week;    Dr.  George  Hedley,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Religion  at  Mills  college 
and  expert  in  Economics  and  Labor,  will  come  to  camp  about  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
We  hope  he  has  time  to  visit  Galena.    Bea  Huss  has  worked  out  arrangements  to  have 
a  bevy  Of  Los  Angeles  girls  come  up  to  camp  on  the  19th.,  or  the  26th.  to  stay  over 
the  week-end. 

San  Francisco  here  I  coma  7  ?  ? 

The  NO.  calif.  3erviCG  Board  for  GO'S  roquests  from  us  information  about  those  men 
who  consider  living  in  IJo.  Calif,  after  CPS.    They  are  beginning  to  work  on  demobil- 
ization helps  for  era  men,  and  it  is  important  to  their  effectiveness  to  know  the 
intentions  of  the  men  they  are  trying  to  help.    They  wish  to  explore  the  opportun 
ities  that  exist  in  the  particular  field  the  individual  is  interested _ in ,  1^  the 
particular  area  he  wishes  to  live.    Those  who  have  already  indicated  intention  to 
work  in  NO.  Salif.  after  CIS  are  boing  contacted  individually,  but  if    here  are  any 
of  you  who  would  live  in  No,  Calif,    if  certain  opportunities  were  available  thpro, 
please  send  Charlie  Sanders  a  note , 
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Flip  re-.---  ^  ■  ' 

Ilore  than  40  project  reviews  liave  been  returned  to  Caiip  ^-r.telopo .    Sone'of  • 
'were  read  aloud  at  a  meeting  of  interested  people  which  lucludet:  Hjro.'.d  Cha-,3e , 
head  of  the  Peace  Section  of  the  A53C.    The  feeliiifi  at  this  Lieeting  was  -jhat  t  .e 
revie^TS  are  a  sufficiently  good  and  colorful  accou:it  of  project  v»'ork  in  OFS  37  to 
warrant  distributing  them  to  other  Friends  camps,  the  AF30 ,  the  N3B,  and  so  on. 
The  reviev7s  v;ill  be  used  without  signatures,  and  any  proper  names  which  vrere  i".- 
cluded  will  be  deleted,    Oti:erv:ise  they  v;ill  remain  in  substantially  their  pre<?en'- 
form,    T.'.e  booklet  \;ill  also  include  an  introductory  statement  and  any  other  e:c- 
planatory  material  which  seems  necessary  to  make  the  fxrst  hand  reports  entirely 
intelligible  to  soaieone  not  familiar  v/ith  the  local  situation. 

If  anyone  is  unwilling  to  have  the  material  he  submitted  used  in  this  way  he  shcu'.'-''- 
vn-ite  to  ;*es  IIuss,  suggesting  desirable  changes,  omissions,  or  additions. 

'./e  will  appreciate  receiving  the  rest  of  the  revievra  that  have  been  requested. 
Likewise  any  other  reviews  will  be  happily  received  end  used.    But  hurry  vrith  them,- 

V/e  are  also  going  ahead  with  the  next  step  in  the  Coleville  evaluation.    Hal  Zioeltr 
has  surrounded  himself  v;ith.  the  statistics  and  figures  and  records  from  v;hich  he  is 
extracting  the  number  of  man  days  spent  on  the  different  projects  which  have  baen 
descritood,    llorgan  Smedley,  Claude  Lewi^  and  (lorry  Nevmall  arc  proceeding  with  the 
task  of  putting  all  the  material  in  shape  for  final  evaluation. 

Educational  Stuff 

The  movie  schedulo ,  which  has  been  approved  is  as  f ollov;s : 

August  16  The  Light  That  Failed 

August  30  The  lioon  Is  Down 

Soptombor  20  Tales  of  Manhattan 

October  11  Road  To  liorocco  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Ox  Bov;  Incident  O-f-t^-^  Xt-^^- 


Novcmbor  1 

November  22  Hov/  Gre»n  Vas  I.Iy  Valley 


Educational  filns  wei'c  tried  out  last  Saturday  night;    they  included  a  film  on 
"diet";  one  on  physiology;  one,  in  cSlor,  was  Disney's  ♦'South  of  the  Border". 

A  meeting,  called  by  the  Worship  Committe  on  planning  "nevi  direction"  for  tl^o  relig- 
ious program  and  worship  in  camp,  brought  forth  14  persons  and  a  lot  of  discussion. 
"Fear"  vms  "t^i*  central  topic, 

Esther  Jennings,  \rho  has  been  visiting  at  Antelope  helped  get  a  folk  dance  party  go- 
ing on  Monday  night. 

A  Badminton  set  is  wanted  at  Galena.  If  anyone  knows  vdiero  wo  can  get  one  (  a  dona-  ^ 
tion  if  possible)  let  Dexter  know. 


! 
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T'liS  week  a  letter  ca:ie  into  tJ  e  off^ce  frou  one  of  xh'=?  nen  who        tJronc'liie  h:'s  cu.,in-- 
er  cat  in  a  spike  campc    The  letter  cer  /es  the  very  us'^ful  jurpo.se  tjf  rr.iiriir.3  f  il 
of  U3  of  sOLie  of  the  aebatalle  halita  that  vre.  allow  to  develop  in  our  ael-Tes-  ricre 
is  part  of  the  le-'ter. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  bit  of  discussion  in  camp  to  fet  the  cobvrebs 
out  of  some  of  the  fellows  heads.    Lately  an  evaluation  of  projects 
has  been  made  in  CE3  37  evidently  to  find  out  how  the  Forest  Service 
has  used  our  valuable  time.    All  well  and  good.    But  I  wonder  what 
an  evaluatj  0M~  of  our  "free  time"  would  shov;?    What  have  vq  done  in 
.  camp  on  vreather  days,  after  project  (besides  things  for  our  ovci 
comfort)?    A  meeting  to  discuss  the  future  of  Ooleville,  hov;  much 
should  v;e  pay  for  meals,  should  the  Forest  Service  send  so  and  so 
from  a  spike,  personal  issues,  draws  a  fair  attendance.    But  have 
a  discussion  of  the  llay  Bill  or  some  equally  sicnificant  subject 
that  has  no  immediate  direct  effect  on  our  o-.m  conf6rt  and  you  are 
lucky  to  get  ten  men  to  attend.    That  radio  program,  that  poker  game 
that  dime  detective  story  are  all  more  impoi?tant, 

'  For  tvro  years  Coleville  has  been  dead  in  regard  to  social  and  polit!fc.cal 
issues.    Everybody  sits  around  crying  on  one  another's  shoulder  about 
how  terrible  F.S.,  AFSC ,  333  and  everyone  in  general  treats  us.  The 
vjar  V7eary  soldier  is  going  to  expect  something  out  of  OPS,    Just  what 
do  vre  have  to  offer?  • 

??????!'?????? 

In  a  research  bulletin  received  recently  from  the  National  Service  Board  is  described 
in  goner al  terms  the  chief  factors  that  have  already  been  decided  as  to  ivhat  govern- 
ment aid  can  be  expected  by  CF3  men  upon  demobilization.    The  following  is  an  abstrcd; 
of  what  is  covered, 

I«      Omission  of  CPS  men  from  government  postwar- benefits  and  reomployiient 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940  is  the  original  source  of  the  re- 
omploymont  machinery  established  by  Selective  Service,  by  demanding  that  adequate  f - 
cillitios  be  established  to  aid  replacement  in  thoir  former  positions  of,  or  in  the 
securing  for,  members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  persons  who  have  satisfactori 
ly  completed  any  period  of  their  training  and  service  under  this  ict. 

But  though  this  would  indicate  complete  coverage  of  men  affected  by  the  Act ,  the 
above  underscored  is  the  only  phraso  in  the  Act  which  is  broad  enough  to  include 
other  than  those  in  the  armed  forces,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a  legal  case  for  gov- 
ernment aid  to  c.o.'s  could  be  based  on  the  "intent  of  Congress". 

Mandatory  reinstatement  rights  do  not  apply  to  c.o.'s.    The  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  declared  that  men  assigned  to  CPS  are  so  assigned  in  lieu  of  being  in'.'.uc';- 
ed  in  the  armed  forces,  and  there f6re3  TcihStatemant  int:?  goveriixd'-Jiii- ■,>csxt,tur r^J' 
mandAtory-*"  (Bu*  th?j  Oonmisslon •  s  st&tod  j^plir-y.  la  non-drscviminal.icu  ia  cayo  of  rt.^'- 
ular  employment,  and  that  c.o.'s  can  take  the  oath  of  offi'.e  in  jood  faitit)  ^ 
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yew  Special  Service  Opening^;    there  are  openings  at  Alexian  Brothers 
Hospital  in  Chicago  icr  thv.-se  interested  in  a  China  Relief  Study  group.  Also 
openings  in  the  Brethren  Unit  at  I.ake  City,  Florida,-    For  details  refer  to  the 
late    Personnel  News  Bulletins » 

CoshoGtonj_Ohio  Carrp:  miglit  become  a  government  camp  in  the  near  future 
and  the  rhlTadsl^r  ia'oiYicu  v/ould  appreciate  very  much  receiving  by  September  4th 
preference  bh'^tts  from  tliotje  men  who  are  interested  in  transferring  there,  Pleas( 
refer  to  Personnel  Koi'S'-JJulletin  #23. 


Review  of  Camp_?.taf f_-    It  has  been  suggested  by  the  AF3C-CPS  Executive 
Committee  that  tir^7"p'''''i"3  0nliel  committees  of  the  c?mps  bo  responsible  for  the  in- 
stigation of  xhe  ncvT  procedure  for  Selection  and  Revie'j  of  Camp  Staff,  wiiich  vras 
accopt.ad  and  approved  at  the  July  28th  raeoting,    in  accordance  v/ith  this,  the  per- 
sonnel committee  of  CPS  37  (at  pi'esont :  J6hn  Allen,  John  Clarkson,  George  Dovming, 
Carl  IJcKinnoy,  Joe  Parker,  Marvin  Shapiro,  Loohard  Sumner)  has  discussed  tho  now 
procedure  ap.d  vreints  to  present  the  following: 

I,  Explanation  of  the  Now  Procedure;  tho  staff  positions  involved  in  this  ' 
periodic  rcvioivare:  tho  director,  assistant'  director ,  educational  secretary, 
and  personnel  sccrotary.    The  tenures  for  those  positions  (recommonded) : 

camp  director,  12  mos.;  assistant  director  and  secretaries,  6  mos,  each  . 
Prior  to  the  end  of  oach  tenure  an  appraisal  of  each  job  and  tho  offootiveness 
v/ith  v;hich  each  staff  member  has  perfori^d  his  Job,  shell  be  made  by  the  personnel 
or  a  specially  designated  committee.    Next;    this  evaluation  is  presented  to  tho 
canap  for  acceptance  or  revision.    After  a  final  evaluation  is  accepted  by  the  camp, 
the  question  of  selection  of  men  for. tho  next  year  or  six  months  v^ill  be  taken  up. 
Nominations  \iill  be  made  by  tho  samo  committoe  or  c  nev;  ono ,  v/ith  an  opportunity  for 
other  names  to  bo  submitted  if  c  substantial  number  of  mon  desire  it.    If  others 
then  tho  present  staff  members  arc  nominated,  thoir  names,  accompanied  by  detciled 
appraisals  of  their  qualifications,  v;ill  bo  presented  to  a  representative  of  tho 
Philadelphia  office  along  with  analyses  of  the  offootiveness  of  present  staff  mom- 
bors:    for  consideration  and  an  opportunity  to  make  additional  suggestions  before 
the  camp  makes  a  selection.    This  joint  participation  by  the  camp  ejid  tho  Philadel- 
phia office  in  the  solection  of  nominees  will  bo  accomplished  by  a  representative 
visiting  the  camp,  which  in  our' cp.se  will  bo  in  October. 

II,  Positions  up  for  rovievf;    By  October  the  follov/ing  positions  of  tho  CPS  37 
Staff  will  bo  up  for  review;    director,  Wes  Huss  (9/15/43),  educr.ticnal  secretary, 
Dox  IfccBrido  (10/l/43),  cjid  personnel  secretary,  Chr.rlio  Senders  •'{-2/?/44) ,  Davo 
Nevdiall  v/lll  have  been  assistant  dircictor  only  3-^  months  by  then. 

III,  Suggestions  made  by  CPS  37  Personnel  Committee;    that  tho  above  procedure  be 
started  by  the  presentation  to  each  spike  of  criteria  for  tho  evaluation  of  each 
job  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  person  at  present  holding  it.    This  criteria  v/ill 
bo  a  list  of  the  duties  v/hich  each  job  entails,  plus  the  particular  qualifications 
seemingly  necessary  to  perform  such  duties  effectively.    Of  orurso  oach  spiko  should 
revicv;  vjhich  of  the  duties  listed  arc  the  most  important,  or  chojigcs  that  should  bo 
made  in  the  job,  as  v/oll  as  rovievfing  the  effoctivoncss  cf  tho  person  performing 
those  duties.    VJhon  those  unit  ovcluaticns  ere  finished  and  sent  to  the  persorjiel 
committee,  a  synthesis  cf  tho  evaluations  (incorporating  appraisels  cf  thoir  ovm 
jobs  hf  tho  staff  members  themselves)  will  bo  attempted  for  presontetion  to  tho  camp, 
(The  personnel  committee  hopes  to  have  the  criteria  for  tho  evaluation  outlined  and 

sent  to  the  spiko  camps  v;ithin  tho  next  vrook  or  two). 


( 


